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Provincetown  Arts  is  pleased  to 
announce  that  Susan  Mitchell's  essay, 
■'Dreaming  in  Public:  A Provincetown 
Memoir,”  which  appeared  in 
Provincetown  Arts  (Summer,  1987), 
has  been  selected  by  Annie  Dillard  for 
inclusion  in  The  Best  American 
Essays  1988,  to  be  published  in 
November,  1988,  by  Ticknor  and 
Fields,  a division  of  Floughton  Mifflin. 
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Director:  Mary  Abell 

492  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown,  MA  02657 
(508)  487-1795 


Truro  Center  for  the  Arts  at  Castle  Hill 
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Painting 

PROGRAM 

July  5 - September  2, 1988 

For  more  information,  call  349-7511. 
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STUX  Boston 

36  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  MA  02116  6171267. 7300 


STUX  New  York 


155  Spring  Street.  New  York,  NY  10012  2127219.0010 
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DIALOGUE  WITH  SPACE 


CDS  Gallery 

13  East  75  Street 
New  York  10021 
212.772.9555 


Curated  by  Milena  Kalinovska 
15  September  — 15  October 
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560  Broadway,  2nd  fl.  / New  York,  NY  10012  / Tel.  212.966.3866 
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99  Spring  Street,  NYC  10012 
(212)  334-9755 
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Assisting  the  photo  enthusiast  has  been 
our  stock-in-trade  for  more  than  30  years.  We 
take  pride  in  being  able  to  offer  you 
a better  selection  of  cameras, 
lenses,  flashes,  tripods,  acces- 
sories and  darkroom  products 
than  you’ll  find  anywhere 
around.  We  think  a better  choice 


means  a better  product  for  you.  Like  prov- 
en products  from  the  leaders  in  the  field. 
Knowledgeable  salespeople  on  hand 
to  make  sure  your  enjoyment  of 
photography  isn’t  limited  by 
your  equipment  or  its  use.  Let 
your  imagination  run  wild! 
We’ re  here  when  you  need  us. 


509  Main  Street,  Chatham 
945-3820 


301  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown 
487-9689 


38  Main  Street,  Orleans 
255-0476 
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For  discriminating 
photographers 
the  world  over, 
discriminating 
SLRs  from 
Olympus. 

OM-4T  and 
OM-77AF 
Auto  Focus. 


OLYMPUS 


OlVMPUS 

Olympus  Corporation 
Consumer  Products  Group 
Crossways  Park 
Woodbury.  NY  11797 
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ASOLO 
EXHIBITION 
June  1 1th  - December  20th 

Babis  Verkis 


"AMERICANOS" 

July  9th  -August  20th 

Elba  Herrero  Fiallo 
Edgar  Francescbi 
Marcelo  Llorens 
Richard  Pagan 
Emma  Alvarez  Pineiro 
Francisco  F.  Vidal 


AN  OUTDOOR 
INSTALLATION 
June  11th-  July  3rd 

Ron  Fondaw 


"ALIGNMENT" 

August  27th  - October  2nd 

Thomas  Aprile 
Launa  Beuhler 
Pamela  Heller 
, Peter  Sebok 


Barbara  Krakow  Gallery 
10  Newbury  Street 
Boston  Massachusetts  02116 
617  262  4400 


EAST  HAMPTON  CENTER 
FOR  CONTEMPORARY  ART 


16  R NEWTOWN  LANE 


EAST  HAMPTON,  NEW  YORK  1 1937 

324-8939 


Exhibitions  supported  by  The  Susan  Jane  Levin  Foundation. 
Additional  funds  provided  by  NYSCA  and  The  Suffolk  County 
Office  of  Cultural  Affairs. 
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Mothers  across  America  help  vote  the  \blvo  240  DL 
Family  Circle’s  first  “Family  Car  of  the  '^fear” 


In  choosing  their  first  “Family  Car  of  the  Yeajf 
Family  Circle  magazine  asked  a group  of  expert  judges 
to  evaluate  over  200  new  cars,  and  narrow  the  field  to 
sixteen  finalists.  Then,  to  help  select  the  Grand  Award 
winner,  they  went  to  an  even  tougher  group  of  critics— 
housewives  and  other  family  car  owners. 

© 1988  Volvo  North  America  Corporation 


The  result:  based  on  safety,  dependability,  roomi- 
ness and  value,  the  Volvo  240  DL  was  the  one  car  they 
would  most  want  to  raise  their  families  in 

So  if  you’re  looking  for  the  best  all-around  family 
car,  do  what  Family  Circle  did:  "VOIiVO 

Listen  to  your  mother.  a car  you  can  believe  in. 


TRANS-ATLANTIC  MOTORS,  INC. 

Route  28  at  Airport  Rotary,  Hyannis,  MA  02601 
(508)  775-4526  Outside  Massachusetts:  (800)  343-4536 
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PROVINCETOWN  GALLERY  GUILD 


1988 


CLIBBON  GALLERY 

120  Commercial  St.  487-3563 

A summer  gallery  specializing  in  color  etchings  of  marine  and  animal  life, 
romantic  themes  and  dune  landscapes,  Robert  Clibbon  and  Melyssa  Bearse, 
his  wife,  sell  their  work  directly  to  the  public.  Meet  the  artistsi 

IMPULSE 

188  Commercial  St  487-1 154 

Contemporary  American  crafts  & jewelry  with  the  largest  selection 
of  kaleidoscopes  anywhere.  Also  quartz  crystals,  jewelry  & wands, 
featuring  the  "Andy  Warhol  Crystal.’’  Provincetown  painters,  past  & 
present:  Milton  Avery,  Paul  Bowen,  Peter  Coes,  Lois  Griffel,  Chaim 
Gross,  Charles  Hawthorne,  Henry  Hensche,  Karl  Knaths,  Blanche 
Lazzell,  Jim  Peters,  Ada  Rayner,  Kas  Sable,  Dianne  Vetromile,  Agnes 
Weinrich,  John  Whorf,  George  Yater  and  Others. 

TENNYSON  GALLERY 

237  Commercial  St.  487-3518 

Professionally  representing  Provincetown’s  most  select  group  of  artists  — 
featuring  the  finest  in  jewelry,  sculpture,  art  glass  and  ceramics  presented  in 
a spacious  and  inspired  setting. 

JULIE  HELLER  GALLERY 

2 Gosnold  St  487-2169 

Featuring  contemporary  art  as  well  as  an  extensive  collection  of  works  by  early 
Provincetown  painters  and  printmakers.  Also  fine  estate  jewelry,  folk  art, 
Americana,  antique  toys  and  19th  and  20th  century  decorative  art. 

PILGRIM  MONUMENT  & 

PROVINCETOWN  MUSEUM 

High  Pole  Hill  487-1310 

Founded  in  1910,  the  museum  represents  a varied  collection  of  Provincetown 
art  and  artifacts,  models  and  dioramas,  that  illustrate  Provincetown's  exciting 
past  — from  the  Pilgrim  landing  to  its  whaling  heyday  and  bohemian 
renaissance. 

EYE  OF  HORUS  GALLERY 

7 Freeman  St.  487-9162 

A gallery  dedicated  to  the  exhibition  of  Provincetown  artists,  both  past  and 
present.  Complete  & professional  framing  services  available  for  both  the  artist 
and  the  public. 

ELLEN  HARRIS  GALLERY 

355  Commercial  St.  487-1414  or  487-0065 
A gallery  of  fine  arts  and  fine  crafts  in  all  media  plus  an  extensive  collection 
of  Native  American  Arts.  Special  exhibitions  of  oils,  watercolors,  mixed  media 
and  sculpture  by  Gail  S.  Browne,  Tony  Chimento,  Albert  Davis,  Patrick  Farrow, 
Michael  Joseph,  Hilda  Nelly,  Janet  Rayner,  Deirdra  Stead  & Carol  Whorf 
Westcott 

HALCYON  GALLERY 

371  Commercial  St.  487-9415 

A gallery  of  fine  crafts,  jewelry  and  wearables.  The  Eye  of  Horus  at  Halcyon 
Gallery  specializes  in  fine  art  by  Provincetown  artists,  past  and  present. 

FINE  ARTS  WORK  CENTER 

Hudson  D.  Walker  Gallery,  24  Pearl  St  487-9960 
A non-profit  gallery  showing  the  contemporary  works  in  all  media  by  past  and 
present  Fellows  of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center. 

MASSIMO 

416  Commercial  St  487-0265 

Featuring  paintings  and  drawings  by  local  artist,  Thomas  Antonelli.  Designed 
showings  of  art,  jewelry  and  objects. 

ANNE  PACKARD  GALLERY 

418  Commerical  St.  487-3965 

Select  original  works  in  oils,  watercolors,  sculptures  and  graphics  by  Al  Barker 
Donald  Beal,  P.  M Koch,  Anne  Packard,  Cynthia  Packard 


EVA  DE  NAGY  ART  GALLERY 

427  Commercial  St.  487-9669 

Established  1960.  Paintings,  pastels  and  drawings  by  Eva  de  Nagy;  19th 
century  Japanese  woodblock  prints;  1 7th  century  Phillipine  Santos;  ivory  and 
semi-precious  stone  carvings;  bronzes  from  Nepal;  African  and  Asiatic  art; 
jewelry  designed  by  Eva  de  Nagy. 

HARVEY  DODD  GALLERY 

437  Commercial  St.  487-3329 

A gallery  of  Dodd's  expressive  artwork  in  varied  media,  subject  matter  and 
approach.  The  30th  season. 

HELL’S  KITCHEN  GALLERY 

439  Commercial  St  487-3570 

An  intimate  fine  arts  gallery  representing  renowned  Provincetown  artists  Bill 
Behnken,  Alice  Brock,  John  Dowd,  John  Gregory,  Dan  Larkin,  Joel  Meyerowitz, 
KathI  Smith  and  Selina  Trieff. 

WENNIGER  GRAPHICS 
PRINTMAKER  GALLERY 

445  Commercial  St  487-2452 

Openings  every  Friday,  7—9  pm,  starting  May  20.  Showing  Barbara  Kerne, 
Mary  Ann  Wenniger,  Mace  Wenninger,  L.  A.  MacLean,  Maria  Henie,  Art 
Werger,  Phyllis  Pechar,  Kerry  Vender  Meer,  Fred  Hagstrom,  Michael 
McCollum,  Masaaki  Noda,  Malcolm  Preston,  Evan  Lindquist,  Margo 
Humphrey,  Gertrude  Bleiberg,  Joel  Beckwith,  Ann  Der  Gara,  Charles  Hinman, 
Earl  Stroh,  Wayne  Kimball,  Phillip  Pearlstein,  Masai  & Tony  Saladino,  Penny 
Feder,  William  Walmsiey,  & Grace  Bentley-Scheck. 

J.  L.  BECKER /EAST  END  GALLERY 

424  Commercial  St  487-2545 

Representing  Altoon  Sultan,  David  Vereano,  Melissa  Meyer,  Rosemary  Beck, 
Jess  Colby,  Rich  McKeown,  Bill  Leech,  Ani  Rosskam,  Valerie  Hammond, 
Marjorie  Portnow  and  others. 

DAVID  BROWN  GALLERY 

430  Commercial  St.  487-4424 

A contemporary  art  gallery  representing  artists  from  the  Cape,  Boston  and 
New  York  including:  Roselyn  Ablow,  Bill  Barrell,  Barbara  Baum,  Grant 
Drumheller,  Vico  Fabbris,  Gina  Fiedel,  Mimi  Gross,  Brewster  Luttrell,  Ewa 
Nogiec,  Jim  Peters,  Anna  Poor,  David  Ratner,  Andrew  Stevovich,  Vicki 
Tomayko,  Tabitha  Vevers  & Edith  Vonnegut. 

PROVINCETOWN  ART 
ASSOCIATION  & MUSEUM 

460  Commercial  St.  487-1750 

One  of  the  foremost  art  museums  in  the  country  with  a permanent  collection 
of  regional  art  from  the  past  80  years.  Organized  in  1914.  Special  exhibitions, 
juried  shows  and  performing  arts  programs  throughout  the  season, 

LONG  POINT  GALLERY 

492  Commercial  St  487-1795 

Featuring  works  by:  Varujan  Boghosian,  Fritz  Bultman,  Carmen  Cicero,  Sideo 
Fromboluti,  Ed  Giobbi,  Budd  Hopkins,  Leo  Manso,  Robert  Motherwell,  Paul 
Resika,  Judith  Rothschild,  Sidney  Simon,  Nora  Speyer  and  Tony  Vevers. 

PROVINCETOWN  GROUP  GALLERY 

296  Bradford  St  487-0275 

Representing:  Richard  Baker,  Betty  Bodian,  Brian  Bomeisler,  Pat  DeGroot, 
Mona  Dukess,  Ray  Elman,  Jim  Forsberg,  David  Gloman,  Khristine  Hopkins, 
Brenda  Horowitz,  John  Kearney,  Iris  A.  Mathews,  Joan  McD.  Miller,  Richard 
Smith,  Rosamond  Tirana,  Nancy  Webb. 

PROVINCETOWN  MASTERS 

432  Commercial  St.  487-6580 

Premiere  season,  Provincetown  artists,  past  and  present:  Anderson,  Baker, 
Beauchamp,  Cohen,  Drexler,  Evaul,  Fink,  Frank,  Franklin,  Grille,  Halvorsen, 
Hansen,  Hutchinson,  Johnson,  Johnston,  Keyton,  Lamed,  Lechay,  Lord, 
Macara,  Malicoat,  Manning,  Mitchell,  Nay,  Rogovsky,  Schulman,  Sherwood, 
Stoughton,  Warthen,  Watts.  Continuing  exhibition  of  Provincetown  printers, 
past  and  present. 


P.  O.  BOX  242 
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PROVINCETOWN  GALLERY  GUILD 


PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 


Provincetown 
Art  Association 
8vMuseum 

460  Commercial  Street  Provincetown 


19  8 8 


E X H 


I B I T I 0 N 


S 


C H E D U L E 


May  27  through  July  5 - 20/20:Twenty  Artists  Choose  Twenty  Artists,  JOHN  GRILLO  Retrospective,  and  NEW  TO  YOU  Recent  Acquisitions  and  Restored  Work 
July  3 through  August  15  — MEMBERS'  DRAWING  & MONOTYPE,  BORIS  MARGO  Retrospective,  WHAT  MEMBERS  COLLECT,  and  SCULPTURE  & PRINTS  in  the  Collection 
August  19  through  September  2b  — SELECTED  PRINTS  of  ROBERT  MOTHERWELL,  Members'  THE  BEACH,  and  75th  ANNIVERSARY  PREVIEW  Permanent  Collection 
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THE  PAINTER  AND  THE  PRINTER: 

ROBERT  MOTHERWELL 
& CATHERINE  MOSLEY 

A Provincetown  Arts  Interview'  edited  by  Christopher  Busa 


Catherine  Mosley  Photo:  Joan  Banach 


This  summer  the  Provincetown  Art 
Association  & Museum  is  [vesentinf>  an 
exhibition  of  prints  by  Robert  Mother- 
well  produced  in  his  studios  in- 
Greenwich  and  Provincetown  with 
Catherine  Mosley,  with  whom  he  has 
worked  steadily  for  over  15  years. 
(Since  Motherwell  also  makes  prints  in 
outside  workshops,  the  exhibition  will 
include  other  prints  besides  those  pro- 
duced by  Mosley.)  What  follows  is  an  in- 
terview conducted  by  Provincetown  Arts 
with  Catherine  Mosley,  embedded  with 
quotations  by  Motherwell  borrowed 
from  published  sources. 

PROVINCETOWN  ARTS:  How  did 

you  and  Robert  Motherwell  develop 
your  working  process? 

CATHERINE  MOSLEY:  We  took  otT 
from  A la  Pintura,  Rafael  Alberti's  cycle 
of  poems,  "to  painting,”  which  Bob  had 
illuminated  prior  to  my  work  with  him. 
Those  plates  were  mostly  sugarlift,  so  we 
started  with  sugarlift  on  blank  copper 
plates.  Sugarlift  is  a process  whereby  the 
artist  can  work  directly  on  the  plate.  The 
sugarlift  mixture  is  India  ink  and  sugar. 
What  the  artist  puts  on  the  plate  is  lifted 
and  that  part  of  the  plate  is  exposed  and 
can  be  etched.  A positive  becomes  a 
negative.  The  backgrounds  are  gener- 
ally aquatinted  rectangles.  Sometimes 
the  aquatint  is  brushed,  sometimes 
sprayed.  Aquatint  is  the  result  of  sprin- 
kling rosin  onto  the  plate  and  melting  it. 
The  acid  etches  around  the  rosin  and 
gives  the  plate  a tooth  that  holds  ink.  One 
gets  an  even  tone  of  color. 

PA:  Do  you  use  other  techniques? 

CM:  We’ve  done  some  drypoint,  which 
is  scratching  on  a plate  with  a sharp 
needle,  so  you  get  a dark,  fuzzy  line.  We 
occasionally  do  softground,  which  is 
drawing  through  a ground  made  soft  by 
mixing  Vaseline  with  a hard  ground.  The 
ground  is  always  tacky  and  the  lines  are 
fuzzy.  It’s  a way  of  imitating  a pencil  line 
or  charcoal  line. 

PA:  What  is  the  particular  advantage  of 
the  technique  you  use  most  often? 

CM:  It  is  a way  for  Bob  to  paint  directly 
on  the  plate,  so  he  can  see  in  black  and 
white  what  he  is  going  to  get.  The  only 


difference  is  that  he  gets  a left/right  re- 
versal. If  he  writes  on  a plate  it  comes  out 
backwards,  which  has  happened  many 
times. 

MOTHERWELL:  What  aquatint  can 

do.  for  e.vample,  better  than  the  other 
means  of  a painter,  is  to  saturate  certain 
mould-made  papers  with  an  intensity  of 
hue  that  cannot  be  equalled  (e.xcept 
perhaps  by  stained  itlass  lii>ht). 

PA:  In  looking  at  the  prints  that  you  have 
done  together,  it  seems  that  you  use  a 
very  limited  number  of  colors.  Do  you 
attempt  to  select  colors  other  than  the 
frequent  choices? 

CM:  In  the  early  years  we  tried  lots  of 
different  colors.  But  we  always  end  up 
selecting  the  ones  that  look  the  best.  So 
we’ve  got  a lot  of  red,  yellow  ocher,  blue, 
orange,  green.  The  same  colors  get  se- 
lected every  time  and  the  same  colors  get 
eliminated  every  time.  It’s  gotten  so  I 
don’t  even  proof  with  colors  that  have 
been  eliminated  repeatedly  in  the  past. 
In  the  beginning  I tried  purple  and  differ- 
ent shades  of  green  that  weren’t  ever 
quite  right. 

PA:  When  you  say  “best”  colors,  what 

do  you  mean? 

CM:  We  are  looking  for  colors  that 

resonate.  Maybe  it’s  the  pigment  in  the 
ink,  because  some  colors  are  transpar- 
ent, some  colors  are  opaque.  Some  inks 
always  work  best  on  aquatint  back- 
grounds, over  and  over  again.  The  colors 
Bob  selects  are  always  deep  and  lumi- 
nous, never  flat,  never  shiny,  never  thin. 
They  are  always  rich  like  velvet,  so  they 
reflect  light  in  a certain  way.  That’s  what 
we  go  for.  The  colors  are  limited  to  the 
selection  of  Charbonnel  that  I have  on 
my  shelf,  and  various  combinations 
thereof.  That’s  as  far  as  we  go  looking 
for  color. 

PA:  You  have  said,  “When  he  wants  a 

tan,  it’s  not  any  old  tan,  it’s  the  color  of 
something  specific.”  What  do  you 
mean? 

CM:  He’ll  look  around  the  studio  and 

he’ll  notice  something,  whether  it’s  a can 
of  handcleaner  or  an  item  on  the  lunch 
table,  and  he’ll  say,  “Try  to  match  the 
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orange  of  that  orange,”  or,  “Try  to 
match  the  green  of  that  dishwashing  liq- 
uid.” A tan  is  usually  the  color  of  an- 
other piece  of  paper,  a piece  of  wrapping 
paper  or  something  that  came  in  the  mail 
that  day.  Maybe  it  is  the  cardboard  that 
is  crumpled  on  the  table.  Tan  in  particu- 
lar is  a hard  color  to  reproduce.  If  he 
wants  a specific  tan,  it  is  much  easier  to 
work  with  a sample  of  it.  There  are 
dozens  of  tans.  That  wouldn’t  be  the 
case  with  the  red  we  use,  for  example. 
PA:  Do  you  mix  colors  or  use  them 

straight  from  the  can? 

CM:  Except  for  the  red,  most  of  the 

colors  are  mixed.  Some  of  the  oranges 
are  mixed  with  yellow,  some  of  the 
greens  have  two  or  three  shades  of  green, 
the  blues  are  generally  mixed  as  well. 
PA:  “Motherwell  blue,”  so  called,  a 

saturated  atmospheric  blue,  like  a bright 
twilight  on  a clear  night,  is  similiar  to  that 
mysterious,  even  eerie  blue  that  Mother- 
well  admired  in  the  packaging  of 
Gauloises  cigarettes.  It  is  a blue  that  he 
sometimes  uses  directly  in  his  collages, 
by  gluing  the  actual  blue  wrapper,  usu- 
ally so  it  floats  in  its  own  space,  behind 
the  surface  of  surrounding  colors.  Vari- 
ations of  this  blue  appear  in  the  large 
group  of  his  paintings  called  “Opens,” 
with  a blue  window  cut  into  a blue  wall. 
So  it  often  appears  in  his  collages  and 
paintings,  but  seldom  in  his  etchings. 
Why? 

CM:  It’s  not  a color  I’ve  used  very 

often.  I can’t  get  it  to  glow  in  the  right 
way.  Whenever  I have  to  add  white  to  a 
color,  it  always  gets  too  flat.  I’ve  tried  to 
make  it  many  times. 

MOTHERWELL:  / ha\  •e  never  seen  a 
had  picture  by  a child  under  six.  In  fact, 
children  under  six  are  much  better  than 
most  professional  painters.  There  is  no 
comparison.  Picasso  once  .said,  in  his  in- 
credible sophistication  on  every  level, 
that  if  you  run  out  of  red.  you  use  blue. 
Which  he  could  do  because  he  mainly 
used  color  tonally,  and  an  equivalent 
tone  works  just  as  well.  A small  child,  if 
he  runs  out  of  red  and  you  offer  him  blue, 
says  no.  fie  puts  it  down;  he  wants  red. 


PA:  What  makes  a good  print  for  you? 

CM:  The  liveliness  of  the  brush  stroke. 
The  luminousity  of  the  aqauatint.  We 
haven’t  altered  the  technique  in  years, 
using  the  same  sugarlift  process. 

PA:  What  was  your  printing  experi- 

ence before  you  started  working  with 
Motherwell? 

CM:  I worked  for  a printer  named  Mo- 

hammed Khalil  for  two  years.  He  was 
the  printer  at  the  Printmaking  Workshop, 
which  is  where  a lot  of  artists  and  print- 
makers  work  in  New  York.  He  hired  me 
as  his  assistant  and  taught  me  the  art  of 
printing.  After  a couple  of  years  I de- 
cided I wanted  to  buy  my  own  press.  I 
had  my  etching  studio  set  up  on  Broome 
Street  before  1 met  Bob.  I had  seen  A la 
PIntura  at  the  Met,  in  an  exhibition  of  the 
prints  he’d  done  at  Tatyana  Grosman’s 
Universal  Limited  Art  Editions  in  West 
Islip.  The  printing  techiques  were  quite 
simple.  The  prints  were  beautiful,  but 
the  technique  was  simple.  1 didn’t  have 
any  doubt  that  I could  do  the  aquatint 
backgrounds  and  the  line  plates.  I had 
never  seen  Motherwell  in  person  and  I 
don’t  think  I knew  what  he  looked  like.  It 
all  happened  very  quickly.  I was  hired  by 
Bob  Dain,  Motherwell’s  first  print  pub- 
lisher, to  do  just  four  editions.  Then  Bob 
Dain  ceased  to  be  the  publisher,  and  I 
continued  with  Motherwell,  since  we 
worked  well  together.  When  I started 
working  with  him,  I only  thought  the  job 
would  last  a few  months.  Then  he  said, 
when  the  job  seemed  done,  “Look,  the 
first  thing  I want  to  tell  you  is  that  I want 
you  to  keep  working.”  I didn’t  realize  he 
meant  for  the  next  15  years. 

PA:  Working  collaboratively  with 

someone  over  a 15-year  period  suggests 
an  image  from  Ingmar  Bergman’s  film. 
Persona.  Two  people  are  on  an  island 
alone.  Eventually  they  take  on  the  per- 
sonality of  the  other,  and  the  last  image  in 
the  film  is  two  faces  superimposed  on 
one  another,  looking  like  the  same  face. 
CM:  That  is  not  the  way  it  is  with  us. 

There  is  a lot  of  unspoken  understand- 
ing, but  no  merging. 

MOTHERWELL:  The  problem  with 

working  with  craftsmen  is  their  general 
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tendency  to  exaggerate  nuances.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  a certain  kind  of 
obsessed  craftsman  not  to  overempha- 
size what  should  be  subtle.  A small  drip 
suddenly  becomes  a blockbuster;  a little 
bit  of  background  bleeding  through  the 
modulation  of  another  color  becomes  an 
island  in  the  middle  of  that  color. 

From  this  point  of  view.  I used  to  think 
that  it  might  he  better  if  the  craftsman  did 
not  have  his  interpretation  of  my  inten- 
tions so  that  I could  better  control  the 
emphases.  But  several  times  in  my  life  I 
have  worked  with  printers  who,  in  effect, 
became  alter  egos.  They  intuitively 
sensed  what  I was  after,  and  in  many 
cases  the  work  became  better.  Printers 
do  know  the  craft  better  than  most  art- 
ists; moreover,  many  modernist  artists' 
work  is  either  so  conceptual  that  it  is 
.sensuously  thin,  or  so  coarse  in  execu- 
tion that  it  is  a bit  repulsive.  In  these 
cases,  the  master  craftsman,  with  all  his 
detailed  refinements,  plus  the  startling 
magic  of  a thing  beautifully  e.xecuted. 
can  improve  the  artist's  original  vision. 

PA:  How  fussy  is  an  abstract  expres- 

sionist painter  about  the  technical  per- 
fection of  his  prints? 

CM:  We  do  a lot  of  editing  after  the 

prints  are  printed.  We  throw  out  prints 
one  might  consider  perfectly  acceptable. 
Perhaps  they  are  too  dark  or  too  light,  or 
there  is  a tiny  smudge  or  a speck.  Many 
times  that  print  has  to  be  destroyed.  They 
are  never  perfect  and  we  don't  want 
perfection,  because  we  want  a hand- 
printed quality.  We  don't  want  it  to  look 
like  it  was  done  by  a machine.  Some 
smudges  are  OK,  a bit  of  heavy  ink  can 
be  included,  especially  when  the  artist  is 
an  abstract  expressionist.  He's  not  a 
minimalist  and  he  doesn't  do 
silk.screens.  We  are  not  looking  for  any 
kind  of  machine-like  reproduction.  We 
are  looking  for  a hand-done  quality. 
That's  very  important  and  something 
that  should  be  clear. 

PA:  Having  said  that,  are  you  able  to 

distinquish  when  a smudge  or  any  imper- 
fection would  be  objectionable  and  re- 
jected, as  opposed  to  when  it  would  be 
celebrated  as  a good  accident? 

CM:  We  look  at  the  print  and  decide, 

yes,  this  is  a good  print,  no,  this  has  got 
to  go  in  the  trash.  We  do  it  all  the  time, 
so  it  gets  pretty  easy  to  do.  If  it’s  a flaw 
that  calls  attention  to  itself  as  a flaw,  and 
doesn’t  bring  anything  to  it,  it  has  to  be 
rejected,  because  it’s  not  salable. 


MOTHERWELL:  Most  people  num- 

ber graphics  artificially,  but  the  num- 
bering system  should  mean  not  only  that 
the  edition  is  limited  by  definition,  but 
theoretically  that  it  represents  only  the 


perfect  ones  that  emerged  from  the  print- 
ing process. 

PA:  Do  you  feel  that  when  he  says,  save 
this,  or,  eliminate  that,  it  makes  perfect 
sense  to  you? 

CM:  Usually  I agree.  When  we’ve  got 
six  or  eight  images  to  choose  from,  it’s 
clear  which  are  the  good  ones.  If  he  is  not 
sure  about  one,  we  will  save  it  for  the 
time  being  and  look  at  it  again  later,  and 
maybe  go  ahead  and  etch  it.  The  ones  he 
usually  chooses  to  save  are  strong  and 
lively.  They  look  good  on  a colored 
ground.  They  are  not  weak. 

PA:  Can  you  tell  this  at  the  plate  stage, 
before  they  are  proofed? 

CM:  I ve  gotten  very  good  at  .seeing 

what  something’s  going  to  look  like 
when  it’s  etched  and  printed.  1 can  imag- 
ine it.  Every  once  in  a while,  if  some- 
thing might  seem  a little  weak,  we  might 
do  a very  small  edition  and  think  about 
whether  or  not  to  save  it.  But  this  doesn’t 
happen  very  often.  There  are  so  many 
steps  along  the  way  where  these  images 
can  be  eliminated  that  we  don’t  wind  up 
with  etched,  printed  plates  that  we  are 
not  going  to  use. 

PA:  Often  Motherwell  works  in  series, 
producing  related  images  that  .seem  like 
the  same  essence  seen  in  manifestations 
of  various  temporal  moments,  like  in  his 
“Drunk  with  Turpentine”  series.  When 
does  a series  end? 

CM:  It  doesn’t  really  work  that  way.  It 
has  to  do  with  doing  a group  of  things  at 
the  same  moment,  then  the  moment’s 
past  and  the  thing’s  done.  All  the  plates 
in  a series  might  be  done  on  the  same 
day.  He  doesn’t  think  about  adding  to  a 
a series  we  did  last  month,  because  it’s 
finished. 

PA:  Does  he  work  rapidly? 

CM:  He  does  work  quite  rapidly.  With 
a piece  of  paper,  once  you  put  the  ink 
down,  if  you  don’t  like  the  results  you 
have  to  throw  it  away.  But  with  sugarlift, 
the  solution  is  water  soluable  and  any 
part  of  it  can  be  removed  from  the  plate 
with  the  wipe  of  a sponge,  rather  like 
drawing  on  a blackboard.  With  sugarlift, 
there  is  no  resistence.  It  starts  to  dry  once 
it’s  been  laid  down,  so  it’s  meant  to  be 
used  rapidly.  You  don’t  have  an  endless 
amount  of  time  to  finish  it.  If  I lay  plates 
for  ten  sugarlifts,  it’s  very  easy  to  say, 
save  those  four,  clean  those  six  plates, 
then  redo  the  six,  save  two,  wash  off  the 
other  four,  and  work  like  that  until  all  the 
plates  have  been  done.  But  it’s  a very 
quick  assessment  of  what  to  save  and 
what  to  eliminate. 


MOTHERWELL:  Prints  are  essen- 

tially linear  ...  / mean  prints  are  essen- 
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tially  a form  of  drawing  (rather  than 
painting). 

CM:  A lot  of  the  thickness  of  his  lines 
has  to  do  with  the  size  of  the  brush.  We 
keep  a lot  of  different  brushes  available. 
Once  he’s  got  a brush  in  his  hand,  he  goes 
to  town  with  it,  without  stopping  to  think 
he  might  want  to  use  a different  brush  on 
the  next  plate.  If  he’s  hot,  he’ll  do  five  or 
six  plates. 

PA:  One  of  the  interesting  variables 

must  be  the  change  in  the  fluidity  of  the 
sugarlift. 

CM:  That’s  true.  We  use  everything 
from  the  stickiest  viscous  sugarlift  to  a 
very  watery,  splashy  sugarlift. 

PA:  Does  he  say,  “Make  me  a batch  of 
very  fluid  stuff,  I have  some  things  I want 
to  do  that  are  very  fluid,”  or  do  you 
surprise  him  with  the  sugarlift  and  say, 
“This  is  what  I made  today.” 

CM:  Sometimes  I make  three  batches 

for  the  same  day.  I’ll  set  up  a pan  of  very 
sticky  sugarlift,  a medium  one,  and  a 
very  thin  one.  When  you  look  at  the 
etchings  you  can  see  that  sometimes 
we’ve  got  them  all  on  the  same  plate.  It 
took  a long  time  to  work  out  the  mixtures 
of  technique.  In  the  beginning  the  sugar- 
lift was  a consistent,  medium  mix. 

PA:  Do  you  feel  you  influence  him  in 
certain  ways? 

CM:  Oh,  yes.  I go  into  the  big  painting 
studio  or  the  archive  room  and  look 
around  on  the  walls  for  ideas.  I occasion- 
ally suggest  to  him  that  we  try  something 
that  is  similiar  to  a painting  or  to  another 
print  we  have  done.  There  is  much  back 
and  forth  between  paintings,  collages, 
prints,  and  drawings. 

MOTHERWELL:  / move  hack  and 

forth  between  [my]  studios  constantly, 
and  as  / am  passing  from  one  to  another, 
ideas  are  germinating  in  my  mind.  I 
sometimes  draw  in  a series.  / may  put 
out  a dozen  sheets  of  paper  and  just 
attack  them  without  editing  at  the  time  — 
but  instead,  afterward.  When  / am  work- 
ing on  something,  / have  to  line  it  up 
beside  a work  I am  sure  ! feel  good  about. 
Then  the  work  in  progress  either  holds 
up,  or  collapses.  For  a long  time,  I 
worked  on  commissions  at  outside  stu- 
dios and  found  it  a hardship,  because  I 
had  none  of  my  own  work  around  to  com- 
pare with.  My  working  procedure  relies 
heavily  on  having  at  hand  works  of  mine 
which  are  as  good  as  I am  able  to  make, 
and  which  act  as  a kind  of  thermometer 
or  gauge  of  the  quality  of  the  work  in 
progress.  Without  my  best  work  to  com- 
pare with,  a foreign  studio,  no  matter 
how  well-equipped,  is  as  unsupporting 
to  me  as  a prison  cell. 


CM:  At  this  point,  his  main  influence  is 
his  own  work.  I don’t  see  any  other  artist 
influencing  him. 

PA:  One  of  the  prints  you’ve  etched 
apears  on  the  cover  of  The  Prints  of 
Robert  MotheiM’ell,  A Catalogue  Rai- 
sonne  I943-I9R4.  It  is  called,  “At  the 
Edge.” 

CM:  Bob  loves  that  print.  It’s  one  of  his 
all-time  favorites.  It  has  a border  of  a 
second  orange  color.  The  print  was 
made  from  a poster,  I think  it  was  a show 
announcement.  The  poster  was  a repro- 
duction of  a painting,  with  the  border 
added  as  a graphic  detail,  a frame.  When 
we  did  the  print,  we  did  it  with  this 
border. 

PA:  Will  he  sometimes  do  images  on 

paper  in  the  painting  studio,  then  bring 
them  to  you  and  say,  “Let’s  do  this  as  a 
print.”  Or  is  it  all  pretty  much  a new 
experience  when  he  walks  into  the  print 
area? 

CM:  I’d  say  it’s  about  50/50.  Especially 
recently,  a lot  of  prints  we’ve  done  have 
been  inspired  by  other  work,  sometimes 
other  prints  and  drawings,  and  some- 
times works  from  the  prints  he  does  at 
Ken  Tyler’s  workshop. 

PA:  Does  your  role  overlap  with  any 
other  publishers  of  his  prints? 

CM:  Tyler’s  shop  is  nearby,  but  when 
Bob  goes  there  I don’t  know  what  he 
does.  But  because  Bob  uses  a lot  of 
collage  elements.  I’ve  seen  etchings  I’ve 
done  that  have  been  tom,  discarded  and 
put  in  a collage  pile,  wind  up  in  a Tyler 
litho.  It’s  all  Bob’s  work.  I know  he  likes 
doing  the  etchings  in  his  own  studio.  He 
likes  the  small  scale  and  the  lack  of 
pressure.  We  work  at  our  own  speed. 

MOTHERWELL:  What  actually  hap- 
pens when  you're  going  to  work  with  a 
noted  printer/publisher  such  as  Tamar- 
ind or  Gemini  or  Tyler  or  Universal  Lim- 
ited Art  Editions  is  that  you  arrive,  say, 
at  ten  o'clock  and  are  introduced  to 
everybody.  There  are  five  or  six  printers 
standing  around,  there  are  a couple  of 
secretaries,  there's  usually  a photogra- 
pher — maybe  a member  of  the  staff  — 
and,  in  effect,  you  realize  with  a sinking 
heart  that  an  enormous  amount  of  time 
and  money  and  organization  has  been 
set  aside  in  a definite  time  slot  for  you  to 
be  a creative  genius.  Now  there’s  no 
situation  that  freezes  your  blood  more. 

PA:  Since  1982  you  have  been  coming 
to  Provincetown  for  a number  weeks 
each  summer  to  work  with  Motherwell. 
How  different  is  this  than  working  in  his 
studio  in  Greenwich? 

CM:  It  changed  our  annual  schedule. 

We  started  doing  a lot  of  proofing  and 
platemaking  in  Provincetown,  then  edi- 
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tioning  in  Greenwich.  The  press  we  have 
in  Provincetown  is  too  small  for  most  of 
the  editions  1 do,  but  it's  big  enough  for 
the  plates.  So  we  etch  plates  and  I put 
them  aside,  and  1 just  proof  till  the 
summer’s  over.  The  best  thing  is  that  I 
have  Bob’s  exclusive  attention  during 
the  summer. 

PA:  How  so'? 

CM:  In  the  winter  he’s  so  busy  with  his 
painting,  lecturing  and  general  life,  that 
he  doesn’t  have  that  much  time  to  con- 
centrate on  prints.  In  Greenwich,  every- 
thing is  departmentalized.  When  the 
staff  is  out  there,  he  doesn’t  have  that 
much  time  to  work  on  prints.  Often  his 
working  hours  are  after  we’re  gone.  He 
does  a lot  of  work  at  night  and  on  week- 
ends. 1 have  to  spend  so  much  time 
actually  printing  — generally  it  takes  me 
a month  to  pull  an  edition  — that  all  1 
might  need  is  one  day  in  a month  with 
Bob  to  get  a project  going.  1 might  stay 
in  my  print  area  and  not  go  into  the 
painting  studio  more  than  one  day  a 
month.  Sometimes  shows  go  out  to  gal- 
leries that  I haven’t  even  seen.  He  has 
three  full  time  people  and  1 have  my  own 
assistant,  Diana  Donaldson,  who  has 
been  working  with  me  for  eight  years, 
helping  to  pull  prints  and  log  the  docu- 
mentation. I have  been  working  a three- 
day-week  schedule  for  years,  a fairly 
relaxed  pace. 

PA:  Does  your  working  relationship 
extend  into  a social  relationship? 

CM:  We  go  to  lunch.  I’ve  had  lunch 

with  Bob  hundreds  of  times.  Lunch  is 
where  we  have  all  our  conversations 
together.  Every  once  in  a while  he  asks 
if  I have  a new  boyfriend,  but  he  seldom 
pries  into  my  private  life.  He  neither 
encourages  nor  discourages  me  in  my 
own  work.  He  knows  that  1 like  to  travel 
to  remote  places  to  go  mountain  climb- 
ing, and  he’s  supportive  of  my  world- 
wide adventuring,  since  1 have  to  take 
quite  a bit  of  time  off  for  that.  Bob  is  very 
easy  to  work  with  — he’s  agreeable,  gen- 
erous. even-tempered.  We  never  fight 
about  anything.  I used  to  spend  my  sum- 
mers traveling.  but  now  with  the 
Provincetown  schedule,  that’s  changed. 

MOTHERWELL:  A creative  person 

...  directs  his  I attention  I toward  the 
other  thing  in  htanan  existence  as  rich, 
sensitive,  supple,  and  complicated  as 
human  beings  themselves:  this  is  to  say. 
toward  an  artistic  medium,  which  is  not 
an  inert  object,  or,  conversely,  a set  of 
rules  for  composition,  but  a living  col- 
laboration. which  not  only  reflects  every 
nuance  of  one's  being  but  which,  in  the 
moment  in  which  one  is  "lost,”  comes  to 
one's  aid,  not  arbitrarily  and 
captiously  ...but  seriously,  accurately. 


and  concretely  with  you,  as  when  a can- 
vas says  to  one,  “This  empty  space  in  me 
needs  to  he  pinker" ; or  a shape  says,  “I 
want  to  be  larger  and  more  expansive" ; 
or  the  format  .says,  “The  conception  is 
too  large  or  too  small  for  me,  all  out  of 
.scale";  or  a stripe  .says,  “Gouge  me 
more,  you  are  too  polite  and  elegant"; 
or  a gray  says,  “A  bit  more  blue  — my 
present  color  is  uncomfortable  and  does 
not  fit." 

PA:  Do  you  ever  simply  inject  new  tech- 
nique to  see  what  will  happen?  For  in- 
stance, an  artist  who  has  been  using  a 
small  brush  might  suddenly  start  to  use  a 
large  brush.  He  can  no  longer  paint  mi- 
nutiae and  must  become  more  gestural. 
CM:  In  the  last  few  years  we  have  been 
using  a lot  more  colle’  elements,  as  well 
as  images  that  have  been  etched.  We  are 
also  using  Japanese  rice  paper  as  a colle’ 
element.  That’s  the  main  new  aspect. 
PA:  When  you  add  a collage  element 

like  Chine  colle',  how  do  you  get  consis- 
tency in  the  multiples? 

CM:  That’s  no  problem.  It  is  like  a 

collage,  especially  some  of  these  new 
ones  we  have  been  doing.  1 get  all  the 
shapes  to  be  almost  identical  by  tracing 
the  shape  of  the  original  against  a tem- 
plate, a thin  sheet  of  aluminum  which  I 
then  cut  with  scissors.  That  gives  me  a 
sharp  edge  to  tear  against,  and  each  piece 
of  rice  paper  is  tom  around  the  same 
shape.  It’s  very  simple. 

PA:  Why  do  it? 

CM:  It  gives  a beautiful  background 

tone.  It  separates  the  image  from  the 
margin.  With  a print  there  is  always  the 
margin  to  consider.  It  adds  three  or  four 
inches  around  the  image.  A Chine  colle' 
will  give  tone  that  is  different  from  the 
paper.  Plate  tone  is  used  for  the  same 
reasons.  It  defines  the  plate  mark,  so  the 
image  is  perhaps  in  the  center  of  the 
plate,  but  then  there  is  a pale,  pale  rectan- 
gular plate  tone,  separating  it  from  the 
margin.  We  generally  don’t  want  Oat, 
two-dimensional  backgrounds.  We 
want  the  background  to  have  depth. 
That’s  why  we  do  those  brushed  aquatint 
backgrounds. 

MOTHERWELL:  The  abstract  e.x- 

pressionists  were  the  Depression  gen- 
eration with  Depression  values  — very 
suspicious  of  business  deals,  very  suspi- 
cious of  a mass  market,  very  suspicious 
of  merchandising.  And  one  is  much 
more  aware  of  the  dealer  as  a merchan- 
diser with  graphics  because  they  are 
multiple  — and  of  the  print  publisher  as  a 
merchandiser,  because  of  his  investment 
in  the  production  of  graphics,  which  is 
why  I increasingly  make  my  own  in  my 
own  studio. 


Gesture  IV  (State  I).  Robert  Motherwell 
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In  the  Greenwich  studio,  Photo:  Joan  Banach 


PA:  What  work  is  planned  for  this  sum- 
mer? 

CM:  I’ll  be  in  Provincetown  from  mid- 
July  through  August.  We  want  new 
things  to  send  to  Leslie  Waddington  in 
London,  our  new  distributor.  They  send 
prints  to  all  over  the  world.  They  publish 
a lot  of  prints  with  American  artists. 

MOTHERWELL:  Wittingly  or  not. 

every  publisher  puts  [a]  kind  of  pres- 
sure on  you.  Every  publisher  is  an  artist 
manque,  who  has  his  own  aesthetic,  no 
matter  how  hard  he  tries  to  deny  it  to 
himself.  There  are  rare  master  printers, 
though  not  publishers,  who  can  suppress 
their  own  aesthetic  in  collaborating  with 
the  artist.  The  artist's  problem  is  how  to 
neutralize  the  publisher' s aesthetic 
where  it  deviates  from  his  own. 

PA:  Have  you  ever  worked  on 

Motherwell’s  illuminations  for  literary 
works,  such  as  he  had  done  for  the  Al- 
berti poem,  A la  Pintural 
CM:  The  summer  of  the  international 
James  Joyce  symposium,  which  was 
organized  by  Nat  Halper  and  held  in 
Provincetown  in  1986,  I began  work  on 
plates  for  an  illustrated  edition  of  Joyce’s 
LHys'ies.  For  the  past  two  years,  we  have 
been  talking  a lot  about  these  images.  As 
part  of  my  job,  I have  been  reading  the 
book.  We  have  been  delving  into  Irish 
and  Celtic  imagery,  crosses  and 
churches  and  stone  castles,  using  the 
color  green.  I think  he’s  tried  to  put  him- 
self in  Dublin,  mentally.  The  problem 
was  that  Joyce  is  .so  overwhelming  that 
Bob  was  not  sure  he  could  illustrate 
Ulysses.  Yet,  Joyce  is  an  inspiration  to 
him.  The  idea  was  proposed  to  him  by 
the  publisher,  Arion  Press,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  a very  limited  edition  of  150 
copies,  to  be  published  this  fall.  It  looks 
good.  There  is  one  etching  for  each  of  the 
18  chapters  of  the  book,  plus  a title  page 
etching.  He  also  did  calligraphic  Roman 
numerals  for  the  chapter  numbers,  which 
have  been  etched. 

PA:  How  did  your  reading  of  Ulysses 

affect  your  approach  to  these  prints? 
CM:  I ve  been  trying  to  read  it  for  years. 
I’ve  never  gotten  through  it.  But  one  of 
the  things  we  both  feel  is  that  the  illustra- 
tions can’t  be  too  literally  related  to  the 
text.  They  have  to  be  abstract,  meta- 
phorical. 

MOTHERWELL:  / never  wanted  to 

illuminate  my  own  writings:  my  writ- 
ing had  only  come  about  in  an  effort  to 
illuminate  my  paintings,  or  those  of 
other  modern  artists.  I have  never  writ- 
ten a word  except  when  commissioned; 
conversely,  hardly  anything  that  I have 
painted  has  been  commissioned. 


PA:  This  spring  you  are  climbing  in 
Tibet.  Does  that  suggest  a metaphor  for 
the  artist  pushing  himself  to  his  limits? 
CM:  Through  mountain  climbing,  I 

have  learned  what  real  difficulty  is,  and 
maybe  that  makes  me  understand  meta- 
phoric difficulty.  I’ve  learned  to  push 
my  energy  to  the  very  limit,  where  every 
step  is  just  about  impossible  to  make. 
You  feel  very  weak.  A 20-pound  load 
feels  like  200  pounds.  It  takes  seconds  to 
make  each  step,  instead  of  split  seconds. 
Nothing  I do  in  my  city  life  is  that  chal- 
lenging. After  a hard  mountain  trip, 
everything  in  life  seems  a breeze.  In  the 
mountains,  it  is  very  easy  to  read  some- 
thing that’s  hard  to  read.  Maybe  this  time 
I will  take  Uly.sses  with  me. 

PA:  Motherwell  is  the  only  member  of 
the  original  abstract  expressionists  who 
has  created  an  extensive  body  of  prints. 
He  began  in  the  mid-60s  after  his 
Restrospective  at  the  Museum  of  Mod- 
em Art,  which  left  him  “overcome  by 
an  almost  metaphysical  loneliness,’’  he 
has  said. 

MOTHERWELL:  By  chance,  / came 
across  a master  printer  who  was  having 
family  and  economic  problems.  He  had 
come  from  the  Far  West  and  was  barely 
making  it.  This  coincided  with  my  desire 
to  get  out  of  the  torment  of  my  private 
studio.  (One  has  no  idea  what  it  is  like  to 
.spend  forty  years  of  one's  adult  life  alone 
in  a room  with  blank  canvas  or  blank 
paper  and  think.  “Now  what  am  / going 
to  do  with  it?")  So  the  printer  and  I 
struck  up  an  agreement  which  was  as 
much  to  my  advantage  psychologically 
as  it  was  to  his  economically.  The  psy- 
chological advantage  lay  in  cooperation 
and  the  the  sociability  of  working  with  a 
craftsman,  choosing  the  size  of  paper  or 
a stone,  conversing,  discussing  and 
having  a working  relationship  with 
another  human  being.  And  though  my 
approach  u'a.r  in  many  ways  primitive,  it 
was  then  that  I began  to  get  deeply  inter- 
ested in  printmaking.  I had  always  loved 
working  on  paper,  hut  it  was  the  camara- 
derie of  the  artist-printer  relationship 
that  tilted  the  scale  definitely,  a phe- 
nomenon that  I think  often  happens  when 
artists  grow  older  and  more  isolated. 

CM:  Technically,  there  are  more  pre- 

cise printers  than  me,  but  I care  very 
much  about  the  quality  of  what  goes  out 
under  my  name.  If  the  work  gets  better 
and  better,  as  I think  it  does,  perhaps  the 
key  thing  is  our  ability  to  work  together. 
□□ 
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E U P H O R 


A 


Moonshells  Clustered 


Nancy  Webb 


hy  Cynthia  Huntington 


I live  on  the  inside  curve  of  a spiral, 
where  the  peninsula  turns  around 
on  itself  and  curls  inward.  The  tip 
of  the  spiral  is  building  still,  as 
waves  wash  sand  along  the  outer  shore 
and  further  north,  in  a narrowing  curve  to 
the  center.  The  movement  of  this  curve  is 
inward,  counterclockwise,  winding  it- 
self back  ever  tighter,  to  set  this  place 
apart  in  its  own,  self-willed  dreaming. 

Out  here  beyond  the  last  bedrock, 
past  the  crust  of  the  glacial  deposit,  I live 


on  a foothold  of  sand  that  is  constantly 
moving.  Everything  eroded  and  nudged 
along  the  shore  ends  up  here,  broken. 
Whole  coastlines,  boulders,  good  earth 
perhaps  — they  arrive  at  last  as  sand,  an 
entropic,  shifting  mass.  Sand  keeps  its 
forms  barely  longer  than  water:  only  the 
most  recent  wave,  or  the  last  footprint 
stays  on  its  surface.  Its  history  is  all  new, 
rubbed  out  and  written  over  as  quickly  as 
the  wind  changes. 

Sleeping,  1 wake  to  sounds  of  water. 


Day  and  night  the  ocean  mutters  like  a 
restless  dreamer.  I never  catch  a word. 
The  water  is  full  of  life;  it  is  nothing  but 
life,  yet  it  is  not  itself  a living  thing.  I live 
beside  it  and  sleep  falling  into  its  voice. 
Repeating,  obsessive,  the  liquid  syl- 
lables might  almost  become  words,  but 
do  not,  just  as  the  sand  pushed  back  and 
forth  at  the  tide  line  will  not  quite  become 
a form,  though  the  ocean  shapes  it  again 
and  again. 

At  night  the  oil  lamps  shine  on  the 
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boards  and  windows  hold  the  tlames  in 
their  black  pools,  yellow  and  welcoming 
if  you  were  returning  here  after  some 
journey.  The  only  other  lights  are  down 
past  the  beach  where  boats  sail  into  the 
night  sky  — the  furthest  ones  blink  like 
low  stars  on  the  horizon.  Then  one  star 
may  take  flight,  may  glow  yellow  or  red 
or  green  and  turn  out  to  be  a small  plane 
patrolling  this  outpost,  scanning  the 
black  water  with  its  radar. 

The  shack  rocks  in  wind.  Rooted  in 
sand,  set  up  on  wood  pilings  against  the 
dune,  it  lets  the  wind  under  it,  gently 
lifting.  In  the  high  bunk,  when  the  lamps 
are  put  out,  we  feel  the  whole  structure 
sway  like  a boat  at  anchor,  and  there  is 
nothing  fixed  or  steady,  only  these  cur- 
rents carrying  us  along  in  the  dark. 

The  dark  room  is  a vessel  for  two 
dreamers:  Bert  turns  in  his  sleep,  smack- 
ing the  bottom  bunk  with  an  outtlung 
arm,  and  the  bed  shakes  and  resettles.  I 
hang  on  above,  suspended  on  the  ledge 
of  the  upper  berth  with  its  view  of  four 
windows.  They  are  effacing  themselves 
now,  as  the  inner  and  outer  darkness  fade 
toward  equilibrium.  I can  still  see  a little 
bit  of  sky  there  when  I turn,  or,  lying  flat 
on  my  back  I can  put  out  my  hand  to 
touch  the  boards  of  the  ceiling;  during 
storms  the  rain  hits  against  my  hand 
through  the  roof’s  thin  skull.  Wobbling 
on  its  axis,  the  planet  twirls  off  in  space, 
spun  in  thrall  to  a star’s  force.  Only  that 
force,  the  pull  of  the  great  fire,  and  our 
opposite  thrust  away  from  it  hold  us  on 
course,  wherever  we  are  going. 

Where  are  we  going?  By  night  and 
day,  travelling,  it  is  all  a circular  motion, 
a wheeling  around  that  turns  us  back,  but 
never  to  quite  the  same  place.  Round- 
about, tug  and  counter-pull  of  orbits, 
sphere  within  sphere  we  go,  taking  the 
long  way  round  every  time,  just  missing 
the  point  where  we  began.  We  move  in 
time  in  our  circling,  and  so  can  never 
return  to  where  we  were.  The  spiral 
opens  out;  it’s  over,  gone,  vanished. 

I live  on  the  outermost,  outward- 
reaching  shore  of  Cape  Cod,  at  no  fixed 
address.  In  seven  years  there  have  been 
a series  of  rooms;  houses,  cabins,  bor- 
rowed nests.  Of  all  the  borrowed  places, 
this  one  is  best,  this  little  board  shack 
stuck  up  on  posts  in  the  sand,  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  ocean,  sur- 
rounded by  roses,  birds,  sand  and  grass. 
I return  here  in  summers,  and  in  fall  and 
spring  whenever  1 can.  It  is  my  “pied-a- 
terre”  — literally  a foot  on  the  earth,  just 
one  because  I am  moving,  not  standing 
still. 


This  summer  house  is  my  favorite 
place  in  the  world.  It  is  a wooden  shack, 
12’  X 16',  perched  on  stilts  in  front  of  a 
sand  dune  on  the  wild  side  of  the  cape, 
where  the  dunes  slope  down  to  the  water 
only  to  rise  up  a little  further  out  as  sand 
bars,  creating  treacherous,  spectacular 
currents.  The  ocean  beats  hard  on  the  un- 
sheltered coast.  The  place  is  wild  and 
bare,  set  among  beach  roses  and  bay- 
berry.  The  shack  has  a tiny  porch,  a 
pump,  and  a weathervane  that  twirls  cra- 
zily in  the  circling  breezes.  Inside  there 
are  three  tables,  one  under  each  window, 
bunk  beds,  a gas  stove  for  cooking,  and 
a wood  stove  for  heat.  The  shingles  are 
silver  grey  from  the  wind’s  polishing. 
The  grain  of  the  boards  stands  out  in  low 
relief  where  the  soft  parts  have  been 
worn  away  by  wind-blown  sand  that 
scours  whatever  it  touches.  There  are 
gaps  between  the  boards,  and  around  the 
door  and  windows.  Sunlight  and  rain 
leak  in  equally,  making  this  a not-quite 
substantial  shelter,  the  idea  of  a house, 
but  with  hardly  any  of  a real  house’s  con- 
striction. 

The  shack  has  a name,  “Euphoria,” 
which  at  first  I thought  sounded  a little 
silly  and  high-flown,  but  not  anymore.  It 
means  elation,  and  has  to  do  with  the 
wind.  The  name  came  with  it  along  with 
other  bits  of  history  which  belong  to  it 
more  than  we  do. 

In  spring  we  pack  up  our  books  and 
winter  clothes  to  store  in  someone’s 
basement  and  get  together  some  boxes  of 


provisions,  load  them  on  a friend’s  four- 
wheel  drive  truck  and  move  back  to  the 
dunes.  The  pump  handle  is  put  back  in 
place,  the  outhouse  retrieved  from 
bushes  where  it  rested  on  its  side,  and  set 
up  at  a proper  distance  from  the  shack, 
and  I unpack  what  I’ve  brought  — rice, 
oil,  beans  and  cans  of  things,  flashlight, 
radio,  cooking  pots,  blankets,  sweat- 
shirts, filmy  beach  clothes.  Everything 
fits,  in  a comer  or  on  a shelf,  stowed  as  on 
a small  boat,  neat  and  tight.  It  is  very  sat- 
isfying to  have  it  so  neat  and  tight.  I fill 
the  paraffin  lamps  while  Bert  fixes  the 
propane  tank  to  the  stove  and  we’re  in 
business.  It’s  an  hour’s  walk  to  town, 
uphill  and  down  in  deep,  soft  sand  — far 
enough  so  the  summer  crowds  will 
hardly  reach  us.  Beach  buggies  and  vans 
roll  up  and  down  the  beach,  a regular 
parade  on  weekends,  scattered  lights  of 
fishermen’s  vigils  by  night.  From  where 
we  sit  they  look  small,  their  noise  lost  in 
the  constant  turning  of  waves. 

We  aren’t  so  far  from  anything  really 
— the  big  blue  water  tower  sits  on  one 
horizon  with  the  lights  of  the  town 
ranged  beyond  it,  and  the  rangers  of  the 
National  Seashore  come  by  in  their  green 
pickups  along  the  beach  at  regular  inter- 
vals. We  are  settled,  here  in  this  tram- 
meled wilderness,  smack  in  the  middle 
of  the  world,  with  both  feet  in  time  — and 
yet.  And  yet  time  does  let  go  a little  here 
and  there,  for  intervals  when  the  other 
world  takes  over.  Then  we  are  closer  to 
something  we  do  not  know  well,  and  we 
feel  another  life,  the  life  of  the  continent 
and  the  unformed  sphere  of  water  touch- 
ing it,  still  touching  and  forming.  And 
even  though  the  air  is  full  of  death  and 
terrible  radio  signals,  and  full  color  pic- 
tures of  war  zones  from  satellites  sent 
overhead,  it  is  peaceful  beneath  all  that. 
A fat  gull  rows  slowly  across  the  sky, 
ponderously,  deliberately,  heavily 
flying.  When  we  have  come  back  we 
settle  ourselves  for  a look  around,  fill  the 
small  blue  cups  with  brandy,  and  watch 
and  listen  as  the  evening  comes  on.  Then 
day  and  night  pour  into  one  another  like 
water,  each  day  is  a slice  of  eternity  — 
each  day  is  the  whole  thing.  Then  it  is 
time  to  light  the  lamps,  and  not  so  much 
later,  to  put  them  out. 

These  sand  dunes  were  made  by  the 
ocean.  They  are  what  is  given  back,  after 
all  the  ground  the  sea  has  ripped  away  in 
storms,  or  just  pulled  off  at  the  edges 
with  its  constant  tugging  — the  excess  is 
returned  here,  and  it  is  an  odd,  some- 
times unearthly  place,  unlike  any  other. 
The  ancient  dunes.  In  spring  the  arriving 
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birds  seem  barely  to  touch  down  and  lift 
off  again,  leaving  scratches  in  the  sand, 
marks  of  migrations  and  sudden  skittish 
flights  that  lead  always  back  into  the  sky. 

When  the  ocean  makes  land  it  cre- 
ates something  very  different  from 
land’s  land.  No  bedrock,  or  heavy 
humus  and  clay,  no  hard-packed  soil  that 
holds  roots  of  big  trees  and  records  of 
time  in  its  layers,  that  enfolds  the  bodies 
and  lost  treasures  of  the  past.  It  builds 
with  what  its  currents  can  carry,  float  in 
its  turbulence,  piece  by  piece,  grain  by 
grain,  slowly  accumulating.  The  ocean, 
in  its  disquiet,  can  only  “imagine”  — 
that  is,  bring  forth  an  image  of  — what  is 
in  flux,  and  so  it  creates  a shoreline  and 
a landscape  that  moves  in  waves,  and 
hills  that  rise  and  fall  and  toss  one  over 
another,  and  take  the  imprint  of  wind  on 
their  surfaces.  The  ocean  creates  in  its 
own  image,  the  dunes  like  waves  frozen 
in  stone,  still  pushing,  pushed,  lapping 
forward. 

The  ocean  is  waves  and  the  dunes  are 
waves  — are  they  a form  or  a motion? 
Waves  of  sand  and  waves  of  water.  The 
bird’s  wings  rippling  V’s  above  the 
shoreline.  Is  that  a shape  — where  does 
it  go  then?  It  is  forever  rising  and  falling 
back.  And  in  all  of  this  becoming,  where 
is  memory,  record  — what  survives  but 
that  pulse,  that  endless  rising  and  fall- 
ing? 

Whatever  it  is,  it  is  not  life.  Life  tries 
to  counter  or  absorb  that  force;  that  is 
why  the  grass  lies  down  under  the  wind 
and  the  vines  tangle  and  tumble  into  the 
valleys.  Life  is  very  small  here.  And  not 
death,  which  after  all  belongs  to  our 
living,  not  death  but  non-life  holds  sway 
here.  It  is  like  being  back  at  the  begin- 
ning, starting  over  1 sometimes  think. 
The  not-alive:  sand  grains,  waves,  water, 
are  the  bare  elements  that  everything 
living  here  must  come  to  terms  with. 
Many  of  these  are  components  of  life, 
necessary  — like  salt,  water,  oxygen  — 
but  not  life  for  all  that.  Life  organizes,  in 
all  this  strong  force,  taking  a battering,  it 
organizes  itself  a little  bit  and  makes 
inroads  on  the  way  things  are,  not  oppos- 
ing, but  altering,  fitting  here  and  there, 
for  what  will  serve. 

If  this  world  is  moved  by  waves,  sand 
is  the  matter  that  is  displaced,  lifted  grain 
by  grain,  to  change  the  structure  of  ap- 


pearances. Sand  follows  motion,  riding 
inside  waves  and  currents.  Its  weight  is 
nothing;  it  can  blow  or  float  or  be  carried 
by  any  power.  The  shapes  it  makes  have 
little  to  do  with  the  structure  of  its  pieces, 
old  eroded  crystals,  particles  of  quartz 
and  feldspar,  flakes  of  silica.  Gathered 
up,  it  makes  plains  and  pleats,  cliffs  and 
dunes,  and  long  sloping  summer  beaches 
marked  between  tides  by  footprints  and 
Jeep  tracks  and  branches  the  wind  drags 
about. 

Sand  grains  are  very  old,  worn  down 
from  rock  and  mineral,  finally  nearly  ir- 
reducible. They  are  the  particular,  the 
acted-upon,  materia.  They  are  nothing 
alone.  Together  they  create  a landscape. 
Lifted  and  carried,  held  in  the  motions  of 
water  and  air,  with  no  force  or  strength  of 
their  own,  they  provide  a physical  record 
of  the  evanescent.  This  is  the  direction 
the  wind  came;  here  is  the  meeting  of 
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wave  and  shore... 

Sand  makes  a world  of  re-used 
pieces,  something  out  of  nothing.  Any- 
thing soft  in  it  has  been  washed  away  as 
mud,  as  the  grains  were  rubbed  down, 
tossed  together,  one  against  another,  in 
the  friction  of  re-creation.  Nothing  in  it 
is  what  it  was.  “Grains”  — they  are 
“stuff,”  they  are  wreckage...  They  are 
everything  that  has  already  happened. 
Fragments  of  lost  kingdoms,  until  the 
wave  sweeps  over  them  again  and  they 
are  used  and  gathered  up  by  time  to  be 
more  than  they  are.  They  are  the  multi- 
tudes, waiting  to  be  organized. 

“1  will  multiply  thy  .seed  as  the  stars 
of  the  heaven,  and  as  the  sand  which  is 
upon  the  seashore...” 

“And  yet  the  number  of  the  children 
of  Israel  shall  be  like  the  sand  of  the  sea, 
which  cannot  be  measured  nor  num- 
bered.” 

The  breath  of  the  Lord  moved  over 
the  dust  and  the  dust  stirred  and  rose  up. 


The  breath  of  the  Lord  was  a gale  force  of 
life,  irresistible,  immense.  How  was  the 
dust  gathered,  why  was  it  not  set  fleeing 
from  that  storm  wave  of  God’s  own 
breath?  The  Hebrew  word  for  creature 
also  translates  as  soul  — what  brings  the 
two  together,  dust  and  spirit,  to  make 
something  that  walks  about,  builds  walls 
and  cities,  that  utters  the  outgoing  breath 
shaped  in  words  of  praise?  What  force 
holds  us,  to  command  the  disparate 
pieces  to  return,  to  make  them  utter  the 
stillness  of  a single  fonn?  The  spider’s 
web,  the  moon  shell,  the  way  the  grass 
blades  circle  their  tips  on  the  sand,  all 
the.se  speak  of  return.  Something  makes 
the  movement  turn  back  even  as  it  builds. 
The  breath  of  waves  on  sand,  spirit  on 
dust,  these  move  the  dead  matter,  but 
what  holds  it  back  at  once,  slowing  the 
movement,  offering  a curve  to  every 
line? 

What  is  formed  takes  on  a hesitancy, 
circling  back  to  completion.  Straight 
lines  are  the  mind’s  fantasy;  the  world  is 
round  and  we  move  in  orbits,  sphere 
within  sphere,  pivoting  to  a center  we  do 
not  know  and,  "...  the  way  from  any 
point  to  any  other  point,”  as  Lawrence 
wrote,  “is  around  the  bend  of  the  inevi- 
table.” 

But  sand  advances  like  a ghost 
across  the  surface  of  sculpted  sand.  It 
gleams  like  skin,  spread  wide,  heaped 
uprising,  its  surfaces  polished  as  if  a 
dune  were  a single  thing.  Or  this  body  of 
land  whose  form  curls  back,  a shrimp’s 
tail,  a fist  curling.  The  shape  that  waves 
build  out  to  sea  clings  to  itself  at  the  end, 
changing  direction.  Countering  the 
force  that  moves  things  forward  is  a force 
of  resistance.  It  drags  the  act  behind  the 
intention,  it  thinks  again,  looks  over  its 
shoulder,  and  lends  coherence  by  repeat- 
ing a theme.  The  sand  bar  that  trips  the 
wave  and  sends  it  curling,  spiralling,  up 
to  where  it  breaks  in  the  sun  in  a thousand 
filaments,  hurled  separate  molecules  of 
water,  is  the  visible  form  of  “wave.” 

Every  morning  a grey  spider  repairs 
her  web  under  the  doorstep.  I have  to  lie 
down  flat  and  hang  my  head  over  for  a 
close-up  view.  It  is  a shining  trail  she 
lays  down,  pulled  seductively  inward 
across  the  four  crossed  strands,  linking 
the  underside  of  the  shack,  steps  and  all. 
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in  one  conspiracy.  Follow  her  down, 
flies  and  gnats,  into  the  spit-stuck  ten- 
drils; you  will  go  in  but  not  return.  A bit 
of  leaf  caught  sideways  moves  like  a sail 
to  send  a shiver  up  the  threads.  I poke  a 
twig  at  the  center  and  the  whole  creation 
spins,  movement  and  reflex,  drops  of 
water  shimmering  and  reflecting,  but  the 
surface  holds. 

At  each  turn  the  circle  is  smaller,  re- 
turning to  recapitulate  the  passage,  pass- 
ing the  same  place  again,  winding 
deeper.  As  she  weaves,  she  passes  her- 
self coming  and  going.  And  when  that 
galaxy  of  threads  is  made  it  seems  to 
keep  spinning  — light  and  moisture  catch 
the  sway  and  shine  in  it,  like  one  of  those 
painted  spirals  held  up  by  the  carnival 
hypnotist. 

I have  a moon  snail  as  big  as  my 
thumb,  bleached  white  by  the  sun.  Its 
hollows,  translucent  and  fragile  as  old 
crockery,  have  been  empty  a long  time. 
Why  1 saved  this  one  and  not  another  I 
can’t  say  — they  are  scattered  every- 
where in  the  sand  and  this  one  had  noth- 
ing special  to  recommend  it,  whether  in 
size,  perfection  of  shape  or  state  of  pres- 
ervation — but  if  I must  collect,  why  not, 
after  all,  take  the  most  ordinary  speci- 
men? The  extraordinary  speaks  of  ex- 
ception, insisting  on  itself,  while  the 
ordinary  speaks  for  all  its  type.  It  will  do 
for  all  the  shells  I have  found  and  kicked 
aside  and  picked  up  and  dropped  again, 
the  way  you  always  do  at  the  beach,  in 
summer,  in  the  long  afternoons. 

The  moon-shell  spirals,  still  turning 
in  my  hand  — coracle  in  which  the  animal 
buries  itself,  anchored  or  floating  at  sea. 
It  is  dark  inside,  and  the  soft  body  presses 
against  the  sides,  curled  up  as  if  to  dream. 
Now  empty,  it  keeps  that  impress,  that 
turn  and  return;  the  animal  has  long  since 
died. 

Sitting  in  the  sun  I watch  clouds  reel 
overhead,  and  the  lone  strands  of  beach 
grass  bending  over,  that  draw  curves 
with  their  tips,  leaning  into  the  sand. 
Drawing  spirals  — circles  that  won’t 
close,  that  return  to  their  beginning,  only 
just  off  center.  The  spiral  opens  out  and 
closes  inward,  affording  a very  narrow 
entry  at  last  into  the  nothing,  the  blank 
eye. 

It’s  that  nothing  I think  of  later,  as  I 
fall  toward  sleep.  Remembering,  a little. 


then  less.  How  hot  the  sun  was,  my 
muscles  stretched  from  walking  in  deep 
sand,  bending,  reaching,  perhaps  it  was  a 
day  we  picked  blueberries,  perhaps  a 
long  beach  walk.  My  legs  jerk  and  relax. 
I’m  full  of  sun  and  oxygen  and  so  tired  I 
won’t  drift  off  to  sleep  but  plunge,  letting 
being  slide  away  from  me,  in  a rapid, 
winding  free-fall  to  the  black  center. 

These  three  then:  spiral,  sand  and 
wave  — the  form,  the  matter,  and  the 
meter  of  this  place.  The  wind  here  is  al- 
most another  body  of  the  sea,  extending 
the  ocean’s  tides  and  currents  inland,  rip- 
pling the  tops  of  the  dunes  in  waves.  All 
in  motion,  the  ocean  urging  its  bits  of 
sand  into  shape,  licking  and  lapping  at 
the  edge  of  the  land  like  an  animal 
mother,  slowly  building  the  spiral  that 
makes  and  unmakes  the  world. 

These  three  — 1 would  like  to  say  that 
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is  all.  But  there  is  a fourth  presence  ever 
before  me,  something  utterly  different, 
and  inescapable.  It  is  there  in  the  engines 
and  the  little  red  and  green  lights  of 
airplanes  skimming  the  beach  all  night, 
in  the  endless  questioning  of  the  night  by 
radar  signals.  It  is  the  presence  of  his- 
tory, and  I can  read  it  here  as  plainly  as  I 
read  the  other  forces,  though  with  con- 
siderably less  pleasure.  It  is  history 
beating  its  straight  path  across  every 
wave  and  curve,  with  all  its  story  of  force 
and  shortcuts,  will  and  nightmare,  and 
never  treading  the  same  ground  twice. 
Onward!  Clatter  of  the  world  trying  to 
accomplish  desires  — I would  turn  away 
from  it  here  if  I could  and  just  listen  to  the 
water,  which  is  full  of  longing  but  never 
articulates  a demand.  I would  turn  away 
and  listen,  but  it  is  not  possible.  My  mind 
is  full  of  voices  too;  my  desires  speak 
loud,  and  the  air  is  full  of  terrible  engines. 
The  radar  domes  in  Truro  glow  above  the 
dune  called  Ararat.  Air  Force  planes 


practice  maneuvers  overhead.  Fishing 
boats  trail  oil  and  purple  spumes  of 
spilled  gasoline  and  garbage  of  their 
trade.  Tankers  carrying  oil  from  wild- 
eyed eastern  sheikdoms  loom  like  huge 
grey  slugs  on  the  horizon. 

The  moon  pulls  at  the  earth’s  waters 
and  the  earth  pulls  them  back  down.  In  a 
high  wind  I feel  the  tug  and  pull  of  nails 
in  wood,  the  shack  leaning,  lifting,  bear- 
ing down.  Hold  on.  We’re  going  to  soar 
right  over  that  far  dune  some  day  and 
wake  up  in  Plymouth;  I dream  it  often, 
that  ungainly  triumphant  flight  of  the 
shack  Euphoria,  board  by  board,  un- 
winding. Everything  we  touch  is  flying, 
years  in  its  breath.  Expanding,  pushed 
out  of  ourselves,  we  rush  into  straight 
ahead  into  chaos  and  rebound,  and  fall 
again,  like  water  bouncing  off  a rock. 

Where  are  we  going?  Despite  the 
best  instruments,  calculations,  and  pre- 
dictions, we  don’t  know.  We  can  meas- 
ure speed  and  direction,  but  no  destina- 
tion in  sight.  We  are  unwheeling  the 
bound  energies,  fleeing  the  center,  as  a 
plant  leaves  a seed  in  shoots,  that  in  time- 
lapse  photography  might  seem  to  break 
forward  with  the  abrupt  violence  of  sun- 
flares.  This  dissolution  makes  another 
shape  which  fulfills  its  own  innate  notion 
of  form,  something  new,  something  en- 
tirely called-for  and  necessary,  as  time 
makes  forms  and  breaks  them  up  for  the 
grand  amazement. 

Waking,  I wash  at  the  basin;  water 
swirls  into  the  drain,  tugged  sideways  by 
the  earth’s  rotation  pulling  against  the 
tug  of  gravity.  The  water  spirals  out, 
swallowing  itself,  breaking  up  whatever 
images  it  held.  The  morning  pulls  for- 
ward in  time;  pulled  through  space  we 
turn  from  the  sun  and  back,  that  return  set 
against  the  straight  downward  fall  of  the 
day  that  never  returns.  There  is  always 
the  movement  through  space,  turning 
from  the  light  and  then  returning,  spin- 
ning out  while  time  pushes  forward. 
There  is  always  a lingering  motion  to 
descent,  some  reluctance,  as  if  the  very 
appeal  of  this  life  could  hold  us,  still  cir- 
cling. 

Waking,  I turn  back  to  the  day.  A 
new  day,  returned,  but  not  the  same. 

(continued  on  page  174} 
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In  the  last  days  of  the  Fo’c’sle, 
one  chill  noon  in  late  Novem- 
ber, 1984,  Zeke  Nauls  and 
Phenny  Lake  happened  in  at 
the  same  time  to  have  a last  drink.  They 
got  schooners  of  beer  at  the  bar,  paid 
their  90  cents  apiece,  passed  on  either 
side  of  the  long  narrow  beam  table  that 
bisected  the  worn  floor,  sat  down  to- 
gether in  the  west  window  and  looked  at 
the  great  linden  in  front  of  the  library 
across  the  street. 

He  was  a handsome  women-ought- 
to-be-thankful-I-was-ever-born  blond, 
and  had  been  around.  She  had  been 
around  herself,  at  least  as  long  as  he,  and 
had  had  her  ups  and  downs.  The  gray 
was  on  them  both,  and  weathered  lines  at 
eye  and  mouth. 

“Not  exactly  a happy  occasion,”  he 

said. 

Several  reporters  had  just  left.  The 
phlegmatic  owner,  merely  anxious  to 
sell  and  retire,  surprised  by  the  fuss  and 
furor,  dismayed  by  the  post  mortems  in  the 
talk  all  around,  did  not  look  quite  at  ease, 
though  the  price  of  the  place  had  increased 
nearly  1,500%  in  the  29  years  since  he 
bought  it. 

The  Fo’c’sle  had  opened  as  a 
fishermen’s  saloon  in  1956,  spawn  of  the 
New  Deal  Tavern,  est.  1934,  upon  repeal 


of  Prohibition.  Women  were  admitted  in 
1960,  ending  the  last  Men’s-Only  on  the 
Cape.  On  December  3rd,  1985,  it  would 
become  Conrad’s,  owned  by  Gold  Coast 
Properties,  Inc.,  a gay  group. 

“I  can’t  even  imagine  it,”  she  said. 

“1  can,”  he  said  with  morbid  ennui. 
“Food  not  booze.  Pink  walls,  gilt  mir- 
rors. WASP  clipper  ship  pictures  instead 
of  Portuguese  fishing  gear,  little  red 
curtains  across  the  windows,  separate 
little  tables,  no  more  benches,  no  life  . . .” 

“Wait  till  the  Hell’s  Angels  arrive 
for  the  Blessing  of  the  Fleet.” 

He  gave  a glum  snort.  “Hey!  Lotta 
people  losing  their  living  room.” 

“Their  office,”  she  said. 

“We  ought  to  sit  around  here,”  he 
said,  “all  afternoon  and  get  sloshed.” 

She  laughed,  and  looked  at  him,  and 
laughed  again. 

“We  really  should,”  he  said.  “Last 
chance.” 

“I’m  game,”  she  said.  “It’s  my  day 
off” 

He  felt  suddenly  consoled,  filled 
with  pleasurable  anticipation  of  a proper 
wake.  “I  spent  the  best  years  of  my  life 
looking  at  that  tree,”  he  said. 

“If  you  sat  here  long  enough  you 
saw  everything,”  she  agreed. 

“Fact,”  he  said,  splaying  out  his 
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long  well-made  legs,  laying  his 
elbows  on  the  window  ledge,  lilt- 
ing his  face  back  to  catch  the 
weak  sun  just  as  Billy  McPhee 
came  out  of  Dodie’s  Pizza  next 
door  with  a dripping  slice,  went 
past  without  a glance  in. 

“There’s  what’s-his-name,’’ 

Zeke  said.  “You  once  had  a little 
fling  with  him,  I believe.” 

"Oh,  yes.  Several.  Oh,  we 
went  round  and  round.”  She 

watched  him  out  of  sight  with  inscrutable  eyes,  then  laughed. 
“Now  look  who  comes!” 

Amy  Blue  sailed  by  on  a bicycle. 

“Not  half  bad,”  he  said  with  a little  nod  of  accord.  “And 
here’s  another  of  mine.” 

Up  Freeman  Street,  straight  toward  them,  came  Sally  Dill, 
with  her  perpetually  skeptical  look.  She  noticed  them  in  the 
window  and  lifted  her  chin  as  she  turned  along  Commercial 
Street  past  the  linden. 

“You  never!”  Phenny  said.  “I  don’t  believe  you.” 

He  hacked  a coughing  laugh  and  eyed  her.  “You’d  be  sur- 
prised,” he  said.  “1  always  got  my  share.  In  the  old  days.  More 
than  my  share  actually.” 

“You  always  had  a new  one,”  she  said,  “every  time  I saw 
you.” 

“You  were  hardly  a nun,”  he  said. 

“Oh,  1 was  the  original  New  York  whore,”  said  said. 
"Remember  that?  That’s  what  they  used  to  call  any  woman 
who  wasn't  a townie.” 

“Lotta  changes,”  he  said,  brooding. 

“End  of  an  era,”  she  said  and  went  to  the  bar  and  came 
back  with  refills.  Her  rather  lewd  breasts,  of  which  she  was 
consciously  vain,  jiggled  left  and  right  in  her  favorite  faded 
jersey  with  its  remnant  of  pale  blue  ribbon  at  the  cleft. 

“And  here’s  another  of  mine,”  he  confided  with  casual 
spite.  Dotty  Gingrich  and  Rawl  Walz  came  arm-in-arm  along 
by  the  four  Doric  columns  of  the  Plain  & Fancy,  crossed 
Freeman  Street,  passed  beneath  the  outstretched  branches  of 
the  linden  and  reached  the  white  picket  fence  and  bare  brick 
patio  and  awning  supports  of  the  boarded-up  Cafe  Blase, 
before  Phenny  began  to  laugh  irrepressibly. 

“What’s  so  funny?”  Zeke  said.  “You  don’t  believe  me?” 
Phenny  went  on  laughing  in  fits  of  giggles,  as  if  she  were 
being  tickled,  and  her  tits  jiggled  exorbitantly. 

“She’s  not  such  a dog,”  Zeke  said,  miffed. 

“You  were  lucky,”  Phenny  said,  “if  you  ask  me.  I went 
with  Rawl  for  a while,  that’s  all  1 meant.” 

“Rawl?  I neverknew  that,  Zeke  said,  taken  aback. 
“Seventy-three  or  -four,”  she  said.  “1  can’t  say  1 remem- 
ber that  it  was  worth  it.” 

“1  got  some  to  my  credit  I wouldn’t  even  want  to  admit 
to,”  he  agreed.  “What  a town!” 

She  began  to  laugh  again,  looking  at  him  from  under  her 


blue-shaded  eyelids  and  dark  lashes. 

He  felt  mtK'ked,  goaded  to  say 
with  slow  insinuating  challenge, 
“What  we  ought  to  do  is  play  a little 
truth  game,  have  a little  contest. 
Anyone  who  passes  the  linden,  we 
have  to  say  if  we  ever  did  them,  even 
if  it  was  only  once,  and  we  have  to 
say  what  they  were  like.  No  lying. 
We  have  to  swear  to  tell  the  truth. 
We’ll  start  from  scratch.  Zero  to 
zero.” 

“Which  wins?”  Phenny  wondered.  “Fewest  or  most?” 
“Either  way,”  he  conceded.  “Everybody  wins.” 

“Wins  what?”  she  .said. 

“Whatever.”  And  he  joggled  his  eyebrows  separately  at 

her. 

“In  that  case,”  she  said,  “we  better  have  another  beer,” 
and  he  rose  gladly  and  went  to  the  bar  to  get  them.  Just  then 
Stan  and  Bill  passed  by  the  linden,  almost  at  the  same  moment, 
going  in  opposite  directions,  giving  each  other  hardly  a nod. 
Neither  saw  her  in  the  window,  nor  was  she  sorry  that  old 
bedlam  a trois  was  not  to  be  recalled. 

Zeke  came  back  with  the  beers  and  two  shots  of  tequila, 
stretched  out  again  in  the  comer  and  majestically  craned  his 
neck  to  see  as  far  as  he  could  in  both  directions  along  the  empty 
street.  “Now,”  he  said,  “nobody’ll  come.” 

She  looked  doubtful,  took  a sip  of  the  tequila.  “Long  time 
since  I’ve  been  on  a binge,”  she  said. 

Soon  various  and  strange  appeared,  but  without  offering 
any  but  facetious  sport — Mrs.  Meraunder,  with  here  curious 
crow-like  gait  and  intent  white  face;  Bamie  Barmy,  regaling 
himself;  two  animated  gay  waiters;  and  a large  lesbian  with  a 
tiny  toe-tripping  poodle  on  a short  leash  named  Man  Eater. 

“There’s  no  more  straight  people  anyway,”  said  Zeke 
morosely. 

“That  doesn’t  bother  me,”  Phenny  said.  “What  I mind 
are  the  rents.  How’s  anyone  supposed  to  stay  here?” 

“Lotta  building  nobody  can  afford  to  live  in,”  Zeke  said, 
“and  all  in  the  last  two  years.  Wherever  you  look  they’re 
sticking  these  humungous  monstrosities  on  every  dune,  we’re 
getting  a skyline  like  Tokyo,  all  these  flimsy  apartments  piled 
up  like  pagodas.  I ran  into  Joe  Costa  back  there  in  Portuguese 
Heaven,  he  said,  ‘You  come  around  a comer  you  been  going 
around  all  your  life  and  all  of  a sudden  it’s  Condo  City. 
Overnight!’  he  says.” 

“Greed,”  Phenny  said.  “We  always  said  it  would  hap- 
pen. Buying  up  houses  and  raising  the  rents!  You  can’t  even 
buy  a pair  of  socks  any  more,  plenty  of  $400  sweaters  though. 
Who  can  afford  to  live  here?” 

Zeke  grimaced.  “Dmg  dealers,”  he  said,  “high  rollers. 
Do  you  remember  Slim?  Summer  of  ’67,  maybe.” 

Abigail,  as  always  wraithlike  in  white,  floated  unnoticed 
toward  them  on  Freeman  Street,  hesitated  on  the  comer,  gritted 
her  teeth,  glided  east,  and  Zeke  spotted  her.  “Well,”  he  said. 
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“I’m  one  up  on  you.” 

“She  didn’t  go  by  the  linden,” 

Phenny  scoffed.  “Under  the 
branches  maybe,  but  not  by  the  tree 
itself.  You  have  to  go  all  the  way  past 
on  Commercial  Street.” 

“Ohh.  Kay,”  Zeke  allowed. 

“She  was  great  anyway.  Slim.  Slim 
was  this  grizzled  old  black  guy  who 
showed  up  one  day.  All  he  had  was 
a guitar  and  a hat  and  he  did  the 
talking  blues  all  up  and  down  the 
street  till  the  hat  filled  up  with  money,  and  then  he’d  come  in 
here  and  drink  it.  He  bought  everybody  rounds  and  then  he’d 
go  out  on  the  street  again.  A whole  crowd  followed  him 
around,  all  these  college  kids  with  their  guitars  trying  to  learn 
his  tricks.  ’There’s  only  one  way,’  he’d  say.  ‘Git  black  and  go 
to  jail.’ 

“He  crashed  at  the  house  I was  staying  in  a couple  of 
nights.  He  was  like  a corpse  in  the  morning,  we  thought  he  was 
dead.  He  couldn’t  get  out  of  bed,  he  wouldn’t  even  open  his 
eyes  till  someone  poured  some  whiskey  in  his  mouth,  and 
finally  he’d  reach  for  his  guitar,  and  pretty  soon  he’d  be  tuning 
up  at  the  kitchen  table,  whiskey  in  his  coffee.  He  never  ate,  why 
they  called  him  Slim,  I guess.” 

“There  were  some  real  characters,”  Phenny  said. 
“They’d  allbe  sitting  in  here  right  now.” 

Time  yawned  in  the  silence,  uneasy  and  sad,  and  both  took 
an  abstracted  glance  around  the  empty  bar,  then  had  a hit  of 
tequila. 

Phenny  laughed.  “Remember  when  Wence  went  out  in 
the  parking  lot  to  fight  some  guy  and  stepped  in  a pothole  and 
sued  the  owner  and  made  a bundle?  Went  to  Hawaii  for  the 
winter.  ‘Oh,  no,  we  can’t  fight.  I’m  injured.’  Broke  his  foot.” 
A shadow  of  mirth,  more  like  a cough,  forced  Zeke’s  lips 
and  depressed  his  chest.  A hundred  funny  stories  lit  his  eyes 
and  he  nodded,  reaching  for  a cigarette. 

Phenny  said,  “I’ll  never  forget  the  time  Sonji  got  caught 
in  the  toilet  paper.  Just  when  she  had  a plan.  Just  when  she 
thought  she  had  it  all  together.  She’d  drunk  just  the  right 
amount — she  thought — no  more,  no  less.  Exact.  She  was  going 
to  be  very  cool,  she  got  it  caught  in  her  pants  somehow,  she 
came  strolling  back  from  the  Ladies,  trailing  the  whole  roll.” 
Zeke  flicked  an  ash  off  his  boot  and  glanced  out  to  see  Rolf 
striding  by  the  linden.  “Well,”  he  said.  “Moment  of  truth.” 
“Just  once,”  Phenny  confessed.  “When  he  first  came  to 
town.  I don’t  really  remember  much  about  it.  We  ate  some 
oysters  and  drank  some  wine  and  then  we  went  for  a swim.  He 
was  very  ceremonious.” 

“Two  to  one!”  Zeke  ejaculated — prematurely  it  turned 
out — as  Alycia  and  Lou  came  into  view  from  the  east,  then 
turned  down  Freeman  Street  before  passing  the  linden. 

“No  score  for  you,”  Phenny  crowd.  “I’m  shutting  you 
out.” 

“Hey!”  Zeke  said.  “I’m  getting  screwed.  Where  is 


everybody  anyway?” 

“AA,”  Phenny  said. 
“Yeah!”  Zeke  said,  ag- 
grieved. “Or  dead.  Or  left  town. 
Where’d  they  all  go?  People  used 
to  come  back  at  least.  They  don’t 
even  come  back  any  more.” 
“Bum  up  fast,  die  young,” 
Phenny  said.  “That  was  the  idea. 
As  I recall.” 

“It’s  called  risk-taking 
now,”  Zeke  said  and  laughed, 
and  Phenny  hunched  her  shoulders  and  laughed  too. 

“End  of  an  era,”  she  said.  “Well  we  survived.” 

They  looked  out  at  the  bleak  street  and  2^ke  lit  another 
cigarette.  “Maybe  we  should  have  a blackberry  brandy,”  he 
said.  “For  the  stomach.” 

“Then  we  should  go  out  back  and  have  a little  smoke,”  she 
said.  “For  the  head.” 

“1  don’t  have  any,”  Zeke  said. 

“I  don’t  either,”  she  said. 

“What  happened  to  your  little  silver  joint-carrier?”  Zeke 
said.  “You  were  never  without  it.” 

“Somebody  stole  it,”  she  said.  “Right  off  the  table.  They 
liked  it,  so  they  stole  it.  I don’t  even  smoke  any  more.” 

“Lotta  changes,”  Zeke  said.  “I  never  had  a straight  day 
from  one  year  to  the  next.  Get  up  in  the  morning,  have  a little 
toke,  and  then  sail,  man!” 

“Really!”  Phenny  said.  “And  the  acid!  Ooh!  And  the 
mescaline!  It  was  just  one  long  trip.  I don’t  know  how  anything 
ever  got  done.  It  was  fun  though.” 

“Some  people  went  a little  too  far,”  Zeke  said.  “Never 
did  get  back.” 

“I  remember  a party  on  Mayflower  Heights,”  Phenny 
said.  “Somebody  had  some  liquid  pot,  about  two  hundred 
dollars  a drop,  you  smoked  it  in  a pipe  that  plugged  into  a wall 
socket,  it  had  this  long  cord.  Unbelievable  stuff!  I looked 
around.  Wally  Jones  was  wiggling  in  his  chair  like  a baby, 
Jimmy  D.  was  raving  at  himself  in  the  mirror.  I was  the  only 
woman  there,  I realized  everyone  was  absolutely  crazed,  like 
everyone  had  turned  into  a monster  ...” 

“Yeah,”  Zeke  said.  “Those  were  the  days  when  you  went 
home  and  killed  your  wife.  If  you  still  had  one.  How’d  you 
wind  up  down  here  anyway?” 

“I  got  on  the  wrong  bus,”  she  said. 

Zeke  laughed.  “Providencetown,”  he  said.  “I  went  as  far 
as  I could  go.  I knew  it  was  the  end  of  the  line  for  me.” 

“You  know  what’s  weird?”  she  said.  “The  way  townies 
can  date  you.  Like  you’ll  be  sitting  on  the  meastrack  and  some 
old  Portagee  will  say,  ‘How  long  you  been  here  now?’  And 
while  you’re  trying  to  figure  it  out,  he’ll  say,  ‘About  fourteen 
years,  right  dear?’  And  you  realize  he’s  exactly  right.  They 
always  know.  How  do  they  do  that?” 

Eddie  Evenshire  rolled  slowly  by  in  his  pickup  truck  with 
two  dogs  on  the  seat  beside  him  and  two  more  in  back.  He  had 
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a stub  of  cigar  behind  one  ear  and  sawdust  in  his  hair.  He  gave 
them  a guffaw  and  revved  his  engine. 

“Two  to  nothing,”  Phenny  said  and  gulped  her  tequila. 
“No  kidding!”  Zeke  said.  “1  can’t  feature  you  with  him.” 
“Oh,  he  broke  my  heart,”  she  said.  “Years  ago.” 
“Him?”  Zeke  said.  “1  didn’t  know  you  had  a heart.” 
“Oh,  yes,”  she  said.  "At  least  I started  out  with  one.” 
“So?”  Zeke  said.  “How  was  he?” 

“Lasted  about  a month,”  she  said,  “in  like  a lion,  out  like 
a louse.  To  tell  you  the  truth.  I’m  not  all  that  fond  of  dogs.” 
Marilyn  and  Dimble  strode  by  in  perfect  step,  elbows 
linked,  both  in  black  watch-caps  and  hooded  blue  sweatshirts, 
exactly  the  same  height. 

"No  .score,”  said  Zeke.  “You  can’t  tell  me.” 

“1  wouldn’t  try,”  Phenny  said.  “1  always  like  to  see  them. 
They  go  back  to  the  year  one.” 

"Siamese  twins,”  Zeke  said  in  disgust.  "Zilch  for  any- 
body. No  consideration  at  all.” 

The  bartender  came  over  with  the  wastebasket  and  emp- 
tied their  ashtray,  then  stood  for  a moment,  looking  out  the 
window.  “End  of  an  era,”  he  said. 

Phenny  followed  him  back  to  the  bar  and  returned  with  two 
shots  of  blackberry  brandy,  just  in  time  to  catch  Rodger  passing 
the  linden.  “Three  to  nothing,”  she  said.  "Mr.  Vanity,  who 
pulls  in  his  belly  in  bed.” 

"One  to  three.”  said  Zeke,  rather  dour  as  Zona  Grer  went 
by  looking  like  a Bronte.  “She’s  got  a clit  like  a parrot’s  beak.” 
. “Heavens!”  said  Phenny. 

"1  remember  that  day,”  Zeke  said.  “That  was  the  worst 
day  the  town  ever  had.” 

"What  day?”  Phenny  said. 

"The  day  the  Patricia  Marie  went  down.” 

"Oh.  God!”  she  said. 

"Quite  a day,”  he  said.  He  had  been  following  Zona  down 
the  street,  hoping  to  contrive  a casual  bump.  “1  was  just 
walking  along  whistling  my  tune,”  he  .said,  “and  1 passed 
Wendy  coming  the  other  way.  She  says,  '1  can  see  you  haven’t 
heard,  1 don’t  want  to  be  the  one  to  tell  you.’  She  went  right  by, 
she  was  grim.  1 figured  another  of  her  kids  was  dead. 

"And  then  along  comes  Willis  in  his  crazy  phase,  you 
know,  with  his  face  purple,  ranting  at  everybody.  When  he  saw 
me  he  yelled.  T’m  glad  to  see  you’re  still  alive,  enjoying  your 
five  senses.’” 

"Oh,  Lord!”  Phenny  said. 

"Yeah,”  Zeke  said.  “All  hands  lost,  all  seven.  Just  one 
big  freak  wave  and  straight  to  the  bottom.  Stove  the  pilothouse 
to  pieces.  And  everybody  related  to  everybody  in  town.” 

"1  was  sitting  in  here  with  Jackie  about  two  nights  be- 
fore,” Phenny  said.  “Four  years  afterwards  1 would  dream  this 
wall  of  water  coming  down,  I could  hear  him  yell.” 

“A  queer  sea,  they  call  it,”  Zeke  said,  “a  sneaker.  Wind 
and  weird  tides  combined.  And  there  was  a boat  from  Sand- 
wich right  behind.  One  minute  they  could  see  the  Patricia 
Marie  on  their  radar  and  the  next  she  was  gone.  One  of  those 
rogue  storms.  No  moon.” 

He  shook  his  head.  “When  the  Sandwich  boat  got  there 


they  could  hear  a voice  crying  in  the  wind  but  they  couldn’t  find 
him.  ” 

“Who  was  the  Captain  of  the  Patricia  Marie?”  Phenny 
said. 

“King.  William  King,”  Zeke  .said.  “I  was  sitting  in  here 
with  Tony  D.  the  night  after.  They  had  a huge  deckload  of 
scallops  apparently.  He  says,  ‘Lots  of  boats  do  it.  You  got  to 
take  what  you  can  get.  You  try  a thing  a thousand  times  and  it 
works  for  you,  and  then  . . . ‘ He  never  said  another  word.” 
“They  had  a Playbody  bunny  on  the  bow,”  Phenny 
remembered.  “Bright  red!” 

“That  was  how  1 got  started  with  Zona,”  Zeke  said.  “She 
didn’t  want  to  be  alone.” 

“A  terrible  time,”  Phenny  said.  “It  was  like  the  sun  didn’t 
come  out  for  a month  afterwards.  You  couldn’t  even  move.” 
As  they  were  thus  gloomily  reminiscing  Jackie  the 
drowned  fishemian’s  girlfriend  went  by,  but  neither  spoke. 

“That  was  certainly  the  worst  day,”  Phenny  said  at  last. 
“Well,  1 drink  to  them.” 

“And  the  Liberty  Belle,”  Zeke  said. 

“And  the  Captain  Bill,”  Phenny  said.  “They’d  all  be 
sitting  in  here  right  now!” 

“Not  to  mention,”  Zeke  said,  hefting  his  empty  mug,  “the 
Gale  of  1841,  when  57  Truro  men  went  down.” 

“I  can’t  even  imagine  that,”  Phenny  said. 

“You  go  down  to  the  Wharf,”  Zeke  said.  “You  look  at 
those  old  boats.  This  is  nothing  now  but  a resort.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  the  best  day,”  Phenny  said,  “in  our  time  at 
least.” 

“I  shall  return,”  Zeke  said,  went  to  the  bar  and  got  two 
more  mugs  of  beer  and  blackberry  brandies. 

“The  best  day,”  Phenny  said,  “in  my  opinion,  was  the  day 
the  town  got  the  benches  back.  Remember  the  Public  Hearing 
that  got  called  after  the  Selectmen  voted  to  take  the  meatrack 
away?” 

“1  was  there,”  Zeke  said. 

“They  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  Undesirables,”  Phenny 
said. 

“Not  only  the  filth  underneath  the  benches,”  Zeke  re- 
called, “but  the  filth  on  top  of  the  benches  too.” 

“The  Undesirables,”  Phenny  said  and  laughed.  “Who 
were  the  Undesirables?  That  was  us,  I guess.” 

“The  riff  raff,”  Zeke  said,  looking  at  the  linden.  “Well, 
it  took  a while,  but  I’d  say  they  succeeded  finally.” 

“July  of  ’71,”  Phenny  said.  “What  was  going  on  then?” 
“Vietnam.” 

“Oh,  yeah.  Vietnam.” 

“Everybody  hated  everybody.” 

“Ooh,  the  police  dogs!”  Phenny  said.  “And  the  rowdy 
crowds,  everybody  zonked,  everybody  with  a sleeping  bag.” 
“Bunch  of  beatniks,”  Zeke  said  and  coughed  a grin. 
“One  of  the  Selectmen  says,  “The  benches  are  like  a three  ring 
circus,  things  go  on  there  at  night  too  terrible  to  be  openly 
discussed,’  he  says.  ‘Let  the  women  leave  and  I’ll  tell  the 
men.’” 

“You  never  saw  such  an  instant  reaction  in  a town  in  your 
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life,”  Phenny  said,  “as  the  day  people  woke  up  and  found  the 
benches  were  gone.  There  were  petitions  all  over  the  place. 
Frankie  and  Linda  Cane  did  that.” 

“Everybody  sat  on  those  benches,”  Zeke  said,  “long- 
hairs,  locals,  young,  old,  rich,  poor  . . . “ 

“I  was  proud  of  the  town  that  day,”  Phenny  said.  “Just 
ordinary  people  stood  up  and  said,  T’m  So  and  So  of  Such  and 
Such  Street,  and  I favor  return  of  the  benches.’  They  said,  ‘My 
mother  sits  there,  there  ought  to  be  more  benches,  not  less.’ 
That  was  the  one  issue  the  town  ever  really  agreed  on.” 

“And  then,”  Zeke  said,  “when  the  Selectmen  voted  to  put 
the  benches  back  a big  cheer  went  up  and  everybody  just  pour 
out  of  Town  Hall  yelling,  ‘We  won,  we  won.’” 

“Amen,”  Phenny  said.  “I’m  getting  a buzz  on.” 
“Yeah,”  Zeke  said  and  glanced  out  at  the  street  to  see 
Alma  Wish  coming  along.  “Oops!”  he  said.  “I’m  going  to  the 
bathroom.  What’s  she  doing  back  in  town?” 

“Don’t  worry,”  Phenny  said,  “she  won’t  even  look  in. 
Three  to  two,  I guess.” 

Zeke  bent  well  inwards  off  the  bench,  elbows  hugging 
knees,  about  as  low  as  he  could  get  without  bowing  his  head, 
next  thing  to  DUCK  AND  COVER  in  grade  school.  “She  was 
like  a banshee,”  he  said.  “She  followed  me  down  the  street 
yelling,  ‘I  don’t  want  to  be  the  74th  or  -5th  on  your  list.” 
Phenny  whooped.  “I  wish  I’d  seen  that.” 

The  coast  being  clear,  Zeke  straightened  up  warily,  look- 
ing sheepish.  “Remember  Indian  Independence  Day?”  he 
said.  “The  Indian  guy  who  had  the  sari  shop  gave  a bash  here 
every  year.  July  18th.  Drinks  on  the  house.  Free  booze  for 
everybody.  People  drank  till  they  puked.” 

“Sunday  aftemoosn  were  the 
best,”  Phenny  said.  “It  was  like  a 
big  living  room  with  the  sun  coming 
in.  Kids  on  the  floor,  dogs  under  the 
tables.” 

“What’s  going  to  happen  to  all 
the  people  that  always  said  they  were 
going  to  leave  money  in  their  wills 
for  their  friends  to  have  their  funerals 
here?”  Zeke  wondered. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  I liked,” 

Phenny  said.  “The  sign  Himbal 
Washnez  put  in  the  window  at 
Christmas,  with  snow  on  top  of  each 
letter — 

A MERRY  GRIMNESS 
FROM  THE  REGULARS.” 

“The  priests  got  all  upset,” 

Zeke  said.  “They  wanted  him  to  take 
it  down,  they  said  it  was  a sacrilege. 

Everybody  had  to  see  it.” 

“Town  of  one  street,”  Phenny 
mused.  “You  can’t  avoid  anything 
or  anybody.” 

“Remember  the  missiles?” 

Zeke  said.  “Way,  way  back.  When 


the  rumor  went  around  that  there  were  .secret  missle  sites  in 
town  somewhere,  and  whole  search  parties  went  trooping 
through  people’s  back  yards  hunting  for  them.  Where  did  they 
think  the  Pentagon  could  hide  a missle  down  here?  This  is  the 
smallest  place  in  the  world.” 

“Ah,  there’s  always  secret  things  here,”  Phenny  said.  “I 
still  findhouses  I never  even  knew  existed.  It’s  like  a little 
labyrinth  you  never  get  to  the  end  of.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  Zeke  said  doubtfully.  “Remember  Dune 
Shack  Charlie?” 

“He  died  what,  two  years  ago?” 

“He  was  always  getting  his  jeep  stuck  on  the  Back  Shore 
with  the  tide  coming  in.  Water  Over  The  Cab  Charlie,  they 
called  him.  He  had  the  great  dune  shack.  Other  people  dug  out; 
he  just  added  another  story.  Crazy  castle,  all  those  windows.” 
“He  wasn’t  too  fond  of  people,  I guess,”  Phenny  said.  “I 
hear  he  used  to  shoot  at  the  sightseeing  plane.” 

“It  was  bugging  his  birds,”  Zeke  said.  “He  had  about  40 
boxes  on  poles  for  the  tree  swallows.  He  kept  records  for  20 
years,  he  had  a whole  bird-world  out  there.” 

“And  then  the  National  Seashore  bulldozed  his  shack?” 
“Too  bad,”  Zeke  said.  “There  aren’t  any  more  people 
like  that.  They’re  all  gone  now.  Harry  Kemp!” 

“Manny  Zora,”  Phenny  said. 

“Dumb  ass  to  tear  that  shack  down,”  Zeke  said. 

“That  was  the  thing,”  Phenny  said.  “There  were  all  sorts 
of  outrageous  characters  here.  They  got  on  just  fine.  But  the 
minute  they  left  they  got  locked  up.  The  real  world  couldn’t 
handle  them.” 

“Or  wouldn’t,”  Zeke  said.  “I  remember  Lazio  one  night. 

He  was  sitting  right  there  at  the  bar, 
he  looks  over  at  me,  he  says,  ‘What 
this  town  needs  is  5000  shrinks.’” 
“He  made  an  art  of  obnoxious- 
ness,” Phenny  said.  “1  actually  saw 
him  make  people  scream.” 

Freddy  Rekkles  drove  by  in  his 
battered  Saab.  “There  goes  my  real 
nemesis,”  she  said.  “He  once  broke 
a brand-new  diaphragm  of  mine,  and 
that  was  only  the  beginning.” 

“So?”  Zeke  said.  “Tell!” 
“Well,”  she  said,  sipped  her 
brandy,  gave  a shrug.  “I  went  to  the 
doctor  to  get  a new  one,  and  he  found 
a tumor.  He  said  I had  to  have  sur- 
gery. I was  a naive  kid,  what  did  I 
know?  He  gave  me  a whole  hyster- 
ectomy, scooped  me  outlike  a canta- 
loupe.” 

Zeke  looked  half-comprehend- 
ing. 

“Yeah,”  she  said  thoughtfully, 
her  voice  going  up,  her  eyes  out  the 
window.  “He  said  it  was  his  deci- 
( continued  on  page  174) 
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RICHARD  PEPITONE 


BRONZE  AND  CERAMIC  SCULPTURES  • 1984-1988 


Editions  and  Uniques  • By  Appointment: 

17  Alden  St.,  Provincetown,  MA  • Telephone  (508)  487-1934 


Presenting 


Pastel  hy  Pva  De  Nafty 


Paintings.  Pastels  & Drawings  by  Eva  De  Nagy 
19th  Century  Japanese  Wood-Bloek  Prints 
17th  Century  Santos  from  the  Phillipines 
Ivory  & Senii-PreeioLis  Stone  Carvings 
Bronzes  from  Nepal 

Jewelry:  Designed  by  Eva  De  Nagy 
Featuring  African  & Asiatic  Art 


Established  1%0 


10  AM-1  PM.  8 PM- 10  PM 

427  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 

(508)  487-9669 


FREDERIC  REMINGTON 
Limited  Edition  Bronze  Colleotion 


"Bronco  Buster” 

For  Brochure  — write: 

Museum  Collections  by  Schulenburg 
Dept.  PA,  P.  O.  Box  2369 
Shelton,  Conn.  06484 

or  call: 

Nationwide:  1-800-243-6229  Toll  Free 
Mass.  Res.  1-508-349-9169 
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Packard  Gallery 


Marvin  Friedman 
Jackson  Lambert 
Cynthia  Packard 
Barbara  Dennis 
Anne  Packard 
Donald  Beal 
Carl  Tasha 
A1  Barker 
P M Koch 


418  Commercial  • Provincetown  • 487  4690 
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Group  Gallery 


July  3 — July  16 

Brian  Bomeisler  • Pat  de  Grcx)t  • Richard  Baker 
July  17  — July  30 

Mona  Dukess  • Joan  McD.  Miller  • David  Gloman 

July  31  — August  13 
Brenda  Horowitz  • Sal  and  Romolo  Del  Deo 
Betty  Bodian 

August  14  — August  28 

Jim  Forsberg  • Nancy  Webb  • Iris  Anne  Mathews 

August  29  thru  September 
Members  Group  Show 

Also  representing 
Ray  Elman  • Rosamond  Tirana 
Jack  Kearney  • Susan  Lyman  • Richard  Smith 
Polly  Burnell  • Khristine  Hopkins 

TERU  SIMON:  Director 
hours:  daily  11—4 

friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday  11 — 4 and  6 — 8 p.m. 
Telephone  487-0275 


BANK  STREET 
WELLFLEET.  MASS  02667 
(617)  349-6724 

SHOW  OPENINGS 

May  29,  Sunday JAMES  GRABOWSKI  Acrylics 

July  3,  Sunday SYBIL  D’ORSI  Oils 

July  9,  Saturday  . . .DONALD  VOORHEES  Watercolors 

July  16,  Saturday (^YANE  LOW'DEN  Photographs 

July  23,  Saturday  OLAE  PALM  Oils 

August  6,  Saturday ROSALIND  OESTERLE 

Watercolors 

August  13,  Saturday JOYCE  ZAVORSKAS 

Monotypes  and  Etchings 
August  20,  Saturday HAL  McINTOSH  Acrylics 

Artists  will  he  present  at  openings 
from  6 to  8 p.m. 


VISIT  OUR  NEW  GALLERY  IN  TRURO  CENTER 
(508)  349-7448 


PROVINCETOWN 
ART  ASSOCIATION 
AND  MUSEUM  SCHOOL 


Featuring  an  extensive  collection  of  work  by  early  Provincetown  painters 
and  printmakers,  as  well  as  contemporary  art,  fine  estate  jewelry,  folk  art, 
Americana,  and  19th  and  20th  century  decorative  arts. 

2 Gosnold  Street,  Provincetown,  MA  02657 
On  the  beach  at  Town  Landing,  opposite  Adams’s  Pharmacy 
487-2169  ♦ Daily  noon  — 11  p.m. 


. . . in  the  tradition  ot  artist  run  schools  . . . 


Painting  Sculpture  Printmaking 

460  Commercial  Street  Provincetown,  MA  02657 


William  Zorach,  "Seiners,” 
Provincetown,  1916 


By  1916  William  Zorach's  star 
was  in  the  ascendant.  In  March 
he  was  selected  to  show  in  the 
second  great  modern  exhibi- 
tion, the  Forum  Exhibition. 
This  followed  his  selection  for 
the  Armory  Show  and 
established  Zorach  along  with 
Andrew  Dasburg,  Arthur 
Dove,  Marsden  Hartley,  John 
Marin,  Man  Ray,  Charles 
Sheeler  and  others. 
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aries  east  gallery 

paintings  • grapKics  • sculpture 
Representing  establisKed 
contemporary  American 
artists 

Fuller  Barnes  David  Grant  Roth 

Chet  Kempczynski  Geoffrey  Smith 


Open -Tuesday  through  Saturday  10-5  Sunday  12-5 


David  Lankso 
Lena  Marchi 
T.  Priest 


Don  Stone 
Taro  Yamamoto 
...and  others 


rt.  6A  & ellis  landing  rd.  • brewster,  ma  02631  • 6I7-896-768I 


East  Point  Surf,  oil  on  canvas,  Geoffrey  Smith 


KENDALL  ART  GALLERY 


27th  SEASON 


E.  MAIN  STREET  • WELLFLEET,  MA  • 349-2482 

Walter  Dorrell 
Watercolors 
July  2—15 


Robert  Sweeney 
Oils  and  Pastels 
July  16  — 29 


Patrick  Webb 


CONTINUOUS  SHOWING  OF  FORTY  COUtEMPORARY  ARTaSs 


Post  Office  Box  1320 
Main  and  School  Sfreets 
Wellfleet,  MA  02667 
(508)  349-1620 

presenting  Cape  Cod  contemporary  art 

daily  10  — 6 and  by  appointment 
opening  receptions  at  6 PM 


JULY  2 

RUTH  GREENBLAH 
MARTY  HALL 
SYLVIA  RICH 

JULY  16 

MARCIA  HOWE 
BARBARA  MELCHER 

JULY  30 

VINCENT  AMICOSANTE 
TOM  O'CONNELL 
DAVID  WRIGHT 


AUG.  13 

PETER  CODY 
SUSAN  EWALD 
JOYCE  JOHNSON 
AUG.  27 
STEPHEN  AIKEN 
PIA  MACKENZIE 
SEPT.  10 
MUFFIN  RAY 
TONIE  STRAUSS 
BRIAN  TANZER 


also  representing 

Susan  Colgan  and  West  Coast  artists 
Donna  Caulton,  Billy  King  and  Paul  Swenson 
Peter  Cody,  Director 
Steven  Chandler  Hall.  Principal 


Bank  Square 

Box  484 

Wellfleet,  MA  02667 
508-349-9546 
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Gail  Bos 
Doris  Driscoll 
Jan  Erb 
Bimbi  Jacob 
Eleanor  Ferri  Jones 
Seymour  Kameny 
M.  Zena  Lesser 
Lillian  Longley 
Robert  F.  Longley 
Leo  Loomie 
Paul  Lucchesi 


Works  by 

Lee  Ann  Fanning 
Miriam  Fried 
Chrissy  Harris 
Linda  S.  McGinley 
Roger  Pontbriand 
Patricia  Quinn 
Rena  Reisman 
Maureen  Saul 
Ann  Sullivan 
Lawrence  Szycher 
Carl  Tasha 


Receptions 

Miriam  Fried,  Saturday  August  6 
Robert  Longley,  Thursday  August  18 


fw) 

OPEN  DAILY 


MEMORIAL  DAY  TO  COLUMBUS  DAY 


Bimbi  Jacob 
Lee  Fanning 
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eye  A horus 
frame  shop 


Fast,  Reliable, 
High  Quality 
Custom  Framing 


7 Freeman  Street,  Provincetown,  MA  487-9162 


SUBSCRIBE  TO 

PROVINCETOWN 


The  readable  art  magazine  from 
America ’s  most  significant  art  colony. 


NAME:  

ADDRESS:  

TELEPHONE:  

$a00  PER  ANNUAL  ISSUE  (INCLUDES  POSTAGE  & HANDLING) 
ALSO  $6.00  FOR  BACK  ISSUES  FROM  1986 

MAIL  TO: 

PROVINCETOWN  ARTS  P.O.  BOX  35  PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 

(•17)  4«7-3167  or  S4»-aM3 


Hale 


GALLERY 


Crafts,  Jewelry, 
Wearables  & 
Fine  Arts 


Eye  of  Horus  Gallery  at  Halcyon 

representing  Provincetown  artists  past  and  present 
171  Commercial  Street  Provincetown,  MA  487-9415 


ELLEM  ♦ H/RRIS  • 04.LERY 


1988  Exhibition  Schedule 


June  18th  thru  July  7th 

oils  hy 

MICHAEL  JOSEPH 


July  8th  thru  July  21st 

ceramic  sculpture  hy 

ALBERT  DAVIS 

oils  hy 

CAROL  WHORF  WESTCOTT 


July  22nd  thru  August  4th 

oils  hy 

TONY  CHIMENTO 

mixed  media  hy 

DEIDRA  DELANO  STEAD 


August  5th  thru  August  18th 

walercolors  hy 

GAIL  S.  BROWNE 

oils  & sculpture  hy 

JANET  RAYNER 
August  19th  thru  September  8th 

hronze  sculpture  hy 

PATRICK  V.  FARROW 

oils  hy 

HILDA  NEILY 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  the  openings  of  the  follow- 
ing exhibitions  at  the  Gallery.  The  receptions  are 
scheduled  for  8 PM  on  the  first  date  noted. 

355  Commercial  Street  • Provincetown,  MA  02657 
(508)  487-1414  or  487-0065 
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ARTISTS 

EXPOSURE  PHOTO  LAB 

now  has  a high  quality  reproduction  center. 
If  you  need: 

• 35  mm.  slides  of  your  portfolio 
•4x5  Ektachrome  for  reproduction 

• Black  and  white  publicity  material  from 
slides  or  original  work 

you  may  need 

EXPOSURE  PHOTO  LAB 

Located  at  46  Main  Street,  Orleans 
with  convenient  pick-up/drop-off  at 
Hopkins  Gallery,  Main  Street,  Wellfleet,  MA 

For  more  information  please  call  255-6808 


PORTRAITS 
ARIEL  JONES 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
ARIEL  JONES 


PROVINCETOWN 
(508)  487-4264 


MARIAN  ROTH 


specializing  in  photography  of 
fine  art 


487-9076 
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The  right  stuff?  Morton  Dean  gets  the  inside  scoop  at  NASA 
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TV  BREAKFAST 


Palmer  Williams  helping  an  old  soldier  gain  fame,  1 962 


Palmer  Williams  learned  the  rudiments 
of  documentary  filmmaking  while  serv- 
ing in  the  Signal  Corp  during  World  War 
II.  Williams  joined  Ed  Murrow's  "See  It 
Now”  team  in  September,  1951,  when 
television  was  in  its  infancy.  He  contin- 
ued to  serve  CBS  with  distinction,  until 
retiring  in  1986.  He  was  the  senior 
producer  of  60  Minutes  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  program  until  his  retirement, 
and  is  generally  regarded  as  the  glue 
that  bound  together  the  massive  egos  of 
the  talented  people  contributing  to  60 


Minutes'  enduring  success.  He  is  also 
one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Truro. 

Morton  Dean’s  familiar  mug  has  been 
beamed  nationwide  into  American 
households  for  over  twenty  years.  He 
earned  his  stripes  as  a field  journalist, 
covering  every  dirty  little  hot  spot  that 
manages  to  ensnare  U.S.  interests 
around  the  world.  For  most  of  his  career 
Dean  carried  the  banner  of  the  CBS 
news  department,  until,  anticipating  the 
chaos  that  nwi  about  to  descend  upon 


that  honored  group,  he  left  to  become 
anchorman  for  the  INN  news.  He  is  cur- 
rently free-lancing  as  a writer,  reporter, 
and  producer.  Dean  has  maintained  a 
summer  residence  in  Truro  for  many 
years. 

Over  a breakfast  of  warm  pastries  from 
Jams,  straight  from  Truro’s  heart,  the 
editors  of  Provincetown  Arts  drew 
pleasure  from  the  reminiscences  of  tM’o 
“nattering  nabobs  of  negativism." 


Palmer  Williams  and  Mike  Wallace  on  the  set  of  60  Minutes,  1 961 
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Provincetown  Arts:  I witnessed  Ted 

Kennedy’s  speech  in  Boston  the  day  he 
tossed  his  hat  in  the  ring  to  run  for  the 
presidency.  It  was  a terrific  speech,  just 
what  I wanted  to  hear  after  four  years  of 
Jimmy  Carter.  That  evening  the  network 
news  story  ignored  Kennedy’s  an- 
nouncement speech.  Instead,  the  camera 
panned  the  empty  seats  at  a Kennedy 
rally  later  in  the  day  in  Chicago,  the  story 
ending  with  the  comment  that  if  Mayor 
Richard  Daley  were  still  alive,  all  of  the 
seats  would  have  been  filled.  Not  a word 
from  the  speech.  At  that  time,  Kennedy 
was  way  ahead  of  Carter  in  the  polls,  and 
I got  the  feeling  that  the  press  was  ma- 
nipulating the  reportage  of  Kennedy  to 
make  the  racer  closer  and  to  improve  the 
ratings  for  news  cover- 
age of  the  campaign. 

Am  I off  the  mark  with 
these  ideas? 

Palmer  Williams:  Let 

me  ask  you  a couple  of 
questions.  When  you 
saw  this  occur,  which 
network  were  you 
watching,  did  you  have 
on  more  than  one  set? 

PA:  Yes,  1 was  watching 
four  sets  simultane- 
ously, and  they  all  had 
the  same  footage. 

PW:  1 don’t  remember 

the  incident  at  all,  so  I 
really  can’t  comment. 

But  the  point  behind 
your  question,  which  1 
find  interesting  because 
I’ve  heard  it  for  years,  is 
that  people  are  con- 
stantly saying,  CBS  did 
this  and  that,  when  in 
fact  it  is  only  the  percep- 
tion of  the  viewer. 

Morton  Dean:  There 

was  a study  done  a 
couple  of  years  ago  that 
validated  what  Palmer  is 
saying.  When  people 
watch  television,  they 
remember  and  understand  a very  small 
percentage  of  what  is  actually  said.  The 
Kennedy  story  bugged  you,  but  if  I were 
the  editor  I would  want,  not  the  same  old 
baloney,  but  the  larger  story,  which  there 
was  in  Kennedy’s  case.  Not  how  he  was 
received  in  Boston,  not  that  he  gave  a 
great  speech,  but  how  he  was  received  in 
the  hinterland. 

I can  give  a personal  experience. 
John  Lindsay  announces  for  the  Presi- 
dency — as  a Democrat.  My  opening  line 
was;  “Almost  to  no  one’s  surprise,  John 
Lindsay  announced  he  wanted  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  To  almost 
everyone’s  surprise,  he  announced  he 


as  Architectural  Digest. 

MD:  Or,  60  Minutes  and  the  Evening 

News  are  quite  different  from  one  an- 
other. 

PA:  Am  I correct  in  believing  that  Sam 
Donaldson  has  been  able  to  cloak  him- 
self in  an  aura  of  seeming  more  adversar- 
ial than  most? 

MD:  There  is  no  question  that  he  has 
changed  everything  at  the  White  House 
in  his  refusal  to  elevate  the  President  to  a 
position  where  no  one  will  question  him. 
He  is  the  guy  who  yells  and  gets  the 
quote,  sort  of  like  Gabe  Pressman  used  to 
be  in  New  York.  Pressman  would  some- 
times ask  the  strangest  questions  at  the 
end  of  a news  conference,  just  to  get  an 
important  quote.  He  often  did,  and  we 
were  frequently  grateful. 
PW:  That  area  of  press 
behavior  on  the  air,  par- 
ticularly in  press  confer- 
ences of  a President, 
made  Dan  Rather’s 
reputation  for  asperity, 
for  example,  talking  to 
Nixon  — “No,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  you  running  for 
something?”  Rather  al- 
ways appeared  to  be 
sparring  and  hitting  from 
all  directions,  and  1 think 
Donaldson  has  learned 
that  lesson.  He  figures 
that’s  the  role  he  wants 
to  play.  I figure  that  any- 
body that  can  write  his 
memoirs  when  he’s  still 
only  50  years  old,  has  got 
a hellavu  good  ego. 

PA:  Rock  stars  and  John 
Waters  notwithstanding. 
MD:  Everybody  talks 

about  Sam  Donaldson, 
wherever  you  go.  Put 
Sam  Donaldson  on  the 
cover  and  the  magazine 
will  sell. 

PW:  Donaldson  is  the 
only  guy  1 know  who  has 
publicly  said  that  Colo- 
nel North  is  a liar  and  a cheat  and  a no- 
good son-of-a-bitch,  and  I wouldn’t 
want  my  children  educated  by  him. 
MD:  I knew  Sam  when  he  was  a local 
street  reporter.  Later,  when  he  moved  to 
Sunday  with  David  Brinkley,  it  put  him 
into  a unique  position  for  television  re- 
porters. He  became  a commentator,  of- 
fering his  own  opinion,  yet  he  was  also 
doing  news  during  the  week.  That  can 
stir  up  the  audience,  but  I also  think  it  is 
kind  of  dangerous.  Once  you  start  giving 
your  opinion  on  Sunday,  how  do  you 
convince  an  audience  that  you  are  not  de- 
livering personal  opinion  on  Tuesday. 
PW:  As  I said  at  the  Castle  Hill  panel 


“If  I did  report  it,  I 
might  cost  the  life  of 
American  fliers.  But  I 
might  also  have  forced  a 
change  in  policy  that 
would  save  American 
lives.” 


wanted  to  run  as  a Democrat.”  I focused 
on  his  switching  parties.  David  Garth, 
who  was  running  the  campaign,  saw  the 
piece,  and  as  we  were  boarding  a plane, 
he  came  and  put  his  finger  in  my  face  and 
said,  “You  son-of-a-bitch,”  screaming 
at  me,  going  crazy.  Those  guys  thought 
we  should  have  run  his  speech. 

PA:  The  issue  of  the  press’s  so-called 
adversarial  relationship  to  its  subject  is 
interesting  to  us,  because  that  is  one  of 
the  roles  that  an  artist  can  play  vis  a vis 
society. 

PW:  It  depends  which  comer  of  the 

press  you  are  considering.  Time  maga- 
zine does  not  do  the  same  kind  of  pieces 
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discussion,  giving  opinion,  properly  la- 
beled as  opinion,  is  an  important  adjunct. 

I always  liked  it  with  Murrow,  because 
you  always  knew  where  he  stood.  When 
he  said,  “It  seems  to  this  reporter...”  I 
preferred  that.  Now  that  the  FCC  has 
dropped  its  fairness  doctrine,  we  might 
get  more  opinion  on  the  air.  But  all  re- 
porters, including  you,  Morton,  should 
have  opinions  and  say  so. 

MD:  And  I do,  of  course.  Once  you  get 
beyond  the  basic  facts  of  a story;  there’s 
a fire  in  a three-story  building,  it’s  wood, 
there's  a basement,  and  it's  three  alarms. 
The  rest  is  all  your  opinion,  your  percep- 
tion — the  height  of  the  flames,  the  emo- 
tion of  the  moment,  what  the  victims 
seem  to  be  feeling. 

PA:  I think  the  impulse 
in  Fleet  Street  journal- 
ism, such  as  The  Na- 
tional Enquirer,  is  to  add 
an  element  of  imagina- 
tion to  what  they  per- 
ceive as  news  that 
doesn’t  have  opinion.  So 
they  almost  charicature 
the  impulse  and  make  it 
absurd,  until  it  is  unbe- 
lievable. 

PW:  What  they  are 
doing  is  dreaming  up  a 
headline  or  a picture  that 
will  sell.  It  is  a very 
deliberate  decision.  “I 
was  buggered  by  an  ape 
and  found  God  through 
the  FBI.”  If  you  put  that 
line  out,  you  are  bound  to 
sell  a lot  of  papers. 

MD:  Look  at  the  Joan 

Rivers  story.  Her  hus- 
band committed  suicide. 

It  was  front  page  in  many 
newspapers,  but  The 
New  York  Times  had  it 
buried  in  the  back  pages. 

PA:  One  of  CBS’  more 
celebrated  battle 

grounds  was  the  General 
Westmoreland  case. 

What  really  happened? 

PW:  There  is  a long  and  tortured  history 
and  story  regarding  Westmoreland.  The 
Westmoreland  documentary  was  a spe- 
cial program  reported  by  Mike  Wallace. 
After  it  aired,  Westmoreland  talked  to  a 
number  of  people  around  the  country 
who  had  seen  the  story,  and  they  gave 
him  the  syncophantic  routine,  that  yes, 
Westy,  they  savaged  you  and  it  was  ter- 
rible. After  a time  lapse  of  many  weeks, 
Westmoreland  insists  that  CBS  give  him 
equal  time.  Though  Bill  Leonard  was  the 
president  of  CBS  when  the  documentary 
was  made,  by  the  time  it  aired  we  had  a 
brand-new  president  who  didn’t  know 


PA:  A link  between  journalism  and  any 
of  the  art  forms  is  that  in  all  cases  people 
strive  for  integrity.  The  checks  and  bal- 
ances should  insure  that  what  goes  out  is 
as  truthful  as  you  can  be.  The  New 
Yorker  is  famous  for  its  fact  checkers.  Is 
there  a TV  news  organization  that  is  a 
model  of  accuracy  for  its  competitors? 
MD:  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  I 

have  spent  most  of  my  life  with  one  news 
organization,  so  I really  can’t  talk  au- 
thoritatively about  the  others.  But  a lot  of 
small  news  organizations  have  no  re- 
search departments  at  all.  They  depend 
on  services  like  Nexis  and  Lexis.  Most 
of  the  time,  CBS  had  very,  very  stringent 
editing  procedures.  Which  as  a reporter 
in  the  field,  frequently  drove  me  up  the 
wall.  When  you  had  a 
breaking  story  in  some 
faraway  place  either  in 
the  States  or  out  of  the 
country,  you  were  trying 
to  get  a piece  cut,  you 
were  trying  to  look  at  a 
piece,  you  were  trying  to 
make  phone  calls,  you 
were  trying  to  write  a 
story,  you  were  looking 
at  footage,  you  had  a sat- 
ellite coming  over  for  a 
limited  time,  you  had  a 
deadline.  Then  you 
would  call  New  York, 
and  they  would  want  to 
hear  your  script.  The 
secretary  would  say, 
“Repeat  that  again.” 
Here  you  were  trying  to 
get  something  done.  I 
would  say,  “Let  me  talk 
to  the  fishbowl.”  You 
would  talk  to  some  ex- 
ecutive, saying  “I  can’t 
do  it,  I can’t  read  the 
script  in  and  get  the  piece 
cut.”  He  would  insist. 
He  didn’t  want  me  to 
jeopardize  completing 
the  piece,  but  that  was 
my  problem.  Often  I 
would  wait  on  the  phone 
while  some  executive  decided  to  ques- 
tion my  story,  frequently  line  by  line. 
Sometimes  it  would  become  very  con- 
tentious, a case  of  why  is  your  word 
better  than  my  word,  an  argument  not 
about  facts  but  about  verbiage. 

PA:  Didn’t  the  editing  process  improve 
the  stories? 

MD:  It  made  you  very  aware  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  checking  things  out.  The  edi- 
tors would  come  back  and  say,  “But  the 
wires  say...” 

Had  you  done  your  work,  you  could  say, 
“I  don’t  care  what  the  wires  say.”  At 
times  the  reporters  would  have  to  con- 


Palmer  Williams  simulating  an  air  raid  for  Ed  Murrow's  See  It  Now,  1 952 


which  end  was  up  in  this  kind  of  a deal 
[president  of  CBS  News,  Van  Gordon 
Sauterj.  He  offered  15  minutes,  which 
Westy  found  unsatisfactory.  So  Van 
Sauter  commissions  a study  by  Bud  Ben- 
jamin, asking  whether  this  thing  was 
within  the  groundrules,  the  proper  re- 
straints of  CBS  News,  did  we  go  by  the 
book  and  do  everything  right.  Months 
later,Bud  comes  back  with  an  answer 
that  says  no,  we  did  not.  Van  Sauter  goes 
around  and  tells  people,  “Hey,  I’ve  got  a 
study  that  says  we  are  not  kosher.”  It  be- 
came a mess,  mostly  through  bad  han- 
dling. 
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‘'Grenada.  / got  there 
shortly  after  the  report- 
ers started  going  in,  and 
the  difference  hetw'een 
the  willingness  ofGIs  in 
Vietnam  to  help  you  out, 
and  the  guys  in  Gre- 
nada, who  threatened  to 
shoot  you  if  you  dared 
cross  a line  where  you 
weren't  supposed  to  go, 
was  startling!" 


form  to  what  was  being  said  on  the  wire 
if  they  could  not  back  up  their  story. 
PW:  In  1951,  there  was  no  book  on  the 
way  to  do  things.  Over  time  we  devel- 
oped a book  of  rules:  you  have  to  be 
equal  here,  you  must  do  it  this  way,  you 
cannot  do  it  that  way,  you  have  to  be 
equal  here,  you  have  to  that,  and  so  on. 
That  is  also  true  of  The  New  York  Times. 
They  have  a style  book,  developed  over 
the  the  last  30-40  years. 

MD:  Palmer  mentions  “The  Book.” 

At  CBS  we  called  it,  “The  White 
Book,”  and  I think  Dick  Salant,  a giant  in 
our  industry,  is  the  man  most  responsible 
for  its  contents. 

PW:  Salant  was  legally  trained.  Now 
once  the  book  has  been  written  and  there 
it  sits,  everybody  refers  back  to  it.  That’s 
why  in  the  Westmoreland  study  Bud 
Benjamin  said,  “You  didn’t  go  by  the 
book.”  You  get  into  trouble  because  of 
your  own  book. 

MD:  Dick  Salant  refused  to  allow  music 
on  a news  piece  unless  you  could  see 
where  the  music  was  coming  from.  One 
of  the  first  things  Bill  Leonard  did  when 
he  replaced  Dick  Salant,  was  to  allow 
Sunday  Morning  to  have  a musical  sig- 
nature. 

PW:  Do  you  remember  Salant’s  goo- 

dbye party?  Leonard  gave  him  the  NBC 
chimes,  bing-bing/bing,  and  told  him  he 
hoped  he  wouldn’t  edit  that  out  when  he 
started  working  for  NBC. 

MD:  We  would  go  out  on  campaign 

trips,  wanting  to  use  music  or  a campaign 
commercial  as  background  noise.  To  get 
past  Salant  we  would  have  to  find  out 
when  the  commercial  was  on,  and  ride  in 
a car  shooting  the  radio  playing.  We 
would  spend  hours  to  do  it  the  right  way. 
PW:  Dick  would  be  very  tough  on  the 
hard  news  people,  but  he  couldn’t  be 
quite  as  tough  with  us  documentary 
people.  Morley  Safer  and  John  Tiffin 
had  done  a piece  in  London  about  Paki- 
stan and  Caribbean  people  flocking  into 
England  and  becoming  British  citizens. 
At  the  end  of  the  piece,  they’ve  got  a min- 
ister baptizing  a black  baby.  All  of  a 
sudden,  an  enormous  chorus  breaks  out 
singing,  “For  He  Is  an  Englishman!” 
We  screened  the  piece  for  Salant.  We  sat 
there  for  an  agonizing  minute  and  a half 


after  the  lights  came  on.  Then  he  says  in 
his  small  squeaky  voice,  “Did  they  have 
that  kind  of  a choir  at  a baptism?”  We 
argued  for  about  20  minutes,  until  he  told 
us  to  take  it  out.  We  appealed  to  two  of 
his  cohorts  to  speak  to  him  in  a quiet 
time,and  ask  him  to  let  it  go  as  an  edito- 
rial comment,  and  he  did. 

PA:  There  are  filmmakers  who  regard 
each  frame  of  film  like  a painting,  trying 
to  compose  them  in  dynamic  ways. 
Does  that  ever  happen  in  TV  journalism? 
MD:  Sure. 

PW:  To  a limited  extent.  It  depends  on 
the  artistry  of  the  cameraman.  But 
you’re  talking  about  an  Antonnioni, 
working  with  delicate  pastel  colors. ..our 
stuff  might  just  as  well  be  in  black  and 
white  for  all  of  the  artistry  that’s  there. 
Sometimes  it’s  better  that  way. 

In  the  documentary  area,  if  some- 
body makes  a good  picture,  you  will  find 
other  documentarians  copying  that, 
making  their  own  versions.  So  when 
Kurasawa  comes  out  with  Rashamon, 
for  one  of  the  first  times  ever  you  are 
looking  up  through  the  leaves  at  the  sun. 
Before  everybody  always  used  to  shield 
the  sun  off  with  a butterfly  net,  never 
look  at  the  sun.  Immediately  after 
Rashamon,  all  kinds  of  documentarians 
began  shooting  the  sun:  sunrise,  sunset, 
high  noon,  they  all  shot  the  sun.  The 
same  thing  happens  with  other  things, 
like  a close-up  shot  of  barbed  wire. 

MD:  You  read  my  mind.  That’s  a 

classic. 

PW:  To  that  extent,  we  think  in  terms  of 
picture,  but  not  “composition.”  We  had 
a camera  with  a periscope-like  attach- 
ment, so  I could  point  it  at  Ray  and 
actually  be  shooting  Chris. 

PA:  How  would  you  use  it? 

PW:  Sometimes  we  are  not  allowed  to 
take  the  picture  we  want.  One  time  I was 
out  in  the  wilds  of  Thailand  with  Norman 
Lloyd,  up  in  Chiang  Mai  at  the  northern 
border,  doing  a story  with  an  American 
Congress  group  that’s  trying  to  find  out 
who’s  the  big  dope  king  of  the  Golden 
Triangle.  Well,  he’s  a Chinese  general, 
and  the  Thais  put  up  with  him  because 
he’s  good  for  keeping  the  Vietnamese 
and  various  Burmese  from  coming  into 
their  territory.  They  leave  him  alone  and 
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he  runs  the  dope  business.  The  Congres- 
sional group  was  going  to  go  see  him,  but 
they  weren’t  going  to  take  us  with  them. 
I found  out  where  they  were  going  from 
someone  who  was  either  a narc  or  a CIA 
guy.  They  were  furious  at  us  for  being 
there,  and  made  us  wait  outside.  So  Nor- 
man climbs  up  on  a bench  and  looks  over 
a transom,  points  the  periscope  camera 
and  shoots  the  thing. 

MD:  That  raises  the  question  of  whether 
we  have  the  right  to  do  such  a thing.  Do 
we  have  a right  to  do  it  in  Laos,  but  not  in 
the  U.S.?  Does  a State  Department  offi- 
cial have  the  right  to  tell  this  gentlemen 
that  he  can’t  shoot  something? 

PA;  During  World  War  II  a charge  of 
threatening  national  security  was  a seri- 
ous matter.  Today  there  is  so  much 
cynicism  about  whether  the  covert  ac- 
tions of  our  government  agencies  de- 
serve to  be  respected. 

PW:  That  point  is  well  taken.  World 
War  II  was  one  thing,  the  Korean  was 
another,  the  Vietnam  War  another,  and 
Grenada  was  another! 

PA:  And  the  cold  war’s  another. 

MD:  Who  is  really  jeopardizing  policy 
and  world  peace?  Is  it  the  President 
whose  policy  is  being  bared,  is  it  the 
reporter  who  is  doing  his  job?  We  have 
all  been  involved  in  situations  where  you 
have  to  make  a very  personal  decision, 
without  any  help  from  the  folks  back  in 
the  fishbowl,  as  to  whether  you  are  going 
to  reveal  something.  At  the  risk  of  using 
all  your  tape,  I could  recall  some  of 
those.  To  this  day  I don’t  know  if  1 made 
a good  judgment  call.  I made  a judgment 
call  once  about  some  raids  into  North  Vi- 
etnam. I found  out  something  when  I 
was  on  a carrier  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf, 
regarding  the  formations  of  American 
planes  that  flew  over  the  north.  I said  to 
myself,  “Goddamnit,  they’re  provoking 
anti-aircraft  fire.”  It  was  not  just  one 
plane  going  in  to  spy,  they  were  sending 
formations,  with  fighters  hanging  back. 
I wanted  to  report  this.  If  I did  report  it, 
I might  cost  the  life  of  American  fliers. 
But  I might  also  have  forced  a change  in 
policy  that  would  save  American  lives.  I 
was  in  turmoil  for  a couple  of  days.  I 
never  did  report  it,  because  I couldn’t 
check  it  out  properly  — or  at  least  that’s 


what  1 told  myself  It  would  have  made 
a hell  of  a headline.  But  I chose  to  be 
cautious.  Most  of  the  reporters  I know 
are  cautious. 

PA:  What  would  you  do  today? 

MD:  Probably  the  same  thing,  though  I 
might  try  harder  to  check  it  somewhere. 
PW:  Each  one  of  these  things  is  an  indi- 
vidual call,  in  an  individual  situation, 
and  in  this  case,  in  a particular  war.  I 
don’t  think  the  press  felt  constrained 
about  anything  regarding  Grenada. 
They  might  be  more  careful  with  the 
Middle  East. 

MD:  Grenada.  I got  there  shortly  after 
the  reporters  started  going  in,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  willingness  of  GIs 
in  Vietnam  to  help  you  out,  and  the  guys 
in  Grenada,  who  threatened  to  shoot  you 
if  you  dared  cross  a line  where  you 
weren’t  supposed  to  go,  was  startling! 
You  did  see  a new  armed  forces,  viewing 
the  press  as  the  enemy.  This  existed  in 
Vietnam,  but  mostly  in  the  officer  corps, 
not  with  the  grunts.  The  Soviet  ambassa- 
dor was  being  forced  to  leave  Grenada, 
and  I wanted  to  get  up  to  the  house  where 
the  Soviets  were  packing,  but  a guard 
stopped  me,  suggesting  that  1 had  too 
many  toes. 

PA:  It  is  always  startling  to  me  that  re- 
porters, especially  TV  reporters,  be- 
cause they  are  more  conspicuous  getting 
a story  filmed,  are  willing  to  put  their  life 
at  risk  for  a story.  I don’t  understand  that 
willingness,  given  the  natural  cynicism  a 
reporter  develops  because  he  has  seen  so 
much  of  the  lesser  nature  of  mankind. 
What  news  story  is  worth  dying  for? 
MD:  Ask  Palmer.  Ask  Palmer  why  after 
X number  of  years  in  the  business,  in 
what  could  have  been  a very  cushy  job, 
he  decides  he  wants  to  go  chase  down 
drug  smugglers  in  the  cesspool  of  the 
world. 

PA:  Which  cesspool  are  we  discussing? 
MD:  The  Golden  Triangle,  where  life 

was  not  worth  much.  Palmer  was  deal- 
ing with  drug  runners,  people  operating 
outside  the  law.  Now  why  does  a guy 
from  Truro  decide  he  wants  to  take  off 
and  go  where  there  are  no  tiled  bath- 
rooms, no  barbecues  and  no  tennis 
courts? 

PA:  People  who  have  been  in  combat 


talk  about  the  high  they  experience  when 
their  life  is  on  the  line,  an  experience  so 
terrible  on  the  one  hand,  yet  so  exhilarat- 
ing on  the  other;  for  some  the  high  point 
of  their  lives.  1 imagine  the  titillation  of 
putting  one’s  life  on  the  edge  must  moti- 
vate some  journalists  as  well. 

MD:  If  you  are  in  journalism,  you  al- 
ways want  to  validate  your  journalistic 
passport.  In  my  recent  cushy  little  job,  I 
could  have  traveled  anywhere,  so  where 
do  I go?  El  Salvador!  You  have  to  say  to 
yourself  and  your  colleagues,  I can  still 
do  it. 

PA:  Don’t  you  question  that  motiva- 

tion? 

MD:  Do  you  mean  is  it  absolutely  stupid 
and  based  on  insecurities  and  low  self- 
image? 

PA:  Or  being  macho,  which  may  be  the 
same  thing. 

MD:  I don’t  see  myself  that  way.  If  you 
want  to  talk  macho,  talk  about  Norman 
Lloyd.  Over  in  Vietnam,  that  guy  went 
anywhere!  It  used  to  bother  me.  I 
wouldn’t  do  what  he  would  do.  Rockets 
were  falling  and  he  would  walk  out  into 
the  middle  of  it  all. 

PA:  What  was  your  reaction:  God,  what 
a man!  or  God,  what  a jerk! 

MD:  I guess  I said,  to  myself,  why  won’t 
I do  that? 

PA:  Because  you  have  a modicum  of 

sanity. 

MD:  Yes,  but  he’s  still  alive,  and  he  has 
some  great  stories  to  tell.  You  want  to 
hear  a war  story?  Lloyd  did  incredible 
things,  as  did  a number  of  other  camera- 
men and  some  reporters  over  in  Viet- 
nam. Do  you  remember  where  David 
Miller  lived  in  Saigon?  I remember 
being  at  a party  on  a rooftop,  on  Tudo 
Street  in  Saigon.  We  used  to  always  go 
to  goodbye  parties  there.  Norman  used 
to  like  to  drink  and  ingest  whatever  was 
available.  I suddenly  heard  a woman 
yell,  “Oh  my  God,  Norman,  no!”  He 
had  walked  out  along  the  edge  of  the 
building,  about  four  or  five  stories  up. 
He  was  on  one  toe  on  a narrow  parapet 
jumping  up  and  down  to  see  how  high  he 
could  go.  And  he  walked  away  from 
that,  as  everybody  watched.  Totally  in 
the  bag. 

(continued  on  page  175 ) 
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FROM 

CRUSTACEANS 

TO 

HAIRSPRAY 

A 

Conversation  with 
John  Waters 

BY  E.J.KAHN  III 


M ohn  Waters  was  making  the 

m grand  tour,  pitching  Hair- 
^ 0 spray,  his  sixties  musical 
comedy,  when  we  met  for  cof- 
fee in  Boston  at  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel. 
“I'm  a human  trailer,”  he’d  joked,  and 
indeed  he  was  in  high  spirits,  as  ebullient 
as  I could  remember  him,  and  deservedly 
so.  Critics  loved  the  gentle  farce,  and  its 
PC  rating  was  creating  a new  audience 
for  Waters  and  his  troupe,  anchored  as 
always  by  his  leading  lady/gentleman 
Divine  — a Baltimore  pal  from  Waters’ 
childhood  who’d  abandoned  his  given 
name,  Harris  Glen  Milstead,  when  Wa- 
ters began  featuring  him  in  his  short  early 
movies.  A few  weeks  later.  Divine  was 
dead,  fallen  by  a heart  attack  in  Los 
Angeles.  “He  is  as  irreplaceable  to  me 
personally,”  Waters  would  write  in  the 
May  issue  of  Vanity  Fair,  “as  a member 
of  my  own  family.”  For  me,  though,  the 
news  was  an  all  too  vivid  reminder  of  the 
distance  we’d  travelled  since  Fd  gotten 
to  know  John  in  the  early  Seventies  on 
Outer  Cape  Cod. 

When  I met  John  Waters  in  Provin- 
cetown  in  the  summer  of  1971,  I was  a 
cub  reporter  for  the  local  weekly,  and  he 
was  working  as  the  clerk  at  the  Province- 
town  Bookstore.  Fd  walk  by  the  shop 
three  or  four  times  a day,  and  can’t  recall 
seeing  him  sell  a book.  He’d  sit  in  the 


window,  smoking  and  reading,  occa- 
sionally chatting  with  a friend.  Eventu- 
ally 1 asked  an  acquaintence  if  he  knew 
the  skinny,  bespectacled,  long-haired 
guy  — it  would  be  years  before  Waters 
would  begin  to  affect  the  sleek,  pencil- 
thin  mustachioed,  40s  look  one  sees  now 
— at  the  bookstore.  “That’s  John,”  my 
friend  said.  “He  makes  movies  in  Balti- 
more in  the  winter.” 

Provincetown,  for  people  with  long 
hair  and  an  interest  in  the  printed  word, 
was  a rather  intimate  community  in  the 
early  Seventies  and,  one  way  or  another, 
I eventually  met  John.  “Fd  love  to  see 
one  of  your  movies,”  I told  him. 
“Maybe  I could  write  something  for  the 
paper.” 

“Great,”  John  said.  “I’ve  got  a 
print  of  my  latest  film  here.  We  can 
screen  it  at  the  Art  Cinema  one  after- 
noon.” 

At  the  appointed  time,  I met  Waters 
in  the  cramped  balcony  of  the  theater.  He 
was  fiddling  with  the  projector,  and 
waiting  for  a couple  of  other  people. 
Eventually,  they  straggled  in.  One  I rec- 
ognized as  the  clerk  at  Ciro  Cozzi’s 
gourmet  cookware  store,  in  the  base- 
ment of  Ciro  and  Sal’s  restaurant,  a 
heavy-set,  balding  guy  named  Glen. 
Glen,  like  the  others,  turned  out  to  be  a 
pal  from  Baltimore. 
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Then  Waters  began  screening  Multiple 
Maniacs.  As  the  film  churned  through 
the  sex  scene  in  the  church  pew,  1 knew 
I was  going  to  have  a problem  finding  the 
appropriate. ..angle.  John  and  the  others 
seemed  too  intent  to  notice  my  conster- 
nation. Then  Glen. ..Divine. ..was  raped, 
on  screen,  by  a giant  lobster. 

That’s  it,  I thought. 

The  next  week’s  paper  appeared 
with  a photo  of  Glen  under  attack  by  the 
lobster.  Above  it,  1 wrote  the  headline; 
“Underground  Filmmaker  Features 
Local  Actors  And  Large  Crustacean.” 

I’ve  followed  Waters’  career  ever 
since,  through  Pink  Flamingos  (Divine 
eats  dog  doo).  Female  Trouble,  Desper- 
ate Living,  Polyester  (Divine  eats  Tab 
Hunter),  and  his  more  recent  emergence 
as  an  essayist  (collected  in  Shock  Value 
and  Crackpot).  Even  so,  I was  aston- 
ished to  learn  that  Waters’  latest.  Hair- 
spray,  was  a PG  musical  set  in  the  early 
60s. 

When  Waters  passed  through  Bos- 
ton in  January,  1 decided  it  was  time  to  do 
some  catching  up.  Hairspray,  which  uses 
an  American  Bandstand-like  tv  show  as 
the  context  for  its  story  about  teens  dis- 
covering civil  rights  (and  a fat  girl  be- 
coming the  show’s  new  dance  star),  has 
a number  of  Waters’  regular  ensemble: 
Divine,  Mink  Stole,  Waters  himself  in  a 
cameo.  It  also  features  Sonny  Bono, 
Debbie  Harry  (whose  hairdo  conceals  a 
bomb),  Pia  Zadora  and  Ric  Ocasek(as  a 
beatnik  couple).  An  eclectic  crew,  to  say 
the  least.  And  a PG  rating.  Had  the 
auteur  of  The  Diane  Linkietter  Story 
embraced  the  mainstream?  Was  Waters 
going  through  some  bizarre  midlife  cri- 
sis? 

John  Waters:  Well,  I wish  it  was  a G 
film.  But  nothing  gets  a G except  Benji. 
1 was  a little  surpised  when  it  got  a PG.  I 


didn’t  expect  an  R,  but  a PG-13  seemed 
likely.  I’m  glad  though.  It’s  the  only  way 
to  surprise  anybody.  It’s  still  a John 
Waters  movie.  The  sensibilities  are  still 
the  same.  It’s  a comedy  about  integra- 
tion. I mean,  that’s  not  exactly  a safe 
subject,  a laugh  riot.  So  PG  just  makes  it 
a John  Waters  movie  you  can  take  your 
mother  to  without  being  mortified. 
E.J.Kahn  III:  Yes,  but  now  that  you’ve 
turned  40  have  you,  uh,  grown  up?  By 
the  way,  you  have  turned  40,  haven’t 
you? 

JW:  I had  my  40th  birthday  in  an  old  age 
home.  I rented  a senior  citizens’  home  in 
Baltimore.  We  had  walkers  on  the  invita- 
tion. But  1 think  it’s  easier  to  be  40. 
Getting  old  doesn’t  bother  me  at  all.  God, 
you  know  yourself  better.  My  life  is  eas- 
ier, more  hectic.  1 think  I’m  happier  at  40 
than  I was  a 20.  The  people  who’ve 
reached  their  peaks  at  20  are  the  people 
in  trouble.  Like  high  school  prom 
queens.  1 think  it’s  healthy  to  have  a 
horrible  time  in  high  school.  When 
you’re  20,  and  you  have  rage,  it’s  appeal- 
ing. When  you’re  40,  and  have  rage, 
you’re  bitter.  That’s  the  difference. 

EJK  III:  Okay,  let’s  set  the  Waters-as- 
Walt  Disney  metaphor  aside.  How  about 
Waters-as-political  activist?  A film 
about  civil  rights?  1 always  thought  of 
you  as  apolitical. 

JW:  I think  this  is  apolitical,  though  no 
one  else  is  going  to  think  that.  It’s  a joke 
on  a message  movie.  It’s  a satire  on  the 
two  most  hated  kinds  of  movies:  teen 
flicks  and  message  movies.  I can’t  think 
of  two  worse  kinds  of  movies.  What’s 
the  message?  Integration?  That  fight  was 
going  on  at  the  time.  To  make  a show 
about  a teen  dance  and  not  have  that 
would  just  not  be  realistic.  Yet  it’s  the 
kind  of  subject  movies  gloss  over.  I 
wanted  to  put  it  in  to  give  the  film  a little 


edge.  The  teens  are  teens  1 remember. 
It’s  a teen  movie  for  adults  when  they 
were  teenagers.  A confusing  sell.  I’m 
afraid,  because  the  real  teenagers  proba- 
bly won’t  get  it.  You  have  to  remember 
this  stuff  — and  this  is  what  I remember. 
EJK  III:  Are  you  saying  John  Waters  was 
on  a tv  dance  show? 

JW:  It  was  uncool  in  my  neighborhood 
to  be  on  them.  But  I used  to  watch  them 
every  day.  1 guess  1 wanted  to  be  on  — and 
now  I have  been.  Now  I have  my  own 
show.  All  my  favorite  records  are  in  the 
movie,  too.  I stopped  listening  to  rock 
and  roll  as  soon  as  the  Beatles  came 
along.  I hated  the  Beatles.  I wrote  this 
movie  around  the  records  — ’’Limbo 
Rock”,  “The  Pony”,  “The  Madison” — 
and  began  about  two  years  ago,  when  I 
got  a development  deal.  The  money 
came  out  of  New  York,  though  I pitched 
it  in  Los  Angeles,  and  had  a few  meet- 
ings with  studios.  Then  they  would 
screen  Pink  Flamingos  and  that  would  be 
that. 

EJK  III:  When  did  the  story  take  shape? 
JW:  A chapter  of  Crackpot  is  about  the 
20th  reunion  of  a teen  dance  show,  the 
Buddy  Dean  Show,  in  Baltimore.  The 
movie  evolved  from  that.  It  was  the  only 
obsession  I had  that  wouldn’t  scare  stu- 
dio executives.  I put  the  integration 
theme  into  the  treatment,  and  nobody 
really  objected.  They  were  a little  bit 
hesitant  — ‘What’s  this  going  to  do  to  it? 
— and  it  doesn’t  appear  in  the  trailer.  So 
1 guess  they’re  still  hesitant.  I wanted  the 
print  ads  to  read,  ‘Because  they’re 
white...’  But  they  aren’t  going  to  go  for 
that. 

EJK  III:  Is  Baltimore  a racist  city? 

JW:  Baltimore,  Boston. ..they  all  are. 
People  just  don’t  talk  about  it  now. 
That’s  the  difference.  After  20  years, 
people  just  don’t  admit  it.  Although  the 
kids  in  the  movie  — there  are  millions  of 
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them,  both  black  and  white  — they  didn’t 
even  know  some  of  the  stuff  that  hap- 
pened. They  never  came  out  and  talked 
about  their  assumptions,  but  I could  tell 
they  were  thinking,  ‘This  is  just  John 
Waters’  crazy  world.’  And  you  still  don’t 
see  black  and  white  dancers  dancing 
together  very  much.  Blacks.  And  whites. 
But  not  together. 

EJK  III:  The  Bug,  The  Roach,  The  Shake 
Your  Tailfeathers  — these  were  the 
dances  you  chose.  Did  your  cast  have 
any  idea  how  to  do  them? 

JW:  I hired  one  of  the  original  Buddy 
Dean  regulars,  Linda,  one  of  the  queens 
of  the  show  who’s  now  in  her  40s.  She 
taught  the  kids  the  basic  steps.  Then  Ed 
Love,  the  choreographer,  came  in  and 
took  it  from  there.  She  was  great,  she 
loved  it,  my  God.. .she  was  in  show  busi- 
ness again.  I can  see  her  eyes,  her  think- 
ing, ‘My  God,  I miss  show  business!’ 
Then  Ed  remembered  one  I’d  forgotten. 
The  Dirty  Dog.  The  kids  had  auditioned 
with  80s  dances.  When  they  tried  to  do 
The  Bug  — it  was  a completely  different 
style. 

EJK  III:  I don’t  remember  you  as  a dance 
bar  regular,  John. 

JW:  I’d  dance  in  the  privacy  of  my  own 
home.  After  three  martinis.  I could  do 
the  Madison.  Yeah.  But  I don’t  dance  in 
public.  I think  you  have  to  be  a fabulous 
dancer.  But  I’d  dance  some  at  the  re- 
hearsals Just  to  get  the  kids  to  say,  hey. 
I’m  in  this  too.  Between  Linda  and  me, 
we  remembered  nearly  all  the  dances, 
even  the  obscure  ones  like  The  Waddle. 
That  was  the  one  where  you  acted  fat. 
EJK  III:  Did  your  adult  cast  — Sonny 
Bono,  Divine,  rhythm  and  blues  singer 
Ruth  Brown  — remember  the  dances? 
JW:  Sonny  Bono  wrote  the  songs.  He 
worked  for  Specialty  Records.  He  wrote 
for  Phil  Spector.  Ruth  Brown  said  she 
could  remember  2000  people  doing  The 


Madison.  ‘This  is  all  true,’  she  told  us. 
The  music  used  on  the  shows,  and  a lot  of 
the  performers,  were  black.  But  the  kids 
on  the  shows  were  white.  It  wasn’t  their 
fault.  The  parents  didn’t  want  black  kids 
on  the  shows. 

EJK  III:  Have  you  begun  thinking  about 
the  next  project? 

JW:  Not  until  this  is  released.  It’s  like 
being  pregnant.  It  hurts.  I’m  tired.  The 
promotional  tour.  And  then  two  shows  a 
night  at  a nightclub  (Waters  had  ap- 
peared the  previous  evening  at  the  Club 
Cafe.)  Why  am  I doing  it?  It  pays.  It  buys 
my  cigarettes.  Notice  I’m  more  health 
conscious.  I went  from  Kools  to  Kool 
Milds  to  Kool  Lights,  and  I’m  thinking  of 
switching  to  Kool  Ultras.  It’s  another 
way,  a novel  way  to  get  people  inter- 
ested. Stanley  Kubrick  doesn’t  go 
around  doing  comedy  clubs. 

EJK  III:  Isn’t  Pink  Flamingos  an  annu- 

ity for  you? 

JW:  I couldn’t  live  on  what  I get  from 
that  now.  For  years  1 could,  but  no 
longer. 

EJK  III:  Is  Hairspray  the  kind  of  film 
that  gets  test  screenings? 

JW:  We  tested  everything.  The  ads,  the 
trailer.  It  was  the  first  time  a film  I’d  done 
got  tested.  And  I don’t  know  if  I believe 
in  any  of  that.  I didn’t  have  to  change  the 
movie  because  of  them;  a lot  of  what  they 
said,  I felt  too.  But  it  was  scary,  really 
frightening.  If  they  hated  it,  what  was  I 
going  to  do?  We  first  screened  a rough 
cut  in  Los  Angeles  — for  about  500.  After 
the  audience  was  given  an  exam:  what 
character  did  you  like?  which  scene? 
what  was  confusing?  Then  they  ask  you 
to  rate  the  characters.  Then  they  ask 
which  movies  you’ve  seen  and  liked. 
EJK  III:  So  what  kind  of  person  likes 
Hairspray! 

JW:  Baby  boom  people.  Because  they 


remember  it.  They  get  the  jokes  the  best. 
The  weakest  were  mall  kids.  They  like 
the  dancing  and  the  kids,  but  it  confuses 
them  that  a fat  girl’s  the  star.  They’ve 
never  seen  a movie  where  a fat  girl’s  the 
star.  Usually  the  fat  girl’s  an  ingenue. 
EJK  III:  On  the  subject  of  change,  any 
John  Waters  thoughts  on  the  Nineties? 
JW:  I hope  by  the  end  of  the  nineties, 
someone  I know  is  still  alive.  With 
AIDS,  it’s  very  frightening.  The  editor 
of  my  book  just  died.  It’s  frightening. 
Sex  today  is  like  being  in  high  school. 
It’s  ridiculous.  We’re  all  going  to  have  to 
go  back  to  the  drive-ins.  Make  out  when 
we’re  60  years  old. 

EJK  III:  What  about  culture? 

JW:  I think  sensibilities  have  come 
closer  to  my  kind  of  humor.  When 
things  get  so  bad  you  can  only  laugh, 
that’s  what  my  humor  has  always  been 
about.  People  are  much  more  willing  to 
laugh  at  themselves  than  they  used  to  be. 
That’s  how  I like  people:  if  they  can 
laugh  about  themselves,  if  they  wear 
good  shoes.  In  my  lecture,  I talk  about 
ultimate  nudity.  I heard  about  it  in  LA, 
and  it  really  shocks  me. 

EJK  III:  Ultimate  nudity? 

JW:  When  you  have  the  skin  of  your  tes- 
ticles removed,  and  replaced  with  clear 
skin.  The  thinking  being  that  it’s  more 
erotic  to  see  how  your  body  works  in- 
side. Think  what  will  eventually  hap- 
pen: we’ll  all  walk  around  with  clear 
bodies,  like  a high  school  science  proj- 
ect. ‘Oh,  I can  tell  that  person  doesn’t 
love  me.  Their  heart  isn’t  beating  fast.’ 
Or,  ‘I  don’t  want  to  date  that  person. 
They  drink  too  much.  Look  at  their  liver.’ 
It’s  ultimate  voyeurism.  I was  shocked. 
But  maybe  that’s  the  nineties. 

EJK  III:  The  nineties  will  also  bring 

John  Waters  to  pay  television  and  home 
video,  at  least  with  Hairspray. 

(continued  on  page  173) 
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J.L.  BECKER/EAST  END  GALLERY 


424  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown,  MA  02657 


5127  - 
6/30 

“Magical 

Representation” 

Valerie  Hammond 
Gabriel  Lodermon 

Ellen  Lanyon 
Ani  Rosskam 

7/1  - 

"Landscape” 

Rosemarie  Beck 

7/28 

Rich  McKeown 

Altoon  Sultan 

Marjorie  Portnow 

7/29  - 
8/11 

‘Three  Person” 

Jeff  Colby 
Bill  Leech 
Sallyann  Wekstein 

8/12  - 
8/25 

“Solo” 

David  Vereano 

8/26- 

9/8 

“New  Works” 

Melissa  Meyer 

9/8  - 

“Provincetown” 

Gallery  Artists 

Selected  Hours  and  by  Appointment 
Please  call  487-2545 
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Auction 


ART-  antiques-jewelry 
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wiu-  OFFICIATE  -SATURDAY  AUGUST  13  j:  3QPM  WT^ 

Preview  party  Sunday,  August  7th,  7—9  p.m. 

Gallery  will  be  open  for  viewing  each  day,  Aug.  8-12,  11  a.m.-5  p.m.  & 7 p.m.-9  p.m 

silent  auction  and  party,  Friday,  August  12,  8 — 10  p.m. 


I Auction  registration  begins  at  6 p.m.,  Saturday,  August  13th 
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INTRUDERS 

ON  THE  ROAD 


BY  BUDD  HOPKINS 


Artists  make  poor  travelers. 

Perhaps  we  have  an  un- 
controllable nesting  in- 
stinct, a need  to  know  ex- 
actly where  we’ve  stashed 
the  mat  knife  or  the  alizarin  crimson,  so 
moving  studios  from  here  to  there  is  not  a 
pleasure.  As  an  example,  our  central  mod- 
em artist,  Picasso,  was  hardly  a Marco 
Polo.  In  his  early  years  he  made  quick  trips 
to  Holland,  Italy  and  London.  Then,  after 
decades  of  continuous  residence  in  France, 
he  made  the  only  long  trek  of  his  long  life 
— to  Poland.  And  that’s  about  it.  Earlier, 
Monet  and  Pisarro  made  a few  daring  trips 
from  their  native  France  all  the  way  across 
the  channel  to  England.  Most  of  the 
American  Abstract  Expressionists  paid 
homage  to  the  birthplace  of  modernism  by 
leaving  New  York  at  least  once  and  trav- 
elling to  the  continent.  Edward  Hopper  in 
his  youth  visited  Europe  and  in  his  later 
years  even  drove  down  to  Mexico  - two 
major  sightseeing  destinations  in  eighty- 
five  years  of  life. 

I’m  afraid  I fit  this  cowardly  artist’s 
pattern  all  too  well.  My  steamer  trunks  are 
bereft  of  exotic  stickers  because  I’ve  lived 
my  life  mostly  in  New  York  City  and  on 
Cape  Cod.  Until  recently  I had  been  to  Los 
Angeles  and  the  West  Coast  exactly  once 
— in  1951.  But  now  I’ve  learned  .some- 
thing. Writers  travel.  Since  the  publication 
last  year  of  my  book  Intruders,  I’ve  “been 
to  the  coast,’’  as  they  say,  six  times.  And 
I’ve  also  learned  how  draining  the  whole 
business  can  be. 

Random  House  decided  that  I should 
have  a book  tour  to  help  publicize  Intrud- 
ers, and  I eagerly  concurred.  I was,  and 
am,  grateful  that  my  publishers  have  that 
kind  of  faith  in  my  work,  but  I had  no  idea 
what  a book  tour  entails.  For  about  three 
weeks  I visited  a city  a day,  checking  into 


a new  hotel  every  night  and  checking  out 
again  every  morning.  I spent  the  daylight 
hours  mnning  from  TV  studio  to  TV  stu- 
dio, doing  everything  from  three-minute 
interviews  to  hour-long  shows,  followed 
by  trips  to  radio  stations  for  one-  or  two- 
hour  programs,  and  all  the  while,  as  a 
nervous  caffeine  junky,  I drank  coffee  by 
the  pint.  I was  detemiined  to  be  up  and  alert 
at  all  times  — especially,  as  it  turned  out, 
late  at  night  in  unfamiliar  hotel  beds. 

Because  my  book  has  to  do  with  UFO 
abductions  (could  there  be  a more  contro- 
versial subject?),  I was  prepared  for  a 
series  of  battles  with  talk  show  hosts  and 
reporters.  I was  pleased  to  find,  instead,  a 
general  atmosphere  of  curiosity  and  re- 
spect. One  of  my  first  programs  — a kind  of 
baptism  by  fire  — was  the  Today  show. 
Three  of  us  — Dr.  Robert  J.  Lifton,  present 
as  a psychiatric  expert  witness,  Kristina 
Florence,  a young  woman  I had  written 
about  in  my  book,  and  I — were  interviewed 
by  Bryant  Gumbel  with  intelligence  and 
courtesy.  I was  given  time  to  present  my 
evidence  in  the  quick,  encapsulated  form 
that  the  medium  demands.  One  soon 
learns  by  necessity  that  pungent  images 
and  very  succinct  examples  are  essential  to 
tell  a story  effectively  on  television.  For 
this  and  other  reasons  I’ve  come  to  prefer 
radio  interviews.  First,  they  are  generally 
longer,  which  suits  a garrulous  type  like 
myself,  and  second,  you  don’t  have  to 
worry  about  how  you  look.  (1  appeared  on 
Indianapolis  television,  for  example,  with 
an  unzipped  fly). 

Essentially,  radio  is  talking  and  televi- 
sion is  performing,  so  painters  — notori- 
ously gabby  but  not  famous  for  their  haber- 
dashery — will  probably  always  fare  better 
on  radio  than  on  TV. 

During  the  weeks  of  travel,  the  hours  of 
standing  in  lines  at  airports  while  smokers 
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and  small  children  were  seated  first,  I had 
plenty  of  time  for  reflection  and  anxiety. 
My  worst  fears  about  potentially  antago- 
nistic or  hectoring  talk-show  hosts  came 
true  only  twice.  In  Philadelphia,  for  ex- 
ample, I was  interviewed  by  a suave,  pro- 
fessorial gentleman  who  taped  his  program 
in  a small  room  adjoining  the  Campbell’s 
Soup  Museum  - believe  it  or  not!  (When 
I saw  that  address  in  my  itinerary  I had  no 
idea  what  to  expect  in  such  a museum,  and 
my  mind  rushed  to  the  image  of  a huge  vat 
of  fifty-year-old  gumbo.  In  fact,  the 
Campbell’s  Soup  Museum  contains  a col- 
lection of  antique  tureens  and  a few  Dutch 
genre  paintings  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
food.)  As  the  program  began  my  inter- 
viewer had  a complacent,  self-amused 
expression  on  his  face  and  a fund  of  misin- 
formation on  the  subject  at  hand.  UFO 
abductions,  he  said,  had  only  been  reported 
by  a few  demented  or  lonely  souls,  mostly 
farmers,  and  all,  he  thought,  had  long  since 
been  discredited.  I informed  him  of  theone 
hundred  and  fifty  or  so  un-discredited 
abduction  cases  I had  investigated  over  a 
twelve  year  period,  describing  some  of  the 
professionals  represented  in  this  list:  a mi- 
cro-biologist, a mathematician,  a psychia- 
trist; policemen,  doctors,  lawyers,  army 
officers,  and  so  on.  I mentioned  that  I had 
worked  with  four  abductees  who  held 
Ph.D.  degrees,  two  of  whom  were  univer- 
sity professors.  After  a pause  my  inter- 
viewer cleared  his  throat  and  announced 
that  this  only  showed  how  meaningless 
Ph  D.  degrees  really  were.  Q.E.D.  I re- 
minded myself  that  this  gentleman  was  a 
talk  show  host  at  the  Campbell’s  Soup 
Museum,  not  a logician,  and  with  that 
thought  in  mind  was  able  to  finish  the  hour. 

For  an  author,  the  mechanics  of  a book 
tour  are  simple.  In  each  city  I visited. 
Random  House  had  arranged  for  an  escort 


to  pick  me  up  at  the  airport  or  hotel  and  then 
drive  me  to  each  appointment.  Their  effi- 
ciency was  staggering.  All  I had  to  do  was 
to  make  myself  available,  suitably  attired, 
and  I would  be  delivered  for  all  the  appear- 
ances that  had  been  planned  — about  five 
interviews  or  programs  a day  in  each  city. 
My  escorts  were  all  intelligent  and  suppor- 
tive, though  weariness  led  me  sometimes 
to  attempt  a tired  joke  or  two  that  flew  right 
on  by.  One  escort  informed  me  helpfully 
that  the  radio  station  she  was  driving  me  to 
was  not  an  important  one.  “It  has  a very 
weak  signal,”  she  explained.  “In  that  case 
I’ll  try  to  speak  loudly,”  I said,  and  she 
gave  me  a very  odd  look.  (Someone  de- 
scribed my  condition  — quite  accurately, 
I’ve  decided  — as  being  “road  jolly.”) 
When  I finally  arrived  at  the  station  it  was 
off  to  the  coffee  machine  yet  again  in  my 
ongoing  effort  to  remain  intellectually 
viable.  By  now  I think  I’ve  learned  the 
location  of  just  about  every  coffee  machine 
in  every  big  city  TV  or  radio  station  in  the 
United  States.. .and  I can  also  tell  you 
where  all  the  men’s  rooms  are. 

Some  of  the  greatest  frustrations  of  a 
book  tour  result  from  the  tantalizing 
glimpses  one  has  through  the  windows  of 
the  escort’s  automobile.  Peering  out  at  the 
seafood  restaurants  on  San  Francisco's 
waterfront  or  whizzing  by  the  Houston  Art 
Museum,  knowing  there  is  no  time  even  to 
slow  down,  let  alone  to  visit  them  — this 
can  be  subtly  discouraging.  And  yet  there 
were  marvelous  rewards  — hotels  I would 
otherwise  never  have  entered,  cities  I 
would  probably  never  have  visited,  like 
Seattle,  beautiful  in  its  seductive  mix  of 
sky,  sea  and  humanly-scaled  architecture. 
But  the  main  reward  was  intellectual  — 
being  able,  finally,  to  present  the  evidence 
for  the  UFO  abduction  phenomenon  be- 
fore large,  even  national  audiences.  Most 
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of  the  programs  I appeared  on  were  news- 
oriented  interview  shows,  like  Nightline, 
Oprah  Winfrey,  and  Good  Morning  Amer- 
ica, but  a few  were  variety  shows,  com- 
plete with  comedians  and  movie  actors. 
On  The  Late  Show,  shortly  after  Joan 
Rivers’  departure  as  hostess,  1 was  one  of 
an  odd  assortment  of  guests  — Benji,  the 
wonder  dog,  George  Plimpton,  the  profes- 
sional amateur,  and  Clarence  Clemmons, 
the  lead  sax  player  in  Bruce  Springsteen’s 
band.  This  program  treated  its  guests  ex- 
tremely well.  Each  dressing  room  was 
equipped  with  an  overflowing  basket  of 
fruit,  French  bread  and  an  assortment  of 
cheeses.  Bowls  of  candy  had  been  depos- 
ited here  and  there,  but  the  centerpiece  was 
a gleaming  ice  bucket  containing  a chilled 
bottle  of  California  champagne.  I with- 
stood the  champagne,  at  least,  but  when  1 
went  into  the  green  room  I found  a lavishly 
stocked  bar,  plates  of  cookies  and  hors 
d ’oeuvres,  and  an  overly  generous  bar- 
tender. After  my  second  scotch,  restraint 
and  common  sense  reared  their  ugly  heads, 
thank  God,  and  I laid  off  the  booze.  1 
gained  an  understanding,  however,  as  to 
why  The  Late  Show  often  seemed  to  have 
such  happy,  inarticulate  guests. 

During  the  evening  1 had  the  privi- 
lege of  holding  Benji  in  my  lap  while  1 
chatted  with  George  Plimpton,  who  was 
not  interested  in  my  subject.  1 was  en- 
tranced, however,  by  Plimpton’s  culti- 
vated, patrician  voice,  the  timbre  of  which 
made  Averell  Harriman  by  comparison 
sound  more  like  Rodney  Dangerfield.  The 
guest  hostess  of  the  program  that  night  was 
the  actress  Cindy  Williams,  formerly  of  the 
TV  sitcom  Laverne  and  Shirley.  Ms.  Wil- 
liams, 1 soon  discovered,  was  a very  intel- 
ligent, shy,  and  interesting  woman,  who 
described  to  me,  both  on  and  off  the  air, 
several  intriguing  UFO  experiences  of  her 
own.  But  the  problem  of  appearing  on  this 
kind  of  variety  show  has  to  do  with  the 
audience’s  expectations.  One  has  to  turn 
the  mood  around  from  humor  and  enter- 
tainment. introducing  sobriety  without  ap- 
pearing as  a dampening  blanket.  It  was  a 
job  requiring  all  the  tact  that  I could  muster, 
and  I’m  not  sure  that  I succeeded.  I’ve 
since  appeared  on  a similar  program.  The 
Wil  Shriner  Show  , which  opened  with  a 
comedian  whose  act  involved  swallowing 
mouthfuls  of  lit  cigarettes.  Luckily  the 
writer  Ray  Bradbury  followed  this  maso- 
chistic performance,  so  he  and  I and 
Shriner  were  able  to  have  an  interesting 
chat  about  UFOs  and  the  future.  But  one 
understands  the  obstacles  to  rational  dis- 
course that  cigarette  eaters  can  create. 

Some  of  the  theme-oriented  interview 
programs,  such  as  Oprah  Winfrey,  gave 
over  the  entire  hour  to  the  subject  of  UFO 
abductions.  I appeared  on  that  show  along 
with  two  people  who  had  experienced  such 


encounters,  both  friends  of  mine,  and  a 
journalist  named  Philip  Klass,  the  ubiqui- 
tous, self-proclaimed  skeptic.  Mr.  Klass  is 
to  the  investigation  of  UFO  reports  as 
Lyndon  LaRouche  is  to  political  discourse, 
an  assertion  which  can  easily  be  illus- 
trated. In  1983  a conference  was  held  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  and  a number  of 
the  speakers,  including  myself,  dealt  with 
the  UFO  phenomenon.  Nebraska  is  a po- 
litically conservative  state.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  that  fact,  Klass  telephoned  the  dean 
in  charge  of  convention  arrangements, 
demanding  to  know  why  the  University 
had  permitted  our  conference.  He  insisted 
that  UFO  investigators,  by  accepting  the 
idea  of  an  Air  Force  coverup,  were  ques- 
tioning the  truthfulness  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  thus  were  playing 

“For  a painter,  if  s 
been  an  odd  series  of 
experiences,  begin- 
ning with  the  jarring 
one  of  hearing  one- 
self referred  to  as  an 
author  f' 


into  the  hands  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment! LaRouche  himself  couldn’t  have 
said  it  better.  On  Oprah  Winfrey,  Klass 
carried  on  about  my  not  having  reported 
these  UFO  abductions  to  the  F.B.I.,  as  a 
good,  patriotic  American  should  have 
done.  He  then  offered  $10,000  of  his  own 
money  to  any  abductee  who  could  get  the 
F.B.l.  to  officially  validate  his  or  her  UFO 
abduction.  I immediately  doubled  his  of- 
fer, going  to  $20,000,  and  asked  the  audi- 
ence to  raise  my  bid.  Newsweek,  I felt  sure, 
would  offer  a million  at  least  for  a story  like 
that.  Klass,  it  seems  safe  to  say,  lacks  a 
sense  of  humor,  but  the  altercation  helped 
add  to  the  drama  of  a generally  successful 
program. 

Some  of  the  strongest  TV  and  radio 
programs  involving  my  book  have  been 
documentaries.  I traveled  to  Toronto  on  a 
bleak  wintry  weekend  for  the  fdming  of  a 
half-hour  documentary  for  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation.  ABC’s  maga- 
zine-format show  20/20  came  to  my  studio 
to  prepare  their  segment,  so  the  only  trav- 
elling I had  to  do  there  was  to  wander 
downstairs.  I was  also  interviewed  by  the 
BBC,  National  Public  Radio,  and  The 
Voice  of  America,  and  in  every  case  intel- 


ligent, fair  questions  were  asked  from  a 
properly  skeptical  perspective.  Informa- 
tion was  presented,  and  1 was  quite  happy 
with  the  way  I was  treated.  The  radio  call- 
in  programs  offered  listeners  the  chance  to 
ask  their  own  questions,  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, to  describe  personal  UFO  encoun- 
ters. 

Often  the  hosts  of  these  shows  began 
the  interviews  rather  skeptically,  but  as  the 
calls  came  in  and  compelling  evidence 
began  to  assemble  before  their  ears,  their 
attitudes  began  to  change.  In  Detroit  and 
Seattle  and  Saint  Louis  talk-show  hosts 
postponed  the  guests  scheduled  to  follow 
me  in  order  to  continue  with  the  UFO  topic, 
especially  as  the  volume  of  phone  calls 
increased.  Many  interviewers,  1 believe, 
are  secretly  intrigued  by  the  UFO  phe- 
nomenon, though  they  assume  the  evi- 
dence for  its  validity  is  weak.  When  they 
begin  to  see  that  the  evidence  is  in  fact 
powerful  and  compelling,  they  warm  to  the 
subject,  and  a subtle  change  can  be  de- 
tected in  their  tone  of  voice.  I saw  — and 
heard  — this  change  most  recently  when  I 
was  interviewed  by  Tom  Snyder  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  whenever  it  happens  the  gru- 
eling weeks  of  travel,  the  dragging  of  suit- 
cases in  and  out  of  airplanes,  seem  infi- 
nitely worth  while. 

A book  tour  such  as  the  one  I embarked 
upon  may  be  the  only  effective  way  to  pub- 
licize a new  novel  or  work  of  non-fiction.  It 
makes  tremendous  demands  upon  one’s 
health  and  stamina  and  intellectual  resil- 
ience, but  in  many  respects  it  is  also  a learn- 
ing experience.  I discovered,  for  example, 
that  to  avoid  being  taken  for  a kook  I had  to 
dress  carefully  and  conservatively;  the  out- 
rageousness of  my  subject  demanded  it.  I 
was  therefore  forced  to  devise  something  I 
fondly  refer  to  as  my  George  Bush  Suit.  It 
involves  a conservative  shirt  and  tie  and 
dark  blazer,  an  ensemble  heavily  into  re- 
strained shades  of  red  white  and  blue. 
Long  socks  — preferably  black  — are  essen- 
tial, lest  a swatch  of  hairy  calf  loom  into 
view  and  offend  the  viewers.  I’ve  had  TV 
technicians  scotch-tape  the  front  section  of 
my  necktie  over  the  bottom  section,  just  to 
keep  things  lined  up  neatly.  I’ve  had  years 
taken  off  my  aging  mug  through  the  minis- 
trations of  make-up  artists  — or  so  they 
claimed.  Once  or  twice  they’ve  even  had 
to  apply  make-up  to  my  hands  just  to  match 
what  they’d  already  done  to  my  face.  It 
was  either  that,  they  explained,  or  no  ges- 
turing. Obviously,  since  I couldn’t  appear 
on  the  air  so  grievously  crippled,  1 allowed 
the  hand  make-up.  Thus  decorated  I en- 
dured all  kinds  of  subsequent  itches  since  I 
was  now  afraid  to  scratch  myself  and  dis- 
color the  George  Bush  Suit. 

For  a painter,  it’s  been  an  odd  series  of 
experiences,  beginning  with  the  jarring 
(continued  on  page  173) 
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MASTHEAD  RESORT 

Cottages  • Apartments  • Rooms 

Top-rated  for  30  years 
AAA 

450  feet  of  private  beach 
Sun  deck  on  the  water  • Landscaped  grounds 
New  luxurious  kitchens  & baths 
Mooring  & launch  service  available 
for  visiting  yachtsmen. 


Same  owner/management  since  1959 


OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 

P.O.  Box  577  • 31-41  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown,  Moss.  02657-0577 

Tel:  (617)  487-0523 


Watermark  Inn 


Located  In  Proviocetown’s  quiet 
east  end,  we  have  created  the 
ultimate  vacation  place.  Outside, 
the  Vt^termark  Inn  retains  the 
charm  of  traditional  Hew  England 
architecture,  hut  on  the  inside 
feu'll  find  ten  magnificent 
contemporary  styled  suites.  ■ 
¥/atennark  Inn  is  right  on  the 
heach,  with  mere  than  80  feet 
of  private  deck  for  lounging  or 
sunning. 


603  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  Massachusetts  02657 
For  Resdrvations:  Phase  write 
or  can  617  487  0165 


The  Cape  Codder  Guest  House 

old-fashioned  comfort  in  the  quiet  east  end 
570  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown 
manager  Barbara  Mayo,  487-0131 
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Richard  Pryor  and  Alan  Metier  on  the  set  of  Moving 
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BY  RAYMOND  ELMAN 
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Last  summer  Provincetown  Arts 
invited  Alan  Metter  to  discuss 
his  movies,  and  why  a director 
from  Hollywood  would  buy  a summer 
house  in  Truro.  At  the  time.  Alan  was 
still  riding  the  wave  of  success  from  his 
second  feature  film.  Back  to  School, 
which  starred  Rodney  Dangerfield  and 
Sally  Kellerman,  and  was  one  of  the 
largest  money  earning  films  of  1986. 
While  in  Truro,  he  was  reviewing  video 
tapes  of  the  first  rough  edit  of  his  film 
Moving,  which  was  released  in  the 
spring  of  1988. 

RE:  Your  most  recent  film  is  Moving, 
which  stars  Richard  Pryor. 

AM:  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  first  draft  I 
read  was  written  by  Andy  Breckman  for 
Steve  Martin. 

RE:  So  you  wound  up  getting  Richard 
Pryor  instead  of  Steve  Martin,  which  is... 
AM:  ...a  big  change.  I was  in  Truro,  on 
the  phone  every  other  day.  I came  here 
for  three  weeks  that  summer,  and  ended 
up  staying  for  nine  weeks.  Talking  every 
few  days  to  the  studio,  “How  ‘bout 
Dudley  Moore?”  We  couldn’t  get  a star 
for  the  picture  and  Warner  Brother 
wasn’t  going  to  make  the  picture  without 
a star.  They  are  a real  star  vehicle  com- 
pany. 

RE:  What  other  names  were  consid- 

ered? 

AM:  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  first  thing 

Warner  Brothers  did  when  they  sent  me 
the  script,  was  to  say  they  wanted  Rod- 
ney to  star  in  it.  I told  them  he  was  not 
right  for  it.  They  asked  me  if  I could  get 
him  to  read  it  and  I said  probably.  I said, 
“Rodney,  want  to  read  a good  script?  I 
don’t  think  you  are  right  for  it.”  Right 
away  he  wanted  to  read  it,  but  he  con- 
curred that  the  lead  character  is  a guy 
who  gets  no  respect.  Rodney,  as  we 
learned  in  Back  to  School,  has  to  be 
shown  getting  respect.  Rodney’s  funny 
when  he  tips  big.  Moving  is  not  a joke 
picture,  which  is  the  kind  of  film  I under- 
stand. It’s  a situation  comedy,  and  a 
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character  comedy.  Richard  is  playing  a 
straight  character  who  gets  into  ridicu- 
lous situations.  Everything  happens  to 
him.  Some  of  the  supporting  players  are 
funnier  in  the  fiber  of  their  character: 
Randy  Quaid's  role,  and  Dana  Garvey’s 
role.  Their  roles  are  funnier  than 
Richard’s  on  the  surface,  but  Richard  is 
in  every  scene  in  the  picture.  Christ, 
there  are  only  three  scenes  without  him. 
And  yet  the  straighter  he  plays  it,  the 
funnier  and  better  it  is.  I hope  to  God  it’s 
not  a drama. 

RE:  If  it’s  a drama,  it’s  a tragedy. 

AM:  1 showed  the  film  the  other  day  and 
my  mother-in-law  said  it  made  her  feel 
sad.  She  felt  for  him.  Well,  if  they  feel 
for  him,  1 think  they  are  going  to  cheer.  If 
they  cheer  when  he  stands  up  for  himself 
after  he  bottoms  out,  after  taking  shit  for 
an  hour  and  twenty-five  minutes,  then 
we  have  a hit.  If  they  don’t  cheer  we  are 
a Hop.  That’s  what  this  picture  has  to  do. 
That’s  what  1 can’t  lose  sight  of  in  the 
editing  room.  My  insecurities  aside,  this 
is  a role  that  could  have  been  played  by 
a dramatic  actor. 

RE:  Is  this  film  Chaplinesque?  The 

Tramp  usually  negotiates  a minefield  of 
disasters  during  the  run  of  a film,  but 
lands  on  his  feet  in  the  end. 

AM:  If  that's  the  definition,  it  probably 
is.  This  is  a film  of  big  moments.  Back 
to_School  1 was  worried  about,  and  I still 
think  it  didn't  have  those  big  explosions 
of  laughter  that  you  see  in  some  come- 
dies. like  Ten,  where  the  whole  audience 
just  bursts  out  all  at  once.  Back  to  School 
never  had  that.  It  was  a machine  gun 
which  we  loaded  up  with  jokes.  But  it 
never  had  the  big  explosion.  1 was  hop- 
ing the  “Triple  Lindy’’  (the  dive,  where 
Dangerfield  bounces  off  three  diving 
boards  in  a row|  would  be  that.  At  least 
it  was  physical.  Moving  has  maybe  eight 
major  events  that  could  bring  the  house 
down  if  the  house  is  in  the  right  mood. 
RE:  One  thing  that  occurred  to  me  when 
1 saw  the  rough  cut  of  Moving  was  that 
you  might  be  borrowing  from  yourself. 
For  example,  the  fight  scene  where  Rich- 
ard Pryor  is  performing  impossible  mar- 
tial arts  maneuvers  is  unexpected,  just  as 
the  Triple  Lindy  was  unexpected.  Is  that 
going  to  become  your  trademark? 

AM:  It  is  an  attempt  to  get  a guy  who  at 
the  time  weighed  between  120  and  130 
pounds  to  beat  up  three  physically  fit 
young  men,  two  of  whom  were  three 
times  his  size,  one  of  whom  was  five 
times  his  weight  — the  wrestler  King 
Kong  Bundy  — and  make  it  somehow  be- 
lievable. Don’t  worry  about  believing  it, 
just  enjoy  it. 

RE:  Another  thing  striking  about  the 

movie  is  that  blacks  are  cast  as  “Father 
Knows  Best’’  types.  As  far  as  Richard 
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Pryor’s  family  is  concerned,  they’re 
almost  not  black.  As  you  said,  it  was 
originally  written  for  Steve  Martin. 

AM:  It  was  written  as  a screenplay  for 
whomever.  I don’t  know  if  the  writer  had 
a lead  in  mind  when  he  wrote.  Steve 
Martin  got  involved  and  a draft  was  done 
for  Steve  with  his  input. 

RE:  Clearly,  you  are  not  stereotyping 

blacks. 

AM:  There  is  as  much  stereotyping  in 

this  movie  as  there  would  be  if  Danny 
Ackroyd  had  played  Arlo  Pear,  and  his 
family  was  white.  There  would  be  as 
much  stereotyping  about  a guy  who’s  a 
Yuppie,  who’s  pride  and  joy  is  his  turbo 
Saab  and  who  makes  75-80  grand  a year. 
RE:  The  race  is  Yuppie,  not  skin  color. 


AM:  That  was  by  design. 

RE:  Have  you  had  any  communication 
from  black  groups  such  as  theNAACP? 
AM:  Yeah.  Two  days  before  we  fin- 
ished filming,  Richard  brought  me  over 
and  said  he  wanted  to  talk  to  me.  Took 
me  by  the  arm.  I said,  “You  want  to  go 
in  my  trailer?”  because  it  was  hot  out. 
He  said,  “No,  I want  you  to  talk  to  these 
four  guys  here.”  One  was  from  the 
NAACP,  who  accused  me  of  not  hiring 
black  people  on  the  crew.  I told  him  to  go 
fuck  himself.  I said,  “First  of  all,  I hired 
black  people  for  the  crew.  And,  second, 
what  the  fuck  are  you  talking  about, 
we’re  making  a movie  and  I hired  the 
best  guy  I could  find  for  every  position. 
Some  were  black  and  some  weren’t.”  1 
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told  him  he  should  be  talking  to  Robert 
Redford.  I said,  “I’m  making  a Richard 
Pryor  movie,  all  the  stand-ins  are  black. 
I have  a good  black  boom  man.  I inter- 
viewed a black  stunt  coordinator  who 
lied  to  me  about  what  he  had  done  on 
Beverly  Hills  Cop.  I didn’t  hire  him." 
The  unit  production  manager  was  half- 
Japanese,  half-Chinese. 

RE:  I’m  surprised  that  you  weren’t 

getting  accolades. 

AM:  I said  this  to  Richard  once,  “1  think 
the  movie  is  going  to  be  good  for  the 
image  of  black  people.”  He  said, 
“C’mon,  Alan,”  and  walked  away. 

RE:  And  you  never  had  any  further  dis- 
cussions about  that? 

AM:  Oh,  no.  When  he  turns  his  back  on 


Photo:  Warner  Brothers,  Inc. 

me  and  walks  away,  I don’t  discuss  it  any 
more.  Richard’s  a heavy  guy.  1 worked 
with  Bob  Dylan  once  when  I was  in  the 
record  business  and  Richard  and  Bob 
Dylan  remind  me  of  each  other.  What 
they  have  in  common  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  each  legends  in  their  own  time.  In  the 
end,  Richard  told  me  he  loved  doing  the 
picture,  told  me  it  was  the  best  experi- 
ence he’s  ever  had  making  a movie,  said 
I was  up  there  with  the  best  directors.  It 
was  quite  a struggle  for  him,  because  it 
made  him  very,  very  uncomfortable  to 
play  this  character.  He  ended  up  liking 
the  guy,  but  it  made  him  really  uncom- 
fortable. I kept  telling  him,  “The  more 
uncomfortable  you  are,  the  better  you  are 
doing.”  It  was  not  a pleasant  experience 


for  me.  Pryor  has  been  an  idol  of  mine  for 
a long  time,  I mean,  the  guy’s  one  of  the 
greatest  stand-up  comedians  who  ever 
performed.  I know  he’s  the  “comedian’s 
comedian.”  Steve  Martin  and  people 
like  that,  will  tell  you  he’s  the  best  stand- 
up  comic  who  ever  lived.  I had  to  tell 
Richard  what  to  do  and  he  didn’t  like 
what  he  had  to  do,  and  I had  to  make  him 
do  it  anyway.  So  it  was  not  pleasant  for 
me.  A lot  of  pressure  all  the  time.  But  I 
made  the  movie  as  I saw  it.  There  is 
plenty  of  blackness  in  there.  Richard, 
when  he  gets  excited,  will  fall  into  that 
colloquial  jargon  that  he’s  known  for. 
But  he’s  not  playing  a black  man.  He’s 
just  playing  a man.  He’s  not  taking  all 
this  shit  because  he’s  black.  I had  to  be 
very  careful.  I mean,  do  I cast  “The 
Neighbor  From  Hell”  black  or  white?  I 
had  to  make  choices.  I chose  to  make  it 
as  colorless  as  possible. 

RE:  Are  you  nervous  that  you  might  get 
negative  reactions  from  black  groups? 
AM:  Not  at  all.  I don’t  give  a shit. 

RE:  The  movie  Soul  Man  was  nailed. 
AM:  Richard  and  I had  a talk  about  that. 
I saw  Soul  Man  and  I thought  it  was  a real 
good  picture,  real  good  for  blacks.  The 
NAACP  hammered  it,  like  they  did  with 
Paul  Simon’s  album,  Graceland,  which 
happens  to  be  another  favorite  of 
Richard’s  — he  played  it  off  the  wall  in 
his  trailer.  Richard  pointed  out  to  me  that 
a lot  of  times  when  there  are  groups  like 
the  NAACP  involved,  people  tend  to  get 
polarized  and  they  miss  the  point.  The 
NAACP  boycotted  Soul  Man  and  they 
boycotted  Paul  Simon’s  album,  or 
threatened  to,  I don’t  know  what  official 
action  they  took.  But  it  was  put  down  by 
black  groups,  yet  1 found  Richard 
playing  Graceland  all  the  time  in  his 
trailer,  and  nobody  is  more  sensitive  to 
black/white  issues  than  Richard  Pryor. 
RE:  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  that  he’s 
in  the  movie  will  make  it  beyond  contro- 
versy? 

AM:  I don’t  know,  I don’t  know  who 
called  the  NAACP,  or  why  they  ap- 
peared two  days  before  we  finished  a 63- 
day  shooting  schedule.  I’m  not  going  to 
take  a bunch  of  lame  people  just  cause 
they’re  black.  1 had  to  fire  more  people 
(white  and  black)  from  this  movie  than 
I’ve  ever  had  to  fire  before.  It  was  100% 
the  responsibility  of  the  studio  for  not  let- 
ting me  hire  the  people  I wanted  to  hire  in 
the  first  place,  imposing  their  people  on 
me.  And  when  they  couldn’t  perform,  I 
fired  them,  and  it  cost  the  studio.  As 
usual,  they  tried  to  save  a dime  and  they 
.spent  a dollar. 

RE:  What  do  you  have  to  do  to  produce 
your  own  films? 

AM:  r ve  got  a deal  at  Orion  right  now 
to  produce  and  direct. 
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RE:  Does  that  mean  you  call  all  the 

shots? 

AM:  I got  a bonus  on  Back  to  School 
because  they  felt  I co-produced.  I pro- 
duced all  the  shorts  1 made  and  kept  the 
money  I didn’t  spend,  so  I know  how  to 
produce  to  an  extent.  1 will  co-produce 
my  next  film  or  1 won’t  do  it.  That  way 
you  get  to  call  more  of  the  shots.  And 
you  don’t  have  someone  buffing  be- 
tween you  and  the  studio  who  can  lie  and 
con  you.  Either  I’m  not  that  easy  to 
produce,  or  I haven’t  had  good  luck  with 
producers,  but  I haven’t  been  happy  with 
my  producers;  including  Chuck  Russell 
who  remains  my  friend.  I once  told 
Chuck,  "I  don’t  want  to  work  with  you 
as  a producer  again,  but  I’d  produce  you 
if  you  want  to  direct.” 

RE:  I’m  convinced  that  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  make  a successful  comedy  than 
any  other  type  of  film. 

AM:  It’s  been  my  easiest. 

RE:  Do  you  have  any  desire  to  do 

something  easier,  like  drama? 

AM:  I don’t  think  1 could  stand  sitting  in 
a movie  theater  with  everyone  in  rapt 
silence  looking  at  the  film.  1 would  never 
know  what  they  were  feeling.  I would 
need  them  to  gasp  so  that  1 could  feel  it  in 
the  air.  Laughs  are  easy  enough  for  me  to 
get,  and  they  are  very  reassuring. 

RE:  There  is  nothing  worse  than  sitting 
at  a comedy  where  nobody’s  laughing. 
.AM:  There  is  nothing  worse.  That’s 

why  it’s  real  important  to  make  the  audi- 
ence feel  comfortable  right  in  the  begin- 
ning. 

RE:  One  of  my  theories  of  comedy  is 
that  if  you  use  too  many  gags,  too  much 
physical  humor,  and  not  enough  drama, 
a film  will  lose  its  springboard  for 
laughs.  It’s  like  the  flip-side  of  a drama 
with  no  laughs  and  no  likable  characters, 
where  you  don’t  feel  empathy  for  any- 
brxly.  1 think  some  of  the  most  success- 
ful comedies  have  a mixture  of  drama 
and  comedy.  For  example.  Tootsie  and 
Beverly  Hills  Cop,  where  it’s  really  an 
adventure  stor>'  with  jokes. 

AM:  Tension  releases. 

RE:  That’s  where  you  get  those  real 

bursts  of  laughter. 

AM:  Yeah,  if  they  stay  with  you  during 
the  tension.  In  Back  to  School,  I was 
afraid  that  we  kept  tightening  up,  tight- 
ening up,  until  it  was  like  “The  Joke  That 
Kept  On  Coming.”  Occasionally,  a 
little  bit  of  heart.  We  barely  made  it  with 
the  heart,  but  we  made  it. 

RE:  Do  you  ever  leave  a joke  in  a film 
you  know  is  a bad  joke?  Like  the  joke  in 
Mel  Brook’s  Spacehalls:  “Funny  you 
don’t  look  Druish.” 

AM:  That’s  not  a bad  joke.  Go  tell  Mel 
Brooks  they  were  bad  jokes.  He’s  a 
comic  legend.  You  perceive  them  as  bad 


was  so  un- 
usual to  get  panned  in 
the  New  York  Times 
then  have  the  boss  go 
out  and  see  the  pic- 
ture. The  line  I re- 
member was,  \..in 
this  case  the  public 
was  right.' 


jokes,  but  there  were  places  in  that  movie 
that  made  me  laugh  very  hard. 

RE:  The  question  1 am  trying  to  ask  is, 
when  I’m  watching  a film,  some  things 
seem  so  obviously  bad  that  1 say  to 
myself,  “How  the  hell  did  that  guy  leave 
that  in  there?”  One  of  the  things  I’ve 
heard  you  say  is  that  the  director  didn’t 
plan  well  enough,  so  he  didn’t  have  any 
choice. 

AM:  No,  no.  Usually  if  they  spend  26 
million  dollars  they  have  planned 
enough  and  they  have  more  material 
than  they  can  use.  I think  you’d  get  an  ar- 
gument from  Mel  that  the  joke  was  bad. 
You  didn’t  like  it,  but  that  doesn’t  make 
it  bad.  I’m  sure  he  would  argue  with  you 
that  there  was  an  audience  for  that  joke  in 
his  mind.  If  you  look  at  Back  to_School, 
there’s  one  joke  that  never  got  a laugh, 
that  I could  have  removed.  The  Marlon- 
Brando-has-ballooned-up-nicely  joke. 
Supposedly,  Brando  was  a customer  at 
Rodney’s  “Tall  and  Fat”  clothing  store. 
1 loved  that  joke.  I read  a couple  of 
actresses  for  the  role  that  Sally  Keller- 
man  ended  up  playing,  and  I read  that 
scene  with  them.  One  was  Angelica 
Huston  and  one  was,  I forget,  but  I knew 
that  each  of  them  knew  Marlon  Brando 
well.  Angelica  Huston  has  been  his 
next-door  neighbor  for  years.  I watched 
the  looks  on  their  faces  when  they  got  to 
that  little  joke. 

RE:  And  what  happened? 

AM:  Angelica  Huston  swallowed  real 

hard,  like  “Marlon’s  not  going  to  like 


this,”  and  the  other  one  laughed  like 
hell,  out  of  the  film.  There  are  also  jokes 
in  Backjo  School  that  are  dumb  jokes, 
and  they  are  intended  to  make  dumb 
people  laugh.  1 wouldn’t  expect  you  to 
particularly  get  off  on  those  jokes.  I was 
trying  to  find  something  for  everyone  in 
that  movie,  as  were  Harold  and  Rodney 
and  everyone  else  involved. 

RE:  Can  you  really  do  that?  Can  you  say 
to  yourself,  “Gee,  this  is  the  stupidest 
thing  I ever  heard,  but  there  is  going  to  be 
some  guy  with  a finger  up  his  nose  who’s 
going  to  love  it.”  How  can  you  make 
jokes  for  a sense  of  humor  that  is  not  your 
own? 

AM:  I think  they’re  funny  too.  I guaran- 
tee Mel  Brooks  thinks  the  joke  you 
thought  was  dumb  was  funny.  But  I’ll 
tell  you,  if  the  film  that  led  up  to  it  bored 
you,  you  would  have  a vastly  different 
opinion  of  that  moment,  I guarantee  you. 
There  were  things  in  Spacehalls  that  I 
know  what  Mel  was  trying  for,  when  he 
punched  for  that  laugh  and  missed.  It’s 
like  a big  roundhouse  punch  and  the  guy 
moves  his  head  back  and  you  spin 
around  twice  and  fall  on  your  ass.  That’s 
what  it’s  like.  But  had  everything 
worked  up  to  that  point  and  you  were 
buying  it  all  the  way  along,  that  joke 
would  have  made  you  laugh.  1 haven’t 
made  a flop  yet.  I may  be  close  to  one 
with  Moving,  because  I’m  real  insecure 
about  this  picture.  I got  to  that  point  with 
Back  to  School  when  I didn’t  know  what 
I had  anymore.  When  I say  I have  not 
made  a flop  yet.  I’m  not  bragging.  I’m 
saying,  when  I make  one  we’ll  talk  about 
the  dumb  jokes  in  it.  Then  I’ll  really  be 
able  to  explain  how  that  joke  would  have 
worked  had  I done  this,  this,  this,  and 
this.  But  since  this  and  this  didn’t  work 
and  you  are  now  on  the  offensive  against 
me,  in  other  words,  you  are  anti-recep- 
tive, sure  that  looks  like  the  dumbest  sore 
thumb  of  a dumb  joke.  But  had  you 
bought  everything  that  led  up  to  it  and  the 
flow  was  working,  it’s  a miss,  that’s  all, 
strike  two. 

RE:  I wouldn’t,  of  course,  look  at  a 

movie  and  say  one  joke  was  bad  and  how 
did  they  leave  that  joke  in.  There  were  a 
lot  of  bad  jokes. 

AM:  Like  Wade  Boggs  going  after  a bad 
pitch. 

RE:  Yeah,  it  never  happens. 

AE:  Obviously,  Mel  Brooks  is  not  the 
batting  champion  this  year. 

RE:  When  Back  to  School  came  out, 

how  was  it  received  by  the  critics? 

AM:  It  was  mixed.  1 was  lucky  with  the 
reviews  of  my  first  two  pictures.  Mixed, 
but  favorably  mixed. 

RE:  Its  box  office  success  was  based  on 
word-of-mouth? 

AM:  Yeah.  Also  important  reviewers 
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Metter  checking  the  scene. 


Photo:  Warner  Brothers,  Inc. 


came  out  big  for  the  picture.  The  reason 
that  1 felt  the  picture  was  going  to  be 
well-reviewed  was  because  Rodney’s 
stand-up  act  and  everything  else  he  does 
has  been  getting  savaged  by  the  critics 
for  years.  He’s  a populist  kind  of  guy. 
Intellectuals  don’t  really  dig  him.  I had 
a very  unusual  experience.  The  film  got 
a really  negative  review  from  a female 
critic  at  The  New  York  Times.  I felt  bad 
for  Rodney,  it’s  his  home  town.  Then 
Russell  Baker  wrote  a column  about  a 
week  later,  titled,  “What  We  Can  Learn 
From  Back  to  School''  and  talked  fa- 
vorably about  the  picture,  which 
prompted  Vincent  Canby  to  go  see  the 
picture.  He  wrote  an  apology. 

RE:  An  apology! 

AM:  It  was  called  “Three  Summer 

Comedies,’’  mostly  about  Back  to 
School.  I saved  it,  because  it  was  so 
unusual  to  get  panned  in  the  New  York 
Times  then  have  the  boss  go  out  and  see 
it.  The  line  I remember  was,  “...in  this 
case  the  public  was  right.’’  So  it  was 
definitely  word  of  mouth.  Between  word 
of  mouth  and  the  Russell  Baker  column, 
Canby  went  out  to  see  it  and  wrote  terri- 
fic things  about  it,  with  a whole  rationale 
about  why  Rodney’s  great.  He  is  great. 
He’s  one  of  the  greatest  joke  writers  that 
ever  lived.  He’s  got  a million  of  them.  I 
still  hear  jokes  I didn’t  know  he  had. 
RE:  That  was  the  Marx  Brothers’  ap- 
proach: keep  shotgunning  jokes  and 


maybe  30%  would  hit  the  target. 

AM:  Don’t  forget  I’ve  seen  every  joke 
and  I’ve  been  working  with  Richard 
Pryor  for  six  months,  and  I know  a lot 
about  Richard  Pryor.  How  do  I put  this? 
It  wasn’t  easy  to  direct  that  picture  be- 
cause of  who  Richard  is.  When  I look  at 
the  rough  cut,  I remember  how  I felt  each 
day,  what  I went  through  to  get  each  per- 
formance, what  was  going  on  between 
the  lines,  the  phone  call  he  got  called 
away  for,  the  thing  that  upset  him.  That’s 
what  I’m  seeing  in  the  cut  right  now.  It 
may  not  be  apparent  to  you. 

RE:  It  must  be  really  tough  to  have  17 
takes  of  a scene,  and  then  have  to  cut  it  to 
make  it  funny,  when  you’re  already  tired 
of  hearing  the  joke.  I mean,  you  couldn’t 
be  laughing  at  the  jokes  anymore. 

AM:  Exactly.  That’s  craftsmanship. 
RE:  You  grew  up  in  Massachusetts? 
AM:  Right,  in  Sharon,  Massachusetts. 

Grew  up  there,  went  to  high  school  there. 
I had  an  English  teacher  in  Sharon  who 
turned  me  into  a comedy  professional. 
He  told  me  that  if  I made  wisecracks  in 
class  I would  have  to  stay  after  school  — 
unless  they  were  funny.  When  my  mate- 
rial was  good,  he  would  wink,  if  it  was 
bad  I’d  stay  after.  That’s  how  I became 
a pro  in  comedy. 

RE:  r m amazed  how  many  people  I 

know  whose  lives  were  changed  by  a 
high  school  English  teacher.  It’s  always 
an  English  teacher.  Nobody  in  the  arts 


ever  says  a math  teacher  changed  their 
life. 

AM:  There  was  a math  teacher  who 

changed  my  life.  She  drove  me  to  Eng- 
lish. Drove  me  out  of  math. 

RE:  Most  of  the  people  I know  who  are 
under  45  and  are  media  professionals, 
were  media  freaks  when  they  were  kids 
— really  noticed  the  nuances  of  TV. 
AM:  I had  my  favorite  shows.  I used  to 
watch  the  Show  of  Shows  and  the  Steve 
Allen  Tonight  Show  with  my  mother. 
She  would  come  and  wake  me  up  when 
Mel  Brooks  was  on.  I’d  say,  “Ma,  I got 
school  tomorrow,  I gotta  sleep.’’  “No,” 
she’d  say,  “You’ve  got  to  come  down.” 
RE:  Was  your  father  alive? 

AM:  My  father  was  alive.  My  father 
was  asleep.  I used  to  drag  my  ass  down- 
stairs to  watch  Mel  Brooks,  he  would  be 
great,  and  I would  wake  up  and  laugh. 
But  1 wouldn’t  be  happy  about  getting 
up. 

RE:  From  Sharon,  Massachusetts  you 

went  to  the  University  of  Arizona.  Why 
Arizona? 

AM:  I couldn’t  get  in  anywhere  else. 
RE:  Did  being  in  the  west  have  an 

impact  on  you  visually? 

AM:  It  had  a tremendous  impact.  I could 
see  the  horizon.  The  desert’s  like  being 
in  the  ocean.  Maybe  that’s  why  I like  the 
Cape.  You  see  the  horizon  a lot. 

In  Arizona  there  were  two  events  I 
(continued  on  page  178) 
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THE  MEWS  COURTYARD 

Fine  Shops  and  an  Elegant  Restaurant 


Elegant  Dining  in 
a Casual  Waterfront  Atmosphere 

DINNER  and  LUNCH/BRUNCH 

359  Commercial  St.,  Provincetown 
Reservations:  (508)  487-1500 


e Mews  is  unique  in 
Provincetown.  Our  dining 
room  is  right  at  the  water’s 
edge  - where  you  can 
watch  the  ever-changing 
patterns  of  light  and  sky 
and  waves  on  Cape  Cod  Bay. 
Our  continental  menu 
is  skillfully  prepared 
and  features  imaginative 
specials.  And  casual  attire 
is  welcomed -because  your 
comfort  is  our  goal. 


smmiL 

fintique  Hev/elry 


359  COMMERCIAL  STREET 
PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 
Telephone;  (508)  487-3712 


Decorative  Accessories 
(508)  487-1487 
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Northern  Lights 
Leather  ,« 


FINE  LEATHER  FASHIONS 


15th  ANNIVERSARY  SALE 


361  Commercial  Street  • Provincetown 
(508)  487-9376 


OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 
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EXUMA- 

FINE  JEWELRY  & CUSTOM  DESIGNS 


LLAMA 


INTERNATIONAL  FOLK  ART 


AFRICAN  TRIBAL  ARTS 
ORIENTAL  RUGS 
TRIBAL  JEWELRY 


382  COMMERCIAL  STREET 


283  Commercial  St.,  Provincetown,  Mass.  487-2746 


PROVINCETOWN,  MASS. 
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THUNDED  DOAD 

FINE  JEWELRY  AND  CRYSTAL 

347  Commercial  Street 
Provlncetown,  MA  02657 
(617)  487-3339 


KEME/HBKANCIES 

Of  THIN43S^  PASiT  ■ 

Necn 

Ncstalfiia 

Telephenes 

Jukebexes  ; 

Einball  Machines 

376  COMMERCIAL  ST. 

PROVINCETOWN,  M A. 02657 

(508)487-9443  | 

A n COMMOTION 

* ll™  ^ 


BOX  1649 

405  COMMERCIAL  STREET 
PROVINCETOWN.  MA  02657 


508-487-3751 

MainCape  Inc. 


NOW  OPEN 
GALADRIEL’S 
IN  HYANNIS 
AT 

606  MAIN  ST. 
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NO  5 

199  COMMERCIAL  ST. 
PROVINCETOWN 

• 

c qphrtq 

210  COMMERCIAL  ST. 
PROVINCETOWN 


silk  & 

feathers 


provincetown  487  0311 
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A business  complex,  one  of  the  largest  groups 
of  Artists  & Craftsmen  on  Cape  Cod. 

Featuring  handcrafted  Sterling  & Fashion 
Jewelry,  Pastel  Portraits,  Leather  Craft,  Pottery, 
decorative  Paintings  & dozens  of  other  Crafts.  A 
part  of  Provincetown’s  great  tradition. 

Gift  Shop  Rentals  Available. 

237-241  COMMERCIAL  ST.  • 487-1966 


CAPE  TIP  SPORTSWEAR 

224  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown,  MA  487-3736 


RNt 

TOTAL  SPORTS 
COVERAGE 


The  Nike  Air  Trainer  High. 


Come  Fly  With  Usl 


Telephone  Orders 
Welcome 


CAN  FIND  OUTEKMOST  KITE§ 


Box  1032  - 240  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts  02657 
508-487-3766 

570  Main  Street,  Hvannis,  Massachusetts  02601 
508-775-7263 

393  Thames  Street,  Newport,  Rhode  Island  02840 
401-849-6203 

Outside  Massachusetts  Please  Call  1-800-548-3748 
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SATIN  SWAN 


OUTSTAnDIPiG  GIFTS  AFiD 

DECORATIVE  ACCESSORIES 


AT  WHALER'S  WHARF  • PROVIHCETOWH,  MA. 


On 


V 


.A 


€) 


¥ 

■ 

Provincetown's  Toy  Store 

Games  and  Gifts 
For  Kids  of  All  Ages 

214  Commercial  Street  P.O.Box  272 
Across  from  U.S.  Post  Office 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
(508)  487-4146 


D.FLAX  PROVINCETOWN 
383  COMMERCIAL  STREET 
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Edwin  Dickinson  painting  in  the  snow  at  Days  Lumberyard,  1 91 5 (?) 


Collection  of  Helen  Dickinson  Baldwin 
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EDWIN 

DICKINSON 

By  Helen  Dickinson  Baldwin 


The  Cello  Player,  1 924-26  Edwin  Dickinson 


Writing  about  my  father, 

Edwin  Dickinson,  is  a pleasure  for 
me,  out  of  love  and  because  1 am 
an  admirer  of  his  pictures.  I like  to 
think  1 would  seek  them  out  even  if 
1 were  a stranger.  Certainly  many 
people  have. 

My  father  was  an  artist  for  all 
his  adult  life,  and  he  considered 
that  to  be  an  artist  is  a calling  of  the 
highest  dignity  and  professional- 
ism. A pendant  to  that  belief  was 
that  no  layperson  could  ever  see 
the  quality  of  a work  of  art  as  well 
as  could  a fellow  practitioner.  1 am 
not  an  artist  and  I recognize  that  1 
see  his  paintings  as  a layperson,  a 
non-professional.  But  I am  also 
aware  that  I do  know  more  about 
Edwin  Dickinson’s  life  and  work 
than  most  people. 

Edwin  Dickinson  was  bom  in 
1891,  the  youngest  of  the  four 
children  of  Emma  and  Edwin 
Dickinson.  The  family  lived  in 
upper  New  York  state  where  my  grand- 
father was  the  minister  of  a church  in 
Seneca  Falls  when  my  father  was  bom. 
He  grew  up  under  the  assumption  that  he 
would  become  a minister  like  his  father, 
since  neither  of  his  brothers  had  done  so, 
and  there  was  then  certainly  no  question 
of  his  sister  doing  so!  He  admired  both 
his  father  and  his  occupation,  but  when 
he  was  seventeen  his  brother  Burgess 
suggested  he  might  prefer  the  navy. 


Father  was  taken  with  the  idea  and  se- 
cured an  appointment  to  Annapolis  but 
failed  the  entrance  examinations  in 
mathematics.  Disappointed  and  at  loose 
ends,  he  studied  drawing  during  a sum- 
mer in  Ashville,  North  Carolina,  and 
right  away  he  knew  that  in  art  he  had 
found  his  future.  In  the  fall  of  1910, 
eighteen  years  old,  he  went  to  New  York, 
entered  Pratt  Institute,  and  was  ecstati- 
cally happy.  He  described  himself  as 


“bursting  out  of  my  shell  joyfully 
into  a life  that  I hadn’t  known  be- 
fore . . . [as]  ...  a professional  art 
student  in  the  biggest  puddle  ...  in 
New  York.  I was  just  completely 
taken  up  with  the  joy  of  being  an 
art  student  and  knowing  what  I 
was  going  to  do.’’ 

After  a year  of  drawing  from 
the  antique  at  Pratt  he  moved  to  the 
Art  Students  League  where  he 
spent  two  years  in  the  William 
Merritt  Cha.se  class,  starting  out  by 
painting  a still  life,  premier  coup 
(done  in  one  sitting)  every  day  for 
seven  months. 

He  admired  Chase,  saying  he 
taught  him  to  regard  oil  paint  “not 
as  an  obstructing,  fearsome  thing, 
but  a thing  you  could  be  friends 
with  and  get  good  at  in  some  way 
or  other.’’ 

It  was  however,  in  Province- 
town  in  the  summer  of  1912  that  he 
found  in  Charles  W.  Hawthorne 
the  teacher  who  was  for  him  in  a class 
above  all  others.  All  his  life  he  spoke  of 
Hawthorne  as  a teacher  beyond  com- 
pare. He  studied  with  him  again  in  the 
summer  of  1913  and  then  decided  to  stay 
in  Provincetown  for  the  winter,  embark- 
ing on  his  independent  life  as  a painter. 

The  move  from  New  York  was  not, 
however,  determined  entirely  by  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  life  he  found  on  the 
end  of  Cape  Cod.  In  New  York  my  father 
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had  lived  with  his  brother  Burgess,  a mr,- 
sician  and  a man  also  deeply  responsi'  e 
to  the  world  of  the  aesthetic.  Burge  ;s 
took  his  own  life  in  early  191.'?  and  y 
father’s  response  to  the  loss  of  the  r n 
he  then  loved  and  admired  above  11 
others  was  a heartbreak  which  he  tried  to 
ease  by  leaving  the  city,  to  winter  in 
Provincetown. 

Provincetown  is  famous  and 
crowded  with  artists  now,  but  in  191.?  my 
father  was  one  of  only  five  "outsiders” 
wintering  there,  three  of  them  painters. 
He  thrived  on  the  strenuous  Cape  win- 
ters and  liked  the  challenge  of  the  severe 
wind  and  cold.  He  was  strong  and  hardy 
and  he  loved  walking  the  great  ocean 
beach,  especially  during  stomis.  He 
responded  emotionally,  even  poetically, 
to  the  foggy,  cold  and  windy  days  and 
nights.  And  because  he  was  at  the  same 
time  also  an  unusually  sociable  and 
friendly  man.  he  made  good  and  lifelong 
friends  throughout  the  Provincetown 
community.  He  found  his  new  life  fully 
absorbing  and  he  was  strongly  attracted 
to  "Old  World"  culture  of  the  immi- 
grant Portuguese  community. 

He  painted  steadily,  sometimes  in  a 
studio  so  cold  it  was  not  far  above  freez- 
ing. It  was  a large  room  which  he  had 
entirely  lined  with  heavy  building  paper 
to  help  keep  the  drafts  at  bay,  and  all  the 
while  he  considered,  as  he  liked  to  say, 
that  emotionally  he  "lived  more  luxuri- 
ously than  J.P.  Morgan  ever  thought  of." 

The  subjects  of  his  paintings  in  these 
early  years  remained  characteristic  of  his 
work  throughout  his  life;  still  lifes,  fig- 
ures. landscapes  and  compositions  are 
now  so  well  known  that  it  is  not  always 
realized  that  most  of  his  work  was  done 
from  nature.  The  Hirshhom  Museum's 
large  Edwin  Dickinson  exhibition  in 
1980,  "Selected  Landscapes,"  gave  an 
idea  of  how  large  that  aspect  of  his  work 
was.  In  later  years  when  asked  what  kind 
of  a painter  he  was.  a typical  reply  was  "1 
am  a general  painter,  in  oil." 

Many  of  the  early  Provincetown 
paintings  are  lost,  for  sales  were  few  and 
then  he  did  not  really  try  to  keep  them. 
Some  were  even  tacked  down  onto  the 
floor  as  insulation.  His  first  interest  was 
in  the  actual  painting  and  then  they  were 


Self  Portrait.  National  Academy  of  Design 

put  aside  and  usually  taken  off  the 
stretcher  so  it  could  be  reused.  Such 
economies  were  always  necessary  and 
economy  figured  too  in  his  choice  of  still 
life  as  a frequent  subject.  Though  he 
painted  from  a model  as  often  as  he  could 
afford  to,  he  liked  to  point  out  that  still 
life  has  the  advantage  of  being  far  more 
readily  available,  and  in  addition  it  not 
only  doesn't  get  tired  but  does  not  even 
have  to  be  paid! 

His  interest  in  still  life,  however, 
went  far  beyond  such  small  practicali- 
ties. He  considered  it  a valuable  exercise 
for  "learning  to  reproduce,  if  you  can,  as 
well  as  you  can,  the  progressions  of  color 
that  are  in  nature.” 

He  spoke  about  it  at  some  length  in 
the  winter  of  19.‘i7-.‘i8  for  the  Columbia 
University  Oral  History  Research  Of- 
fice, saying  that: 

"The  attitude  that  you  bring  to  still 
life  is  a very  detached  one  ...  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  something  out  of  these 
greases  ...  so  absorbs  the  painter’s  atten- 
tion in  matters  of  fonn  and  of  value  and 
of  color  that  he  forgets  the  object  ...  as 
early  as  1915  I had  come  to  the  point 
where  1 could  so  lose  track  of  what  was 
the  object  I was  doing  that  when  the 
model  was  a person  ...  1 was  surprised 


Edwin  Dickinson 

[after  an  hour]  to  look  up  and  see  that 
person  beyond  the  canvas.  I was  also 
surprised  to  see  what  it  was  that  was 
down  there  on  the  canvas,  and  [that]  it 
was  a person.” 

Father  brought  this  same  attitude  of 
detachment  from  his  subject  to  land- 
scape and  considered  painting  still  life 
and  landscape  to  be  essentially  the  same 
thing.  Still  life  was  simply  more  feasible 
in  bad  weather.  But  he  loved  painting 
out-of-doors  and  did  so  even  in  the  cold. 

1 have  a snapshot  of  about  1915  of 
him  painting  in  the  snow  near  his  studio 
at  Days  Lumberyard.  Days  Lumberyard 
was  exactly  that,  and  above  the  lumber 
sheds  Frank  Days  had  built  ten  rough 
studios  off  an  outside  balcony.  These 
studios  were  attractive  to  artists  for  their 
exceptionally  fine  north  light  and  their 
very  low  rents;  fifty  dollars  for  the  sea- 
son or  as  far  into  the  winter  as  an  artist 
could  last.  Lasting  through  the  winter 
meant  getting  along  with  the  meager 
heat,  carrying  water  up  from  downstairs, 
sharing  the  single  toilet  and  perhaps 
most  difficult  of  all,  working  against  the 
incessant  noise  of  the  lumberyard.  Like 
Provincetown  itself  the  Days  Lumber- 
yard studios  later  came  to  have  consider- 
able cachet  and  they  are  now  institution- 
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Antoinette,  1919,  Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden  Edwin  Dickinson 


alized  as  part  of  the  Provincetown  Fine 
Arts  Work  Center. 

Father  lived  principally  in  Province- 
town  until  1939  and  I think  it  was  always 
his  spiritual  home.  He  was  very  proud 
that  it  is  on  Provincetown’s  Town  Hall 
monument  to  its  citizens  who  served  in 
the  First  World  War  that  his  own  service 
in  the  United  States  Navy  is  listed. 

Like  other  young  artists  my  father 
was  eager  to  go  abroad  and  in  1914 
planned  to  do  so.  The  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War  prevented  this  and  in  1917  it 
also  took  him  away  from  painting  when 
he  enlisted  in  the  navy  and  became  a 
shipboard  radio  operator.  He  drew  only 
occasionally  during  his  navy  service,  but 
he  did  not  consider  that  he  was  totally 
removed  from  his  life  as  an  artist,  saying, 
“It  didn’t  interrupt  my  thought,  and  I 
returned  to  work  stronger  than  when  I 
left  it.” 

After  his  discharge  in  1919  he  was 
soon  making  plans  to  go  to  Paris.  Before 
he  sailed  in  December,  he  visited  his 
family  and  painted  a few  pieces  includ- 
ing a composition  now  in  the  Hirshhorn 
in  Washington  for  which  his  sister  Anto- 
inette posed.  My  aunt  was  part  of  my 
father’s  life  in  Provincetown.  When  he 
took  the  studio  at  46  Pearl  Street,  Cy 


Young  built  the  small  mansard  roofed 
house  just  next  to  it  for  her.  Antoinette  is 
a compelling  portrait  and  representative 
of  my  father’s  predilection  for  posing  a 
figure  with  diverse  objects  which  are 
brought  together  solely  in  the  interest  of 
the  painting.  Its  juxtapositions  lead  the 
picture  far  beyond  the  world  of  the  lit- 
eral. 

After  seven  months  abroad  Father 
returned  to  Provincetown  and  during  the 
nineteen  twenties  embarked  on  large, 
ambitious  compositions.  For  the  next 
fifteen  years  or  so  it  seems  as  though  a 
large  and  complicated  canvas  was  al- 
most always  on  his  easel.  These  compo- 
sitions, measuring  up  to  eight  feet  by  six 
feet,  were  profoundly  challenging  to  him 
and  they  have  become  some  of  his  most 
famous  works. 

The  Composition  with  Still  Life  at  the 
Museum  of  Modem  Art  and  The  Fossil 
Hunters  at  the  Whitney  are  well-known 
as  is  The  Cello  Player  of  1924-26  (figure 
2).  It  is  not  his  largest  painting  but  it  is 
still  commanding  in  size  at  five  by  four 
feet  and  it  is  challenging  to  look  at. 

The  Cello  Player  is  packed  full  of 
things  Father  cared  about,  even  passion- 
ately loved,  and  I think  the  painting  car- 
ries his  intensity  of  feeling.  But  the 


recognition  that  he  painted  into  it  things 
he  liked  does  not  tell  us  what  kind  of 
“meaning”  might  be  attached  to  the 
picture.  Father  himself  would  never 
discuss  a thing.  While  he  was  always 
happy  to  identify  objects  in  his  paintings, 
tell  where  he  found  them,  of  from  whom 
he  borrowed  them,  he  considered  ques- 
tions about  “meaning”  or  “symbol- 
ism” in  his  pictures  to  be  entirely  beside 
the  point.  A picture  stood  for  itself  he 
felt,  and  many  a museum  curator  was 
surprises  and  baffled  to  run  up  against 
his  absolute  refu.sal  to  supply  any  cata- 
logue statement  whatever  of  what  he 
considered  his  art  to  be  “about.” 

We  know  from  his  remarks  in  other 
contexts,  however,  that  such  composi- 
tions as  The  Cello  Player  were  not 
planned  ahead  of  time  for  what  objects 
would  be  included.  He  painted  in  its  still 
life  one  thing  at  a time,  choosing  as  he 
went  along.  As  he  told  an  interviewer, 
the  objects  “represented  my  interest  and 
were  available.  They  were  taken  from 
the  town  dump  and  from  the  studio  ...  the 
still  life  was  not  put  in  for  itself,  as  of  the 
nature  of  the  objects,  but  to  carry  out 
some  compositional  plan.”  In  short  he 
chose  things  he  liked  which  were  both 
conventionally  available  and  interesting 
to  paint,  and  then  positioned  them  in 
original  ways. 

We  see  an  organ  which  stood  in  his 
studio,  his  sister’s  piano  and  the  cello 
was  borrowed  from  a friend.  Father 
came  from  a musically  gifted  family  and 
music  was  always  tightly  woven  into  his 
life.  He  played  the  viola  in  string  quar- 
tets with  friends,  usually  other  artists. 
He  had  a fine  ear,  he  liked  to  sing,  and  he 
was  an  avid  listener. 

His  handling  of  the  pages  of  the 
Beethoven  quartet  in  the  low  foreground 
is  so  characteristic  as  to  be  virtually  a 
signature.  He  loved  to  give  ordinary 
things  an  unordinary  aspect  and  found 
presenting  the  usual  from  a novel  view- 
point entirely  irresistible.  So  he  ruffled 
the  pages,  gave  the  back  one  a curl  which 
starts  a spiral  (and  he  loved  spirals)  and 
then  tipped  the  page  of  Mozart  between 
the  chair  spindles  just  below  his  signa- 
ture. 

{continued  on  page  168) 
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PROVINCETOWN  RADICALS 


WOMEN  ARTISTS  AT 
THE  FRONTIERS  OF 
MODERNISM 


By  April  Kingsley 


"Helen  Furr  had  quite 
a pleasant  home.  Mrs.  Furr 
M'Ui  quite  a pleasant 
woman.  Mr.  Furr  was  quite 
a pleasant  man.  Helen  Furr 
had  quite  a pleasant  voice,  a 
voice  quite  worth  cultivat- 
ing. She  did  not  mind  work- 
ing. She  worked  to  cultivate 
her  voice.  She  did  not  find  it 
gay  living  in  the  same  place 
where  she  had  always  been 
living.  She  went  to  a place 
where  some  were  cultivat-  Fisherman, 
ing  something,  voices  and 
other  things  needing  cultivating.  She  met 
Georgine  Skeene  there  who  was  culti- 
vating her  voice  which  some  thought  was 
quite  a pleasant  one.  Helen  Furr  and 
Georgine  Skeene  lived  together  there. 
Georgine  Skeene  liked  travelling.  Helen 
Furr  did  not  care  about  travelling  she 
liked  to  stay  in  one  place  and  be  gay 
there.  They  were  together  then  and  trav- 
elled to  another  place  and  stayed  there 
and  were  gay  there.”  ' 

Thus  did  Gertrude  Stein  open  one  of 
her  very  first  word  portraits.  Its  subjects 
were  her  friends  Ethel  Mars  and  Maud 
Squire,  two  American  artists  from  Cin- 
cinnati who  were,  according  to  Alice  B. 
Toklas,  “habituees”  of  the  Stein  me- 
nage on  Rue  des  Fleurs  in  Paris  during  its 
early  years  — 1903-7.  (Baltimore’s  Dr. 
Claribel  Cone  and  her  sister  Etta  were 
the  other  pair  of  close  female  friends  in 
Stein’s  circle).  In  her  “autobiography” 
Toklas  relates  that  on  the  night  she  first 
met  the  two  from  Cincinnati  (it  was  also 


ca.  1916 


Maud 


the  first  occasion  of  her  meeting  Ma- 
tisse), Miss  Mars  and  Miss  Squire  were 
discussing  an  entirely  new  subject  — 
how  to  make  up  one’s  face.  Ethel  Mars 
had  determined  that  faces  could  be  cate- 
gorized into  two  sorts,  the  decorative  and 
the  internalized.  She  declared  that  Fer- 
nande,  Picasso’s  beautiful  lover,  pos- 
sessed the  former  type  of  face  while 
Mme.  Matisse  had  the  latter. 

It  comes  as  something  of  a shock  to 
find  artists  we  commonly  associate  with 
the  Provincetown  scene  of  1915-1925  on 
such  profoundly  intimate  terms  with  the 
most  radical  element  in  the  Parisian  art 
world  during  one  of  the  most  revolution- 
ary periods  in  the  history  of  art.  But 
when  a peek  into  the  background  of  artist 
after  artist  in  the  distaff  portion  of  the 
Provincetown  art  colony  of  those  years 
produces  similar  surprises,  the  shock 
transmutes  to  pride.  The  pioneering 
printmaker  Edna  Boies  Hopkins,  whose 
most  unusual  arrangement  with  her  hus- 
band permitted  her  to  spend  the  over- 


whelming majority  of  her 
time  any  place  other  than 
by  his  side,  chose  to  spend 
much  of  it  in  Province- 
town.  She  had  taken 
Arthur  Wesley  Dow’s 
pioneering  design  instruc- 
tion at  Pratt  Institute  be- 
fore it  revolutionized  the 
teaching  of  art  in  America. 
Dow’s  axiom  was  “Line, 
notan-  and  color,  this  is 
the  trinity  of  power.”  In 
Hunt  Squire  essence  he  applied  Japa- 
nese compositional  ideas 
to  everday  subject  matter,  creating  a new 
abstracted  kind  of  imagery  that  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  America.  Taking 
Dow’s  cue  Hopkins  later  proceeded  to 
Japan  to  study  their  printmaking  tech- 
niques. When  she  and  her  Provincetown 
friends  formed  the  first  woodblock  print 
society  in  America  in  1918,  she  had  been 
at  the  forefront  of  American  Japonisme 
for  over  a dozen  years. 

Among  the  trailblazing  Province- 
town  printmakers,  Blanche  Lazzell  and 
Agnes  Weinrich  also  played  critical 
roles  in  introducing  Purist  Cubism  to 
America  in  the  early  twenties.  They 
fought  the  tide  of  post-World  War  I neo- 
conservatism to  study  with  the  most  un- 
compromising Cubist  theorists  in  Paris 
and  bring  the  word  back  to  these  shores. 
Their  abstractions  were  among  the  first 
off  American  easels,  as  were  the  twen- 
ties paintings  by  Lucy  L’Engle  and  Ada 
Gilmore,  who  also  studied  with  Albert 
Gleizes  and  pored  over  the  diagrams  of 
Gino  Severini.  Aesthetic  theories  flew 
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fast  and  furiously  in 
Provincetown.  These 
four  — Lazzell,  Wein- 
rich,  L’Engle  and 
Gilmore  — were  at  the 
center  of  the  maelstrom 
that  accompanied  the 
rise  of  Modernism  here 
and  which  resulted  in 
the  great  rift  of  1928 
between  the  Moderns 
and  the  Conservatives 
that  split  the  Province- 
town  Art  Association  in 
twain.  Though  conven- 
tional art  historical  wis- 
dom has  always  put  Stuart  Davis  at  the 
leading  edge  of  American  Cubism,  these 
Provincetown  women  were  on  it  as  well, 
and  in  fact  preceeded  him  to  Paris  by  five 
years. 

Gertrude  Stein’s  friends  Ethel  Mars 
and  Maud  Squire  were  far  from  being  the 
only  young  women  studying  in  Paris  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  they 
clearly  moved  in  very  different  circles 
than  those  who  preferred  the  safe  and  re- 
fined setting  of  Mrs.  Whitlaw  Reid’s 
club  for  American  girls.’  Instead  they 
aligned  themselves  with  the  Montmartre 
bohemians.  Anne  Goldthwaite  an  art- 
ist from  the  South  who  knew  them  when 
they  first  came  to  Paris  as  “nice  middle- 
western  girls  in  tight,  plain  gray  tailor- 
made  suits,  with  a certain  primness,” 
said  that  six  months  later  she  hardly  rec- 
ognized them. 

“Miss  Mars  had  acquired  flaming 


Painting  #12, 1929,  Collection 
Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum 


orange  hair  and  both  were  powdered 
and  rouged  with  black  around  the  eyes 
until  you  could  scarcely  tell  whether  you 
looked  at  a face  or  a mask.  The  ensemble 
turned  out  to  be  very  handsome,  and 
their  conversation,  in  public  that  is, 
became  bloodcurdling.  I went  with  them 
to  the  cafe  where  they  pre-empted  seats 
in  the  best  corner,  never  drank  but  one 
cafe  creme  for  eight  sous  and  gave  two 
sous  pourboire.  They  paid  their  debts 
and  in  private  led  exemplary  lives.  I 
hope  they  will  never  read  this  last  state- 
ment, as  they  would  think  I was  offering 
them  an  insult  — breaking  down  the  leg- 
end they  had  laboriously  built  up!"  ’ 

Aside  from  looking  the  part  of  the 
artist  of  the  day.  Mars  and  Squire  were 
each  genuinely  involved  with  the  latest 
developments  in  art.  Squire  had  been 
influenced  by  Mary  Cassatt’s  prints,  but 
her  work  had  a fresh,  transparent  look 
like  that  of  a watercolor.  Her  vignettes  of 


Paris  life  were  graphi- 
cally bold  and  witty. 
Each  line  has  to  sing  in  a 
woodblock,  each  plane 
must  work  spatially, 
rhythmically,  plasti- 
cally and  yet  be  recog- 
nizable as  something 
real.  The  prints  are 
deceptive  in  their  sim- 
plicity — what  looks 
childlike  is  actually  ar- 
rived at  by  highly  so- 
Blanche  Lazzell  phisticated  artistry. 

Squire’s  Fisherman, 
1916,  for  instance,  con- 
sists of  a figure  with  three  large,  round 
buckets  walking  across  three  oval  is- 
lands of  sand  on  the  flats.  Looping  linear 
rhythms  swing  round  and  round  on  broad 
curves,  one  of  which  is  aligned  with  the 
edge  of  the  fisherman’s  jacket  to  divide 
the  composition  in  half,  horizontally. 
Oars  neatly  bisect  the  top  half  of  the 
picture.  The  man’s  feet  are  located  on  an 
imaginary  line  bisecting  the  bottom  half 
so  the  surface  is  neatly  divided  into 
fourths,  though  the  geometry  is  dis- 
guised by  the  dominating  curves  in  units 
of  three.  The  image  is  powerful,  but  not 
rigid. 

Ethel  Mars’  early  prints  were  flat  and 
decorative.  They  look  simple  though 
they  contain  a great  deal  of  incident. 
Back  in  1900  she  had  been  instructed  by 
Edna  Boies  Hopkins’  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced woodblock  printing  process.  By 
1906  Mars  was  ready  to  appreciate  the 
simplified  designs  of  Wassily 
Kandinsky’s  color  woodcuts  when  it 
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seems  she  saw  them  at  the  Paris  Autumn 
Salon.  She  must  have  been  particularly 
impressed,  then,  by  the  lack  of  Oriental- 
ism in  Kandinsky’s  work  since  her  own 
work  took  a like  direction.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Societe  Nationale  des 
Beaux-Arts  in  Paris  and  served  on  the 
Salon  d’Automne  graphic  arts  jury  be- 
tween 1907  and  1913  where  she  had  to 
have  passed  on  Kandinsky's  1907  prints 
for  exhibition.  In  those,  his  sources  in 
fairy  tale  illustration  are  quite  apparent. 
This  is  another  reason  why  the  deliber- 
ately child-like  simplicity  of  his  prints 
must  have  struck  a sympathetic  chord  in 
Mars,  as  well  as  in  Squire.  In  fact,  they 
went  on  to  spend  a lifetime  illustrating 
children’s  books  — - A Child’s  Garden  of 
Verse,  for  instance  — in  a manner  not  at 
all  distant  from  Kandinsky’s  1906-7 
woodcuts.  Mars  also  began  to  use  his 
two  block  method  of  printing,  though  she 
apparently  didn't  know  of  his  experi- 
ments with  a single  block,  monotype- 
like process.  The  Nabis  (Bonnard  and 
Vuillard)  with  their  flat  decorative  pat- 
terning and  poster-like  design  and  their 
intimate,  home-centered  subject  matter 
may  also  have  had  an  effect  on  young 
Mars.  It  is  discernible  in  her  later  work 
in  Provincetown  — images  of  garden  par- 
ties, a mother  sewing  beside  her  child, 
her  friends  at  home  — orchestrated  in 
large  planes  of  color  which  have  an 
almost  Matissean  intensity. 

When  Mars  and  Squire  left  Europe 
for  America  on  the  eve  of  the  war  Edna 
Boies  Hopkins  left  too.  and  joined  them 
in  Provincetown.  This  West  Virginia 
artist  is  crucial  because  of  her  early  train- 
ing with  Arthur  Wesley  Dow  when  his 
Ruskin-inspired  obsession  with  the 
hand-crafted  was  at  its  strongest.  The 
woodblock  prints  which  the  Province- 
town  artists  made  their  trademark  art 
fomi  in  the  late  'teens  are  distinguished 
by  their  craftsmanship,  their  decorative 
color  and  texture  and  their  ornamental 
design  — all  qualities  associated  with  the 
arts  and  crafts  movement  in  Europe  and 
America.  This  powerful,  though  largely 
subversive  movement  lies  behind  the 
personally  designed  look  of  everything 
from  English  country  houses  to  Bauhaus 
rugs,  from  Whistler’s  Peacock  Room  to 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright’s  furniture.  Dow  put 
Ruskin’s  ideas  into  practice  in  the  Pratt 
Institute  curriculum  as  well  as  in  his  own 
summer  art  school  in  Ipswich,  Massa- 
chusetts. There  students  learned  weav- 
ing on  Colonial  looms  and  punched  tin 
cans  into  Revere  lamps,  taking  Dow’s 
back-to-the-basics  approach  to  crafts- 
oriented  art  colonies  all  over  New  Eng- 
land. Carving  and  printing  the  blocks  for 
the  Provincetown  print  was  a slow,  labo- 


rious process  you  had  to  love,  the  kind  of 
make-work  situation  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  arts  and  crafts  movement. 

Hopkins’  graduated  from  Pratt  in 
1900  and  went  immediately  to  work 
tranferring  the  design  principles  she 
learned  to  the  next  generation,  including 
Ethel  Mars.  She  made  numerous  studies 
for  jewelry,  books  and  utilitarian  objects 
as  well  as  for  flower  prints  which  were 
heavily  influenced  by  the  Japanese  work 
Dow  had  shown  her  from  his  collection. 
Her  process  of  forming  an  image  was 
slow  and  painstaking,  sometimes  taking 
years.  Many  drawings  and  watercolors 
preceeded  a final  set  of  10  composite 
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studies  from  which  she  would  choose  the 
final  composition.  Then  she  would  still 
feel  it  necessary  to  make  many  graphite 
and  watercolor  studies  to  set  the  tonali- 
ties before  carving  the  block.  None  of 
the  studies  can  compare  with  the  resul- 
tant print,  however,  for  it  was  there  that 
the  color  was  fully  realized.  She  de- 
scribed her  method  of  working  this  way: 

“The  most  important  part  of  the  process 
is  the  printing  which  is  done  on  moist 
paper  with  watercolors.  The  Ink  or  color 
Is  applied  with  a brush,  and  the  printing 
effected  by  hand  pressure.  To  this  proce- 
dure much  of  the  beauty  of  the  result  may 
be  attributed.  By  varying  the  depth  of  the 
color,  the  degree  of  moisture  with  which 
it  was  applied  to  the  block,  the  degree  of 
pressure  and  the  use  of  paper  of  greater 
or  less  absorbent  quality,  it  uwi  possible 
to  obtain  tones  .so  subtle,  varying  and 
transparent  that  no  wash  of  watercolor 
laid  on  with  a brush  could  approach 
them.  Instead  of  soaking  into  the  paper 
the  color  was  often  caught  up.  as  it  were. 


on  the  outer  fibers  only,  the  very  white- 
ness of  those  below  shining  through  and 
diluting  it  with  light.”  " 

Hopkins’  work  from  the  first  decade 
of  the  century  is  at  its  most  Orientalizing 
between  1900  and  1905.  In  1904  she 
married  James  R.  Hopkins,  an  Impres- 
sionist who  worked  in  Monet’s  orbit  at 
Giverny.  Their  honeymoon  was  a trip 
around  the  world  with  stops  in  Egypt, 
India,  China,  and  wherever  else  they 
wished  to  study  the  art.  They  spent  the 
largest  amount  of  time  in  Japan  where 
Edna  studied  with  some  of  the  masters  of 
Ukiyo-e  woodblock  prints  Dow  had 
worked  with  the  previous  year.  She  even 


had  her  own  seal  — a pea  plant  in  a rec- 
tangle, like  one  of  her  works  in  miniature 
— to  stamp  on  her  prints  as  a signature  in 
the  Japanese  manner.  After  settling  back 
in  Paris  in  1905  her  work  gradually  lost 
its  Oriental  look  and  she  dropped  the 
stamp.  She  placed  oversize  flowers  or 
sprigs  of  flowers  asymmetrically  on  a 
colored  field  which  they  now  over- 
whelmed, and  the  grain  of  the  wood  was 
utilized  for  textural  effect.  Flatter  and 
more  brightly  colored,  Hopkins’  pic- 
tures began  to  seem  to  have  more  to  do 
with  abstraction  than  with  with  botany 
and  to  move  closer  to  the  assertive  flow- 
ers of  Georgia  O’Keefe  who,  inciden- 
tally, also  came  under  Dow’s  influence 
at  Columbia  Teacher’s  College  in  the 
'teens. 

The  Hopkins’s  Paris  studio  was  a 
focal  point  for  visiting  American  artists 
of  every  modem  persuasion  for  ten  years 
until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  1.  They 
returned  to  New  York,  James  to  begin  his 
long  and  successful  career  as  an  art 
school  administrator  and  Edna  to  set  up 
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a life  pattern  of  her  own  spending  a good 
part  of  every  year  in  New  York,  Ken- 
tucky, Maine  and  Provincetown.  (After 
the  war,  Paris  was  again  on  her  annual 
itinerary.)  She  dressed  in  slacks  instead 
of  skirts  and  dyed  her  hair  a flaming  red. 
Neither  aspect  of  her  personna  was  wel- 
come in  her  husband’s  staid  academic 
circles,  so  husband  and  wife  would  get 
together  when  it  was  convenient,  usually 
in  either  New  York  or  Paris,  leaving 
Edna  free  to  spend  her  time  making  art 
and  enjoying  the  company  of  her  friends. 
That  famous  first  summer  of  1914,  these 
included  Ada  Gilmore  who  came  from 
the  school  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
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Lucy  L’Engle  who  had  been  in  Province- 
town  since  1911,  Agnes  Weinrich  and 
her  pianist  sister  Helen,  as  well  as  Mars 
and  Squire.  Helen  Weinrich  later  mar- 
ried Karl  Knaths,  a painter  13  years 
younger  than  she,  and  all  three  lived 
happily  together  ever  after,  Agnes  intro- 
ducing Karl  to  Cubist  Modernism  and 
Helen  providing  a musical  background 
in  which  both  artists  could  structure  their 
work. 

In  those  days  Provincetown  was  one- 
half  quaint  European  resort,  one-half 
Greenwich  Village  bohemia.  Hutchins 
Hapgood  recalled  the  “invasion”  of 
1914  in  his  memoir,  A Victorian  in  the 
Modern  World  as  spearheaded  by  revo- 
lutionists of  all  sorts  — Anarchists,  Wob- 
blies.  Socialists  on  the  far  left,  militant 
females  fierce  on  the  subject  of  sexual 
freedom.  Cubists  and  Post  Impression- 
ists. Charles  Demuth  was  there  in  the 
summer  of  1914  painting  the  dunes,  as 
was  young  Stuart  Davis  who  helped  him 
home  when  the  partying  had  gone  on  too 
wet  for  too  long.  Demuth  was  infatuated 


with  beautiful,  mysterious  Helene 
lungerich  whom  he  helped  stage  one  of 
the  very  first  art  “performance”  pieces 
in  America,  Living  Japanese  Prints, 
real-life  facsimiles  in  tableaux. 

The  following  summer  Blanche 
Lazzell  and  the  remaining  members  of 
our  radical  group  of  women  artists  made 
their  way  to  Provincetown  as  well.  A 
reminiscing  Blanche  Lazzell  said,  “It 
was  a glorious  summer.  To  be  in  Provin- 
cetown for  the  first  time,  in  those  days, 
under  ordinary  conditions  was  delightful 
enough,  but  that  summer  of  1915,  when 
the  whole  scene,  everything  and  every- 
body was  new,  it  was  glorious 
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indeed. ..Creative  energy  was  in  the  air 
we  breathed.”  ^ So  wonderful  indeed, 
that  some  of  the  artists  stayed  on  through 
the  winter,  living  near  one  another  and 
working  together,  mainly  on  woodblock 
prints  which  Ada  Gilmore  said  “ex- 
pressed a new  modem  note  in  design  and 
color.”  Maud  Squire,  who  excelled  in 
color  intaglio,  developed  a system  of 
cutting  a key  block  to  design  the  compo- 
sition as  a whole.  But  the  final  step  to  the 
trademark  single  block  Provincetown 
print  was  taken  by  B.J.O.  Nordfeldt,  the 
Swedish  artist/actor.  (He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Provincetown  Players, 
acting  in  their  productions  and  designing 
sets.)  Gilmore  relates  that  Nordfeldt 

"...  soon  became  impatient  with  the  me- 
chanical labor  of  cutting  so  many  blocks 
of  wood  (one  for  each  color)  before  he 
could  express  his  idea;  one  day  he  sur- 
prised the  others  by  exhibiting  one 
block,  with  his  complete  design  on  that, 
instead  of  parts  of  it  being  cut  on  five  or 
six  blocks.  He  had  cut  a groove  in  the 


wood  to  separate  each  color,  and,  in 
printing  this  left  a white  line  which  em- 
phasized the  design.  With  his  invention 
he  had  produced  a more  beautiful  pic- 
ture and  eliminated  much  work  . . . Being 
able  to  see  the  complete  picture  on  one 
piece  of  wood,  like  a painting  on  a can- 
vas, gave  new  possibilities  for  creative 
work."  " 

Painters  like  Nordfeldt,  Lazzell  and 
Weinrich  were  drawn  to  the  woodblock 
print  because  of  its  close  affinity  to  paint- 
ing. Dow  had  always  emphasized  how 
much  like  painting  the  medium  was.  He 
urged  that  the  plank  be  cut  to  show  the  di- 
rection of  the  brush  in  painting,  and  his 
flat  color  masses  seemed  cut  out  of  space 
in  the  manner  of  painting.  He  called 
maximum  attention  to  the  materials  that 
fomied  the  picture  by  applying  the  wa- 
tercolor  unevenly,  and  by  making  the 
contours  irregular.  He  wanted  to  avoid 
the  smooth,  unfelt  look  of  Art  Nouveau 
and  did  so  by  stressing  the  handcrafted 
aspects.  The  one  block  method  of 
Nordfeldt  vastly  increased  the  number  of 
colors  it  was  practical  to  u.se  in  a given 
print.  A single  image  could  change  from 
dawn  colors  to  nightime  tones,  from 
naturalism  to  near  abstraction,  or  from 
lyricism  to  clashing  stridency  depending 
on  the  mood  of  the  printer.  “I  use  perfect 
freedom  as  to  color  and  values,” 
Blanche  Lazzelle  said,  “I  trust  to  my 
inspiration  at  the  time  I do  the  print.’”'  In 
addition  to  the  degree  of  dampness  of  the 
paper,  the  artist  could  manipulate  the 
density  of  the  Trench  watercolors  and 
their  textures  by  using  sponges.  She 
might  use  barely  any  pressure  from  her 
hand  or  a tool  (usually  the  back  of  a 
spoon)  or  she  might  push  the  paper  so 
forcefully  that  it  went  into  the  grooves 
and  emerged  embossed.  No  two  prints 
need  ever  be  the  same  yet  the  image 
might  be  re-used  indefinitely. 

Lazzell’s  prints  are  consistently  the 
finest  of  the  group  whether  she  was 
working  abstractly  as  she  did  in  the 
twenties  or  with  subjects  such  as  the  hills 
of  West  Virginia,  the  backstreets  of 
Provincetown  or  the  flowers  in  lush 
bloom  on  her  deck.  Rather  than  seeming 
an  obtrusive  graphic  device,  her  white 
line  takes  on  the  character  of  light  as  it 
edges  planes  and  defines  spaces,  making 
the  hues  glow  on  both  sides.  In  her 
abstractions  the  woodgrain  is  subtly  ex- 
ploited to  give  planes  a quality  of  trans- 
parency as  though  they  were  evanescent 
manifestations  rather  than  tactile  units. 
She  doesn’t  use  the  grain  for  simulating 
the  textures  of  objects  the  way  the  others 
often  do.  Her  work  tends  to  be  more 
cerebral  than  anecdotal,  and  it  has  a 
(continued  on  page  169) 
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EDWARD 

HOPPER 

BY  ROBERT  HOBBS 
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can Art.  New  York 


The  repertory  theatrical  company  is 
an  organizing  principle  for  Edward 
Hopper,  who  used  his  wife  as  the  basis 
for  all  the  women  occurring  in  his  art 
after  their  marriage.  A loner,  Hopper  had 
few  associations  and  almost  no  close 
friends  except  for  his  former  classmate 
Guy  Pene  du  Bois,  a stylish  Art  Deco 
painter  noted  for  his  streamlined  rendi- 
tions of  the  human  figure.  In  a 1931 
article  for  Creative  Art,  Du  Bois  charac- 
terized his  friend:  “He  is  a quiet,  retir- 
ing, restrained  man  who  has  been  work- 
ing for  a number  of  years  in  New  York 
and  Paris,  almost  as  a hermit,  rarely  ex- 
hibiting and  rarely  appearing  in  those 
places  where  artists  gather,  though 
known  by  and  knowing  most  of  them.” 
Hopper’s  life  revolved  almost  en- 
tirely around  his  art  and  his  wife,  Jo. 
Stubborn  and  taciturn  to  the  extreme. 
Hopper  made  of  his  small  world  a uni- 
verse, and  he  managed  to  transform  the 
one  woman  in  his  life  into  all  women. 
His  restricted  world  may  have  resulted 
from  Jo’s  protectiveness  as  well  as  her 
attempt  to  dominate  him  and  the  few 
people  with  whom  he  associated.  Jo  was 
garrulous,  petty,  argumentative,  and  also 
fiercely  loyal  to  Edward.  Though  she 
might  consistently  disagree  with  him, 
she  had  tremendous  respect  for  his  art, 
and  helped  to  manage  his  world  so  that 
he  could  have  the  solitude  and  time  to 
create.  Edward  may  have  been  quiet,  but 
he  was  not  docile.  He  created  his  own 
personal  world  as  he  had  created  his  art. 
The  number  of  sensitive,  intimate  por- 
traits that  he  made  of  Jo  over  the  years 
points  to  his  deep  involvement  and  re- 
spect for  her.  In  the  1920s  he  made 
several  sensuous  nude  studies  of  her,  and 
in  the  ensuing  decades  he  created  draw- 
ings and  paintings  that  emphasized  her 
emotional  maturity  and  strength  of  will. 
These  works  could  represent  wishful 
thinking  on  his  part,  since  they  indicate  a 
person  far  different  from  the  constantly 
bickering,  jealous  female  who  is  remem- 
bered by  people  acquainted  with  the 
Hoppers.  In  cartoons  and  casual 


sketches,  however.  Hopper  indicates  an 
understanding  of  his  wife’s  failings,  but 
he  does  not  judge  them  significant 
enough  for  his  serious  art.  These  car- 
toons are  caustic  and  funny:  they  point  to 
Jo’s  imperiousness,  her  devotion  to  her 
cat  who  at  times  appears  more  important 
to  her  than  Edward,  and  her  lack  of 
interest  in  preparing  meals.  Hopper’s 
ability  to  make  fun  of  Jo  and  himself 
indicates  his  confidence  in  their  relation- 
ship. 

It  is  difficult  to  fathom  the  human 
needs  and  satisfactions  that  are  part  of 
any  marriage,  and  the  Jo  and  Edward 
Hopper  relationship  is  no  exception. 
One  can  only  wonder  why  Edward  chose 
to  transform  his  middle-aged  wife  into 
an  oversexed  secretary  and  an  aging 
stripper  in  the  1940s.  Was  he  so  re- 
moved from  life  that  Jo  became  a neces- 
sary intermediary?  Was  he  so  repressed 
that  he  could  only  fantasize  about  other 
women  by  first  imagining  Jo  in  these 
guises,  or  was  he  really  so  dominated  by 
Jo  that  he  could  not  hire  young  models  if 
he  wished?  There  does  not  seem  to  be  an 
easy  or  clear  answer  to  this  aspect  of 
Hopper’s  personal  world,  except  to  point 
to  his  portraits  of  Jo  and  suggest  that 
theirs  was  a complex,  intimate  relation- 
ship that  Edward  regarded  at  times  as 
immensely  satisfying.  Although  he  was 
a loner,  he  may  not  have  been  sexually 
repressed.  His  taciturnity  made  him 
appear  glum  and  even  monk-like  to  Ra- 
phael Soyer  in  a 1980  symposium  held  at 
the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  in 
New  York  City.  Talking  about  a portrait 
he  made  of  Hopper  for  his  Homage  to 
Thomas  Eakins,  1964-65,  Soyer  quoted 
a page  from  his  own  diary  of  1963: 

“Carved  and  bent  though  his  body 
is,  his  height  [ 6 feet  4 inches]  comes 
through.  I imagined  him  in  the  role  of 
those  fantastic  saints  who  flagellate 
themselves  or  meditate  in  deserts  in  the 
paintings  of  Carpaccio  and  De  la  Tour. 
There  is  a loneliness  about  him,  an  habit- 
ual moroseness,  a sadness  to  the  point  of 
anger.  His  voice  breaks  the  silence 
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loudly  and  sepulchrally.  He  posed  still 
with  folded  hands  on  the  table.  A few 
times  he  raised  his  folded  hands  and 
scratched  his  ear  with  the  tip  of  one  of  his 
intertwined  fingers.  We  hardly  con- 
versed.” 

Hopper  appears  to  have  exhibited  a 
healthy  appreciation  for  the  female  body 
throughout  his  life  and  to  have  made  it 
alluring  even  when  it  is  middle-aged.  As 
he  moved  away  from  the  1920s,  he 
ceased  to  conceive  the  human  form  in 
smooth,  thinly  applied  paint.  His  later 
figures  are  awkwardly  modeled  in  thick 
paint.  The  new  orientation  cannot  be 
written  off  as  lack  of  skill  but  has  to  be 
considered  a symbol  for  the  human  con- 
dition, for  the  body  which  has  been  de- 
scribed since  before  biblical  times  as  an 
earth  vessel. 

Hopper’s  use  of  Jo  as  an  actress  from 
repertory  theater,  who  is  capable  of  play- 
ing many  different  roles,  is  consistent 
with  his  overall  approach  to  art,  his  inter- 
est in  creating  new  roles  for  the  audience, 
and  his  practice  of  picturing  isolated 


fragments  that  point  as  much  to  the  func- 
tion of  the  viewer  as  to  the  narrative 
content  that  is  implied  but  not  given.  Jo 
helps  Edward  to  extend  his  world  even 
though  he  isolates  each  new  scene  by 
making  his  characters  into  general  types 
instead  of  known  individuals.  Hopper 
becomes  the  implied  viewer  of  his  art, 
and  then  he  questions  his  motives  for 
looking  at  the  scene  and  his  connection 
to  these  isolated  framents  of  reality.  He 
presents  vision  as  a form  of  agression, 
and  he  casts  in  doubt  the  artist’s  act  of  ap- 
propriating reality.  He  indicates  that  an 
artist  can  only  take  possession  of  frag- 
ments of  reality  and  can  never  grasp  it  in 
its  entirety;  truth  in  his  art  is  constantly 
changing,  constantly  open  to  new  inter- 
pretations depending  on  who  is  viewing 
a scene. 

Looking  at  Hopper’s  art  is  akin  to  vo- 
yeurism, to  a type  of  seeing  that  is  agres- 
sive  and  passive,  intimate  and  distant, 
sexually  stimulating  and  safe.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  Hopper  was  a viewer  of  twenti- 
eth-century life  and  not  a participant  in  it. 


He  found  a refuge  for  himself  in  his 
studio  on  Washington  Square,  which  he 
left  only  for  short  vacations  or  for  his 
other  refuge  on  Cape  Cod.  And  he  found 
in  Jo  a constant  companion  and  a model 
capable  of  becoming  the  many  different 
women  in  his  art.  It  is  significant  that  the 
actual  portraits  of  Jo  are  always  intimate 
pictures  of  a distinct  individual,  while 
the  fantasies  are  usually  pictures  of 
strangers:  a voluptuous  secretary,  a 

female  in  a restaurant,  an  aging  strip- 
tease artist,  a young  girl  on  a sidewalk,  a 
sunbather. 

Hopper’s  repertory  of  women  can  be 
categorized  as  diversions  for  travelers, 
and  in  particular  for  traveling  salesmen, 
who  are  implied  viewers  of  pictures 
dealing  with  the  hotel  lobby,  the  diner, 
the  movie  theater,  and  the  burlesque  hall. 
Both  Eleven  AM.  and  Girlie  Show  can 
be  considered  part  of  this  repertoire  of 
images  appealing  to  the  traveling  sales- 
man, who  is  the  twentieth-century 
counterpart  of  the  nineteenth-century 
woodsman,  cowboy,  and  trapper. 


Second-Story  Sunlight,  1 960 


Collection  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York 
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Two  Comedians,  1965 


Private  collection 


In  considering  Hopper’s  late  paint- 
ings it  is  important  to  point  out  that  they 
were  made  by  a man  nearing  the  end  of 
his  life,  and  also  important  to  note  that  he 
does  not  sentimentalize  his  subject.  He 
remained  as  steadfastly  realistic  as  he 
had  been  in  the  1920s  when  he  refused  to 
believe  in  the  great  new  modernist  faith 
that  so  many  of  his  compatriots  had  cele- 
brated. He  had  worked  to  remain  a realist 
in  the  twenties  and  had  managed  to  sur- 
vive the  Great  Depression  and  World 
War  II  without  becoming  bitter  in  the 
former  and  overly  patriotic  in  the  latter. 
In  the  fifties  and  sixties  he  was  able  to 
continue  to  synthesize  his  impressions 
so  that  they  presented  facts  without  suc- 
cumbing to  either  propaganda  or  mawk- 
ish sentiment.  He  had  the  good  sense  to 
find  equivalences  for  his  feelings  in  situ- 
ations, places,  and  scenes,  to  continue  to 
be  excited  by  light,  human  beings,  and 
the  differences  in  generations,  and  to 
record  apathy  as  just  another  aspect  of 
modem  life. 

His  Second  Story  Sunlight,  for  ex- 
ample, communicates  his  feelings  for 
people,  his  ability  to  continue  to  be  ex- 
cited by  the  female  body,  and  to  become 
entranced  with  the  new  teenage  phe- 


nomenon that  was  characterizing  the 
1950s  and  1960s.  “Toots”  (his  name  for 
the  young  girl)  is  full  of  life.  She  sits  on 
the  second  story  balcony  taking  in  the 
sun  and  waiting  for  the  hot  rods  that 
would  be  cruising  the  neighborhood. 
She  is  just  as  eager  to  get  off  the  balcony 
and  join  the  mad  rush  of  modem  life  as 
the  old  woman  is  content  to  remain  there 
and  watch  life  go  by.  The  teenager  in  this 
painting  points  to  an  important  new  force 
in  the  postwar  era.  And  Hopper’s  delight 
in  her  is  not  that  different  from  his  fasci- 
nation with  the  legs  of  the  woman  pic- 
tured in  Automat  almost  forty  years  be- 
fore. 

Hopper  was  aware  of  his  oncoming 
death.  He  was  ill  for  some  time,  and  he 
symbolized  his  passing  by  creating  a 
farewell  picture  entitled  Two  Comedians 
(1965),  which,  according  to  Jo,  repre- 
sented the  two  of  them  bidding  farewell 
like  “two  small  figures  out  of  panto- 
mime.” In  the  painting,  the  tall  come- 
dian bows  and  gestures  to  the  female, 
who  shyly  stands  a little  behind  him  and 
points  back  to  him.  The  painting  affirms 
that  the  art  on  one  level  was  a collabora- 
tive venture,  a process  of  Edward  Hop- 
per thinking  up  possible  roles  for  Jo, 


which  she  then  acted  out  so  that  he  could 
paint  them. 

Although  Hopper  emphasized  vi- 
sion as  a historical  fact  that  indicates  new 
orientations  for  twentieth-century  view- 
ers, his  last  painting  reaffirms  the  very 
traditional  orientation  of  the  proscenium 
stage  theater.  In  a preliminary  sketch  he 
considered  placing  himself  and  Jo  at  the 
rear  of  the  theater  so  that  they  would  be- 
come an  entr’acte,  but  he  decided  in  the 
painting  to  make  their  leave-taking  more 
traditional  and  to  move  from  his  usual 
position  behind  the  viewer  and  to  go  up 
to  the  stage  and  take  his  bow  as  a retiring 
performer.  His  final  act  as  a painter  was 
to  let  his  viewers  know  that  art  and  life 
are  part  of  a grand  play  in  which  the  artist 
and  his  wife  have  been  primary  actors, 
thus  paralleling  Shakespeare’s  famous 
lines,  “All  the  world’s  a stage/and  all  the 
men  and  women  merely  players./They 
have  their  exits  and  their  entrances/and 
one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts.” 

Two  years  after  completing  Two  Co- 
medians, Edward  Hopper  died;  a year 
later  his  wife,  Jo,  followed  him.  □□ 

Reprinted  from  the  book  Edward 
( continued  on  page  1 73 } 
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BEACH  BROKERS 


BEACH  BROKERS  IS  PROUD  TO  PRESENT  THE  FUTURE 
AND  THE  PRICELESS  PAST... 


WELLFLEET’S  NEW  POST  OFFICE  MALL 


Victorian  beach  house,  circa  1899,  set  high 
within  the  National  Seashore.  Commanding 
views  of  Pamet  Valley  and  the  outer  shore. 
Painted  by  Edward  Hopper,  preserving  in  a 
superb  setting  the  qualities  of  light  for  which 
the  artist  and  environs  are  renowned. 


Beach  Brokers  previews  prime  retail  and  of- 
fice space  due  to  be  completed  August  1 988. 
We  actively  solict  letters  of  intent  from  quali- 
fied local  and  national  tenants.  We  will  hap- 
pily assist  you  in  multi-year,  triple-net-lease 
negotiations.  Call  today  to  discuss  your  fu- 
ture needs. 


Welllleel  Retail  Complex.  Shutolin  Associates 


NORTH  PAMET,  TRURO,  1 .4  ACRES 


Edward  Hopper.  Scar  the  linck  Shore,  ld.^6.  watercolor  rm  paper 


LEADERS  IN  LEASING 


WIDE  SELECTION  OF  RESIDENTIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  PROPERTIES  FOR  LEASE, 
FOR  SEASON  OR  LONGER,  EASTHAM  TO  PROVINCETOWN 


(508)  487-2918  or  487-1010 

P.O.  BOX  1557,  210  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 
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SHIP’S  BELL  INN 

APARTMENTS  • STUDIOS  • MOTEL 

Old  Cape  Cod  atmosphere  and  hospitality  in 
the  quiet  East  End.  Overlooks  Provincetown 
Harbor  and  our  sunbathing  and  swimming 
beach  on  Cape  Cod  Bay.  Garden,  barbecue 
patio,  and  ample  off-street  parking.  Bicycles 
welcome.  National  Seashore,  tennis,  boating, 
restaurants,  shops,  whale  watching  nearby. 

Recommended  in  "Dollar  Wise  Guide  to 
New  England,  ” and  others 

586  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  Mass.  02657 
(508)  487-1 674 

Condominiums  for  sale  from  $39,500 


Cd^e  Cod 
OU  QompoHff 

24  HOUR  SERVICE 


SHIPS  WAY  ROAD 
PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 

(617)  487-0205 


Continental  Cablevision 

Offering 

Informative  and  Educational  programming  for 
the  discriminating  viewer. 

AfU/Entcnainmcnt  (ch.  29) 
delivers  the  great  artists  of  music,  dance,  and  theatre. 

_T1-t 

(ch.  30) 

provides  programming  exclusively  on  science, 
technology,  nature,  history,  travel  and  human 
adventure. 


A COMMERCIAL  ALTERNATIVE  TO  PUBLIC  TELEVISION 


SERVING:  BREWSTER.  EASTHAM,  ORLEANS,  PROVINCETOWN.  TRURO,  AND  WELLFLEET 

349-7558  • 255-7300  • 487-2255 


WATERFRONT  • WATERVIEW 
WALK  TO  BEACH  • BEACH  RIGHTS 
HOMES  • HOME  SITES 

UNIQUE  PROPERTIES 

THOMAS  D.  BROWN 

ASSOCIATES  ■ REAL  ESTATE 


BOX  524,  ROUTE  6,  WELLFLEET,  MA  02667  (617)  349-6771 
BOX  AA,  ROUTE  6,  TRURO,  MA  02666  (617)  349-2734 
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BSSM/SS/NGntm 

3A  Standlsh  St  • Provlncetown,  MA.  • 487*2589 

(UNDER  HEALTH  FOOD  STORE) 

OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 

MON-SAT  11  AM  TO  6 PM  (CLOSED  SUNDAYS) 

UPS  Parcel  Post 

Next  Day  Service 


Packaging 

Specializing  in  Paintings  and  gifts 

PAPER  GOODS 

ALL  SIZED  BAGS— NAPKINS  PAPER 
TOWELS— TOILET  PAPER  AND  MORE. . . 

Photocopying 

Color  Copies  Available 

Telephone  Answering  Service 
Maii  Forwarding 

Baggage  Check 


EDWARD  A.  OSWALT,  GRI 
PETER  BAILEY 


Your  Personal  Brokers 

IN  TRURO 
(508)  349-7638 


“At  The  Sign  of  The  Okie  Salt” 


~AubCBniulMlifitc:i 

CAR  RENTALS 

DAILY  WEEKLY 
SEASONAL 
on  all  sizes  of 
cars  & trucks 

CHECK  OUR  RATES 

487-9132 


487-0 1 70 

30  Conwfll  5t- 
rro*incefo»n 


G&Bs 


■ Residential  & Commercial  Cleaning 

■ Carpet  Cleaning  ■ Interior  Painting 

487*3464 
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health  and  gimuth 
of  cn4T  omummity 
U reflected  bij  Us  am^^ 
in  the  arts.' 


Portrait  of 

Life  Without  the  Arts. 


SEAMEN'S 


Savinas  Bank 

Merrroer  FOlC/OlFM 


487-0035  Provincetowri  487-221 1 Truro 


BY&D. 


Benson 
Young 
Downs 

Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 


Serving  all  your  insurance  needs 
487-0500  Provincetown  349-6311  Wellfleet 


PETER  DOW  CAMPBELL,  II 

Counselor  at  Law 


Serving  the  Artist 
and  the  Arts  Community 


LAWSON  & WAYNE 

Attorneys  At  Law 

Representing  Local  and  Boston  Artists 
trade  Legal  Services  for  Works  of  Art 


Orleans 
(508)  255-4494 


Provincetown 
(508)  487-2032 


Boston 
439-4990 
Evan  T.  Lawson 
Richard  B.  Weitzen 


Provincetown 
487-9167 
Howard  J.  Wayne 
Pamela  B.  Bankert 
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m.duu.i$fA 


TENNIS  FOR  EVERYONE. 


5 CLAY  12  HARD  COURTS 
RESIDENT  USPTA  PRO 

GROUP  a PRIVATE  LESSONS 
RACKET  STRINGING 
PRO  SHOP 
JUNIOR  PROGRAM 


Gala  Fundraiser 
Dinner-Dance  July  23 
Artists’  a Writers’ 
Tournament 


August 


6 


rim 


COURTS  NEWl 
REFURBISHED 
FOR  THE  1988 


SEASON 


•Tournaments 
•Social  Eventa0iit 
• Games^^0lmmtl 


PROVINCETOWN 
TENNIS  CLUB 


Memberships  Avail 
Open  to  the  Public 


286  BRADFORD  ST.  • 487-9574 
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The 

New  Yorker 

& 

DAD 


By  EJ.  KAHN, 


y father  remains  convinced  he  misled  us.  He’d  hole  up  in  his 
basement  study  in  Scarborough,  or  his  office  at  The  New  Yorker, 
or  his  studio  in  the  dilapidated  garage  in  Truro,  and,  he  believes. 


write  without  our  having  the  slightest  sense  that  he  was  at  work.  He’d  be  out  of 
the  house  as  we  were  rising,  and  — for  the  most  part  — finished  before  we  got 
home. 

That’s  why,  my  father  thinks,  his  three  sons  became  writers.  As  far  as  we 
knew,  it  was  a nice  slide.  A tit  job. 

That’s  not  the  way  I remember  it.  My  recollections  are  of  his  isolation,  se- 
cluded in  a room  in  front  of  a typewriter,  grudgingly  pulling  himself  away  when 
we  burst  in,  barely  able  to  focus  on  our  requests  — how  about  hitting  some 
grounders,  can  we  go  to  the  beach,  is  the  ice  safe.  There  was  no  sense  of  ease, 
only  the  grind  of  hitting  the  typewriter  keyboard  relentlessly,  day  after  day.  It 
never  seemed  easy,  even  from  a distance.  And,  as  he  so  well  knows,  it  isn’t. 

Dear  old  Dad,  E.J.  Kahn  Jr.,  celebrated  his  fiftieth  year  with  The  New  Yorker 
Magazine  in  1 987.  This  year,  his  second  memoir  focusing  on  the  magazine.  Year 
of  Change,  will  be  published  by  Viking.  The  first.  About  The  New  Yorker  And 
Me,  will  be  reissued.  There  is  a happy  buzz  in  New  York  City  about  the  new 
book:  for  a guy  who ’s  published  twenty  six  of  them,  and  rarely  broken  the  1 5 ,000 
sales  barrier,  this  could  be  his  most  commercial  work.  It  certainly  covers  one  of 
the  magazine’s  most  emotional  years,  one  in  which  long-time  editor  William 
Shawn  was  summarily  booted  out  by  the  new  owners  and  replaced  by  emerging 
publishing  legend  Robert  Gottlieb. 

That  was  the  hook,  if  you  will,  for  the  following  conversation  which  took 
place  shortly  after  Thanksgiving  in  Truro  in  the  living  room  of  a 150  year-old 
farmhouse  in  the  Pamet  River  Valley  that  has  been  the  Kahn  family’s  center  of 
gravity  for  three  decades.  But,  as  the  reader  will  see,  the  conversation  soon 
drifted  into  more  personal  arenas:  fatherhood,  the  family,  loyalty. 
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EJK  III:  This  is  an  art  magazine.  You’re 
a journalist.  Where’s  the  art  in  your 
work? 

EJK  Jr:  If  you  think  of  art  as  creativity, 
then  I would  submit  there’s  a great  deal 
of  creativity  to  Journalism.  You  can  take 
any  number  of  reporters,  present  them 
with  the  same  set  of  facts  — either  things 
people  say  to  them,  or  things  they  ob- 
serve for  themselves  — and  the  different 
reporters  take  these  impressions,  or 
facts,  and  create  out  of  them  entirely 
different  pieces  of  work.  So,  to  that  ex- 
tent at  least,  I would  say  that  journalism 
can  be  creative.  If  creativity  is  a main 
part  of  art,  then  by  extension  you  can  call 
journalism  art. 

EJK  III:  So  you  don’t  feel  any  discom- 
fort keeping  company,  in  print,  with  art- 
ists? 

EJK  J r:  Not  at  all.  The  arts  could  fre- 
quently benefit  by  broadening  their 
range.  There  are  a lot  of  things  that  go  on 
in  the  art  world  that  seem  far  too  inbred. 
It’s  healthy  for  art  magazines  to  go  in  for 
other  things.  Why  not  sports? 

EJK  III:  Why  not,  indeed.  But  have  you 
felt  frustration  that  you  didn’t  choose  to 
direct  your  skills  towards  fiction,  to- 
wards drama? 

EJK  J r:  Not  fiction  so  much.  But  cer- 
tainly drama.  I’ve  always  aspired  some- 
how to  be  a playwright.  To  write  com- 
edy, more  than  serious  drama.  And  I’d 
like  to  think  I have  the  capacity,  although 
it  certainly  hasn’t  manife.sted  itself  in 
much  published  work,  to  write  pretty 
good  dialogue.  There’s  been  an  element 
of  humor  in  much  of  my  journalistic 
writing,  so  I think  1 have  a potential,  at 
least,  for  writing  comic  dialogue.  I’ve 
tried  periodically  to  write  for  the  stage, 
but  I’ve  never  gotten  very  far.  Class  re- 
union skits,  that  sort  of  thing. 

EJK  III:  1 seem  to  recall  a play  you  were 
writing  when  1 was,  oh.  I’d  say  12  or  so, 
and  we  were  living  in  Scarborough,  New 
York.  Was  that  for  television? 

EJK  J r:  No,  that  was  for  the  stage.  It  was 
going  to  be  a three-act  comedy.  I actually 
once  had  a producer  who  expres.sed  mild 
interest,  probably  a producer  who 
wanted  me  to  write  his  Profile  for  The 
New  Yorker.  Anyway,  I believe  I ran 
into  third  act  trouble,  which  is  what 
everybody  says  when  he  doesn’t  have  a 
play  prcxluced.  1 did  once  collaborate 
with  Joshua  Logan,  a man  well  worth 
collaborating  with,  on  making  a musical 
comedy  out  of  a book  of  mine  about  the 
old  theatrical  team  of  Harrigan  and  Hart, 
stage  celebrities  of  the  19th  century. 
Harrigan  was  the  father  of  Nedda  Logan, 
Josh’s  wife,  and  Josh  and  1 finished  a 
first  act,  but  then  we  ran  into  second  act 
trouble.  This  was  a musical  that  was  only 
going  to  have  two  acts.  We  never  got 


“I’m  70  years  old. 

I figure  I’ve  proba- 
bly only  got  15  or 
20  more  books  in 
me.  I’ve  got  to  be 
realistic  about 
these  things.” 


anywhere  with  the  second  act  at  all. 

My  Harrigan  and  Hart  pieces  appeared 
first  in  The  New  Yorker  in  a four-part 
series,  then  in  a book  called  The  Merry 
Partners.  After  Logan  and  I stopped 
working  on  our  show,  he  and  his  wife 
bought  from  me  for  some  not  very  large 
sum  what  I thought  were  all  my  rights  to 
stage  productions.  Twenty  or  thirty  years 
later,  when  another  group  got  together  to 
create  and  produce  a musical  called 
"Harrigan  'n  Hart”,  it  turned  out  1 still 
owned  one  percent  of  something,  the 
gross  I believe.  Musical  comedies  bring 
in  so  much  money  every  week  now  that 
one  percent  could  have  amounted  to  a 
tidy  sum.  1 also  discovered  I had  given 
away  three-quarters  of  my  one  percent  to 
you  and  your  brothers.  Unfortunately, 
the  show  got  lousy  notices  and  folded  in 
less  than  a week.  And  you  made  — what? 
— a couple  of  hundred  dollars?  Enough  to 
buy,  say,  two  seats  to  a musical  comedy. 
EJK  III:  This  is  a depressing  topic, 
come  to  think  of  it.  By  the  same  token, 
you’ve  always  told  me  you  only  write  for 
money.  Yet  I know  you  take  deep  pleas- 
ure in  the  work.  Let’s  talk  about  that 
pleasure. 

EJK  Jr:  I get  pleasure  in  writing  things 
that  I think  are  funny.  Or  from  extracting 
humor  from  situations  that  other  people 
might  not.  I suppose  I also  get  pleasure 
from  writing  about  things  that  no  one 
else  has  written  about.  The  word 
“scoop”  is  rarely  used  in  journalism  any 
more,  but  I think  every  journalist  — you 
too  — likes  getting  hold  of  a story  no  one 
else  has.  I’ve  done  that  a couple  of  times. 


I’ve  just  finished  a magazine  piece  about 
a reunion  between  an  American  de- 
stroyer escort  commander  in  the  Second 
World  War  and  the  members  of  a Ger- 
man U-boat  crew  he  rescued  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  after  he  sank  their  sub- 
marine. An  interesting  kind  of  reunion 
42  years  after  their  confrontation  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean,  which  was  a real 
confrontation  because  it  was  probably 
the  only  incident — almost  certainly  the 
only  incident — of  hand-to-hand  naval 
combat  in  that  war.  The  destroyer  escort 
rammed  the  U-boat,  and  some  of  the 
Germans  climbed  over  the  side  of  the 
escort,  and  they  were  fighting.  Hand  to 
hand.  In  the  middle  of  the  ocean.  The  last 
recorded  instance  of  that  was  in  the  early 
19th  century — Tripoli,  I believe,  though 
I’m  not  a naval  historian — and  that’s  the 
kind  of  thing  I like  to  write  about. 

I guess  I have  a sort  of  soft  spot  for 
writing  quasi-military  history.  You 
know  I was  a soldier  in  the  Second  World 
War,  and  also  did  a great  of  writing  about 
the  war.  Then  I was  a war  correspondent 
in  the  Korean  War  covering  combat.  I’ve 
kept  my  hand  in,  and  it’s  nice  to  come 
back  to  a piece  that  touches  on  one  of 
those  wars. 

EJK  III:  “The  Army  Life”,  an  autobio- 
graphical account  of  your  first  months  in 
the  Army,  was  your  first  book,  published 
in  TK.  How  was  that  received? 

EJK  J r:  Well,  I had  some  bad  luck.  I was 
drafted  in  1941,  six  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor;  I was  one  of  the  early  soldiers. 
My  book  came  out  in  1942,  unfortu- 
nately running  into  another  book  called, 
“See  Here,  Private  Hargrove”,  which 
came  out  just  before  mine,  and  was  an 
enormous  success.  Now  I’m  not  saying 
that,  if  mine  had  come  out  first,  and  I’d 
titled  it,  “See  Here,  Private  Kahn”,  it 
would  have  had  the  same  kind  of 
success.. .but  I’d  like  to  think  that  that 
was  bad  luck.  On  the  other  hand,  maybe 
Marion  Hargrove  — whom  I knew 
slightly  at  the  time  — maybe  it  wasn’t  so 
fortunate  for  him  that  his  book  was  an 
enormous  success,  because  he  really 
never  wrote  very  much  afterward.  Since 
I didn’t  have  that  success.  I’ve  had  to 
keep  plodding  along  for  another  half 
century. 

EJK  III:  How  many  have  you  written 
now?  Twenty-seven?  Twenty-eight? 
EJK  Jr:  Books?  I think  I’m  fighting  a 
deadline  on  number  twenty-six. 

EJK  III:  And  that  takes  into  account  the 
corporate-sponsored  books  you’ve  writ- 
ten for  firms  like  Eli  Lilly? 

EJK  Jr:  No.  I’ve  written  one. ..no,  two 
books  that  were  commissioned.  A biog- 
raphy of  Robert  Woodruff,  who  was  the 
head  of  the  Coca  Cola  company,  and... 
EJK  III:  The  biography  of  Charles 
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Engelhard,  the  platinum  tycoon,  and 
model  for  Goldfmger,  the  James  Bond 
villain? 

EJK  Jr:  No,  that  never  got  published. 
Yes,  I wrote  it.  Sure.  And  1 wrote  a book 
about  China  that  wasn’t  published  ei- 
ther. So  I’ve  written  close  to  30  books. 
Most  of  which  have  been  published.  And 
nearly  all  of  which  have  been  remain- 
dered. 

EJK  III:  Is  getting  a non-fiction  book  on 
the  best-seller  list  simply  a matter  of 
luck,  or  are  there  journalists  who  have 
a.. .gift,  for  lack  of  a better  term. ..for 
tapping  into  subjects  that  appeal  to  a 
mass  market? 

EJK  Jr:  As  you  know  so  well.  I’ve  never 
had  a best-seller.  I don’t  think  I’ve  ever 
had  a book  that  sold  more  than  15,000 
copies  in  hardcover.  I think  there’s  a lot 
of  luck  involved.  But,  by  the  same  token, 
once  you’ve  had  a single  success,  book 
publishers — who  are  not  very  bright  re- 
ally— assume  that  you’re  well-known 
and,  therefore,  they’re  willing  to  take  a 
risk  on  giving  you  a larger  for  your  next 
book.  Having  given  you  the  larger  ad- 
vance, they  have  this  substantial  invest- 
ment and  feel  they  have  to  try  and  recoup 
it  by  pushing  the  book  and  advertising  it. 
Everything  builds  on  everything  else. 
For  instance,  you  take  William  Nowak, 
who  had  ghostwritten,  or  collaborated, 
with  lacocca,  the  Mayflower  Madam, 
and  Tip  O’Neill.  Now  I’d  guess  the 
Mayflower  Madam  book  wouldn’t  have 
gotten  the  attention  it  did  unless  he  had 
come  fresh  out  of  the  lacocca  book... 
EJK  III:  Actually,  I believe  Nowak 
went  from  laccoca  to  a book  with  Herb 
Schmertz,  the  Mobil  Oil  flack... 

EJK  Jr:  Oh  really?  I’d  forgotten  that. 
Did  that  sell? 

EJK  III:  I saw  it  remaindered  the  other 
day. 

EJK  Jr:  Well,  you  can’t  really  expect  a 
guy  with  the  name  Schmertz  to  sell  as 
well  as  a woman  with  the  title  of  May- 
flower Madam... 

EJK  III:  But  you  don’t  ghostwrite,  in 
fact,  you  were  telling  me  the  other  day 
how  you’d  rejected  a deal  to  ghostwrite 
a big  industrialist’s  autobiography. 

EJK  Jr:  No  names  here,  please.  Yeah,  a 
publisher  was  hot  on  it,  and  apparently 
was  willing  to  invest  a substantial 
amount  in  it.  But  at  this  stage  of  my  life, 
I don’t  want  to. ..you  know.  I’m  70  years 
old.  I figure  I’ve  probably  only  got  15  or 
20  more  books  in  me.  I’ve  got  to  be 
realistic  about  these  things.  So  I’d  prefer 
to  make  my  own  decisions  about  what  I 
do. 

EJK  III:  They’re  going  to  carry  you  out 
of  The  New  Yorker  with  your  boots  on, 
in  other  words? 

EJK  Jr:  I see  no  alternative.  My  office  is 
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so  cluttered  now  that  if  I decided  to  retire 
from  The  New  Yorker,  I’d  have  no  place 
to  move  that  accumulation  of  junk  to.  I’m 
going  to  have  to  stay  there  until  I’m 
carried  away.  And  then  it’ll  be  up  to 
people  like  you  to  dispose  of  the  stuff  in 
my  filing  cabinets.  I don’t  put  stuff  in 
them  any  more  because  there’s  no  room, 
and  there’s  no  room  for  more  cabinets  in 
the  office.  For  the  last  few  years.  I’ve 
been  piling  things  up  on  a couch  that  I’ve 
got  there.  But  the  couch  is  beginning  to 
sag  under  the  weight.  And  the  older  you 
get,  the  more  you’d  like  to  take  a nap 
after  lunch,  if  you  have  a couch  in  your 
office.  Unfortunately,  I can’t  get  on  the 
couch. 

EJK  III:  Didn’t  you  once  figure  that  you 
had  written  more  published  words  for 
The  New  Yorker  than  any  writer  in  its 
history? 

EJK  Jr:  That’s  been  published,  not  by 
me.  I don’t  know  whether  it’s  true  or  not. 
The  late  Geoffrey  Heilman  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  titleholder.  In  his 
obit  in  the  magazine,  whoever  wrote  the 
piece  — they’re  all  unsigned,  and  I don’t 
know  who  wrote  it — said  flatly  that,  as  I 
recall,  ‘never  again  in  the  history  of  The 
New  Yorker  was  anybody  going  to  write 
as  many  words  for  the  magazine  as  he 
had.’  Well,  that  was  rediculous.  We 
had — and  still  have — some  young  writers 
in  their  twenties  and  thirties  who,  if  they 
stay  there  for  30  or  40  or  50  more  years, 
are  going  to  write  more  words  than  Hell- 
man  or  me,  or  anybody  else. 

EJK  III:  I was  under  the  impression  Bob 
Gottlieb’s  insisting  on  shorter  pieces. 


EJK  Jr:  He  just  finished  a long,  long 
three-part  piece  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
system.  So  I don’t  really  think  it’s  going 
to  be  impossible  to  get  long  pieces  into 
the  magazine.  I do  know  that,  in  our 
library,  we  have  scrapbooks  for  individ- 
ual writers.  As  far  as  1 know.  I’m  the  only 
person  who’s  into  volume  five,  which 
puts  me  way  up  there.  But  you  have  to 
bear  in  mind,  if  you’re  counting  total 
words,  say  you’ve  got  someone  like 
Andrew  Porter,  our  music  critic,  who’s 
in  nearly  every  week  writing  a couple  of 
thousand  words  a week.  He’s  got  a 
hundred  thousand  words  a year  that  way. 
If  he  does  this  for  ten  years,  you’re  talk- 
ing about  a million  words.  Andrew’s  not 
very  old — still  in  his  fifties — if  he  writes 
for  another  20  years  he’ll  get  well  ahead 
of  me,  of  everybody.  Calvin  Trillin’s 
very  productive.  Mark  Singer.  But,  as  of 
the  moment.  I’m  pretty  well  up  there. 
EJK  III:  Has  anybody  actually  died  in 
office  as  it  were? 

EJK  Jr:  Oh  boy.  No,  1 don’t  recall  any- 
one actually  dying  there.  Of  course,  they 
tend  to  hush  that  kind  of  thing  up. 

EJK  III:  William  Shawn  was  in  his  late 
seventies  when  Gottlieb  finally  replaced 
him  as  editor  in  1987.  Had  he  lost  it  by 
then? 

EJK  Jr:  Shawn,  even  not  at  his  peak, 
was  probably  better  than  90  percent  of  all 
editors  in  America.  I wouldn’t  say  he’d 
lost  it.  He  was  getting  older.  He  was  79. 
He’d  hinted  at  people  succeeding  him. 
He’d  floated  a couple  of  candidates  from 
time  to  time  as  possible  successors. 
None  had  been  very  warmly  embraced 
by  the  members  of  the  staff  he’d  talked 
to.  He  never  personally  talked  to  me 
about  these  things,  but  I wasn’t  around 
the  office  as  much  as  I had  been  because 
I was  here  on  the  Cape  a lot.  Shawn 
would  not  have  lasted  forever,  obvi- 
ously; he’d  been  the  sole  editor  for  34  or 
35  years,  working  seven  days  a week  on 
the  magazine,  and  nothing  else.  Under 
the  new  ownership,  he  wouldn’t  have,  at 
best,  stayed  on  more  than  a year  or  two 
beyond  when  they  forced  him  out. 

EJK  III:  A quick  characterization  of 
Shawn  the  editor. 

EJK  Jr:  Genius.  He  had  an  instinct  for 
ideas  and  for  language,  and  his  com- 
ments, criticisms  and  editorial  sugges- 
tions — for  they  were  almost  always 
suggestions  rather  than  demands  — were 
right  on  the  nose.  When  Shawn  proposed 
something,  you  said,  ‘Oh  yeah,  sure.  Of 
course.  Why  didn’t  I think  of  that  my- 
self’ He  was  not. ..he  was  a complicated 
person.  Very,  very  meek.  Nobody  ever 
went  through  a door  behind  Shawn. 
Nobody  could  let  Shawn  on  an  elevator 
ahead  of  him.  He  called  everybody, 
‘Mister’.  Or  most  people.  He  didn’t  call 
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me  Mister  because  I’d  been  his  close 
friend  for  over  40  years.  And  I didn't  call 
him  Mister  either.  There’s  a rumor  that 
circulated  that  no  one  called  him  any- 
thing but  Mr.  Shawn.  That’s  ludicrous.  I 
can  name  a half  dozen  people  who  called 
him  Bill  including.  I’m  proud  to  say,  me. 
Shawn’s  nickname  was  The  Iron  Mouse, 
which  was  never  said  to  his  face.  He 
affected  to  be  very  mouse-like,  but  when 
he  made  up  his  mind  about  something, 
that  was  it.  He  was  a dictator.  Histori- 
cally, and  this  is  a generalization  of 
course,  the  most  successful  magazines 
had  an  autocratic  editor.  Henry  Luce  at 
Time.  Ben  Hibbs  at  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post.  Shawn,  and  his  predecessor 
Harold  Ross,  fall  into  that  category.  I 
hope  Bob  Gottlieb  follows  in  that  line. 
So  far.  Gottlieb’s  been  very  firm  — he 
knows  what  he  wants,  he  doesn’t  kid 
around.  Only  three  writers,  that  I know 
of,  have  left  The  New  Yorker  since 
Shawn  was  replaced,  and  they  were  all 
close  to  Shawn.  They’d  essentially  taken 
a public  stand  that  said,  'If  Shawn  leaves, 
we  leave.’ 

I didn’t  take  that  position.  I was  one  of 
those  who'd  signed  a letter  urging  he  not 
be  removed.  In  retrospect,  we  probably 
went  overboard  suggesting  to  Gottlieb, 
in  that  letter,  that  he  not  take  the  job  after 
he’d  already  accepted.  What  we  were 
doing  was  protesting  our  dismay  and 
anger  at  what  we  thought  was  the  shabby 
treatment  Shawn  got  when  he  was  dis- 
missed. And  it  was  shabby  treatment. 
But  the  protest  was  pro-Shawn,  not  anti- 
Gottleib. 

Gottlieb  wrote  us  back,  saying  in  effect, 
'Tbanks  a lot  boys  and  girls,  but  I’m 
going  to  come  anyway.’  Then  quite  a few 
of  us  — including  me  — wrote  him  per- 
sonal notes  saying  we  hoped  it  would  all 
work  out.  And  it  seems  to  be  working 
out. 

K.IK  III:  How  should  Shawn  have  been 
treated? 

E.IK  .1  r:  Shawn  could  have  met  with  the 
owners  of  the  magazine,  and  they  could 
have  agreed  that  he  was  going  to  retire  as 
of  some  dale — three  months,  four 
months,  six  months  later.  There  could 
have  been  farewell  parlies.  Shawn  could 
have  been  consulted  on  his  successor. 
There  could  have  been  an  announcement 
to  that  effect.  It  could  have  been  done 
gracefully  and  politely. 

K.IK  III:  Are  you  convinced  that  ar- 
rangement wasn’t  proposed  to  him? 
K.IK  ,Jr:  No.  not  at  all.  If  it  was,  and  he 
rejected  it.  I'm  sad  and  sorry.  But  I 
wasn’t  privy  to  what  was  going  on  be- 
hind the  .scenes.  I hadn’t  been  that  close 
to  Shawn  socially  for  20  years  or  so.  My 
sisters  have,  but  not  me.  But  I do  think 
the  old  owners  would  have  attempted  a 
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more  graceful  exit.  Not  that  the  maga- 
zine shouldn’t  have  been  sold.  The  New 
Yorker  was  losing  money. ..no,  not  los- 
ing money,  but  it  wasn’t  making  money 
the  way  it  used  to.  Our  advertising  pages 
and  revenue  had  fallen  off  substantially. 
Now  whether  this  was  because  of  the 
editorial  product,  or  whether  it  was  be- 
cause most  magazines  were  falling  on 
relatively  hard  times,  I don’t  know.  But  if 
The  New  Yorker  had  been  booming  in 
the  eighties  — as  it  did  in  the  sixties  — 
Shawn  would  have  been  in  a stronger 
position. 

EJK  III:  Compare  Gottlieb  with  Shawn. 
EJK  Jr:  More  relaxed,  easy-going. 
Writes  notes  to  writers  in  longhand. 
Shawn  never  liked  to  put  things  on  paper. 
On  proofs,  sure.  But  he  wasn’t  much  for 
writing  letters  and  memos.  Gottlieb  will 
wander  into  your  office,  sit  down,  and 
chat.  He  never  wears  a coat  or  tie,  except 
to  funerals.  Never  goes  to  lunch.  At  least, 
that’s  what  we  hear. 

EJK  III:  Let’s  talk  about  where  we  are 
now:  sitting  in  the  family  home  in  Truro, 
Thanksgiving  weekend,  at  the  tailend  of 
a series  of  family  rituals  — the  soccer 
game,  the  turkey,  the  pulling-up  of  the 
tennis  court  tapes.  There’s  a tradition 
and  a discipline  to  this  that’s  a product,  1 
guess,  of  your  fathering.  But  did  you  plan 
it  this  way? 

EJK  Jr:  These  traditions  just  sort  of 
evolved.  I never  consciously  planned  it. 
In  fact,  when  you  were  growing  up,  we 
didn’t  spend  Thanksgiving  here.  You 
were  in  school.  We’d  spend  two  months 
here  in  summer.  Only  in  the  last  15  or  20 


years  have  I been  able  to  be  around  here 
for  Thanksgiving.  Obviously,  if  you’re 
lucky  enough  to  have  a home  on  the  part 
of  the  Cape  where  the  Pilgrims  may  or 
may  not  have  wandered,  and  if  you’ve 
written  a good  deal  about  Outer  Cape 
Cod  and  the  Pilgrims,  you’ve  got  the 
motivation  to  hang  around. 

My  feeling  about  raising  children  — 
only  sons,  I don’t  know  anything  about 
girls,  you  know  more  about  that  than  I do 
— is  that  you  do  it  by  example  more  than 
precept.  You  try  to  be  friends  with  your 
children.  I think  I’ve  succeeded  in  being. 
I don’t  know  that  I taught  any  of  you  any- 
thing. But  I’ve  been  around  and,  uh... 
EJK  III:  Do  you  think  writers  make 
good  parents? 

EJK  Jr:  Gocxl  people  make  good  par- 
ents. Some  writers  are  good  people, 
some  aren’t. 

EJK  III:  Writers  have  a great  deal  of 
control  over  their  lives — over  their  days, 
their  nights,  their  schedules.  In  one 
sense,  it’s  easier  for  them  to  give  time  to 
the  family.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we 
were  growing  up,  you  could  be  gone  for 
three,  four,  six  months  at  a time  on  a 
project.  Indeed,  in  your  first  memoir,  you 
complained  that  the  younger  writers  you 
knew  weren’t  spending  enough  time 
travelling. 

EJK  Jr:  Is  that  inconsistent?  Well,  1 
wouldn’t  travel  as  much  any  more.  I 
don’t  visualize  myself  these  days  taking 
any  trip  longer  than  a month,  alone.  I 
think  occasionally  about  those  trips  I 
used  to  take  — three  or  four  months, 
never  six  — that’s  a long  trip  to  go  away 
and  leave  your  wife  with  three  small 
chiildren.  Certain  assignments  — cover- 
ing an  area  like  Micronesia  — that  you 
can’t  do  in  less  time.  Maybe  I shouldn’t 
have  taken  assignments  like  that;  maybe 
it  wasn’t  fair  to  your  mother.  I went  to 
South  Africa  once  for  about  three 
months.  But  I don’t  think  I travelled  like 
that  more  than  two  or  three  times.  It 
happened  though,  and  I’m  not  sure  that’s 
good.  It  seemed  at  the  time  necessary  for 
my  career,  to  earn  enough  to  support  the 
family.  You  know,  I was  raising  three 
children  and  living  pretty  well:  two 
homes,  private  school  tuitions,  two  cars, 
a maid  or  two.  We  were  living  pretty 
damn  well.  I couldn’t  afford  to  live  now 
the  way  we  did  then.  And  neither  can 
you.  So  I was  always  under  pressure  to 
earn  enough  money  to  support  all  of  you 
in  the  style  I thought  we  should  live  in. 
But,  when  I was  away  for  long  stretches, 
how  did  you  feel?  And  your  brothers? 
EJK  III:  We  thought  everyone  lived  the 
way  we  did.  We  weren’t  made  to  think 
we  were  exceptional,  which  is  the  up- 
side. On  the  other  hand,  we  were  never 
made  to  realize  how  privileged  we  were. 
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We  wound  up  with  certain  expectations, 
in  our  twenties,  that — when  we  reached 
our  thirties — we  realized  weren’t  going  to 
be  fulfilled,  because  they  were  unrealis- 
tic. And  we  came  to  that  realization  later 
than  we  might  have.  We  didn’t  feel 
neglected  by  your  travel;  when  you  were 
there,  you  were  there. 

EJK  Jr:  Yes,  but  other  people’s  fathers 
had  jobs,  and  went  to  their  offices 
regularly. ..But  you  knew  a lot  of  writers. 
EJK  ni:  What  did  you  take  from  your 
father  as  a role  model  for  raising  your 
family? 

EJK  Jr:  Nothing. 

EJK  III:  Why? 

EJK  Jr:  He  didn’t  really  bring  me  up. 
My  father  had  very  little  to  do  with  it.  I 
was  brought  up  largely  by  my  mother 
and  my  maternal  grandparents,  and  by 
various  maids  and  nurses. 

EJK  III:  Where  was  your  father? 

EJK  Jr:  He  was  around,  but  it  was  a split 
household.  My  father  and  mother  hardly 
ever  talked  to  each  other.  Every  few 
weeks  he  would  take  my  sisters  and  me 
to  a Chinese  restaurant  for  lunch  on 
Sunday.  That  was  about  it. 

EJK  III:  Was  he  interested  at  all  in  your 
schoolwork? 

EJK  Jr:  Not  terribly. 

EJK  III:  Did  you  spend  summers  to- 
gether? 

EJK  Jr:  Summers  we  had  a house  in 
Westchester,  and  we’d  drive  up  from 
Manhattan.  It  was  property  that  was  my 
mother’s  parents’.  He  was  there.  He’d 
play  golf,  come  around  weekends  with 
his  golfing  companions. 

EJK  III:  Would  he  play  with  you? 

EJK  Jr:  No.  I’d  play  golf  with  my  grand- 
father occasionally.  I don’t  think  I ever 
played  golf  with  my  father. 

EJK  III:  Did  you  ever  have  a reconcili- 
ation? 

EJK  Jr:  We  never  had  an  estrangement. 
So  we  never  needed  a reconciliation. 
Unfortunately  his  second  wife,  Beatrice, 
whom  he  was  married  to  much  of  the 
time  you  were  growing  up,  was  a rather 
unattractive  person  who  didn’t  care 
about  you  or  your  family.  He’d  make 
ritual  visits  with  her  to  Scarborough 
every  now  and  then,  for  Sunday  lunch  or 
whatever.  I think  he  was  probably  proud 
of  having  grandchildren.  I don’t  know 
about  how  much  he  cared  about  you 
individually,  as  persons.  He  liked  to  feel, 
since  he  was  the  only  male  of  his  line, 
that  genetically  he  was  going  to  be  re- 
membered. 

But  to  go  back  to  childraising.  There 
were  geographical,  or  topographical 
advantages  I had  over  many  parents.  At 
our  house  in  Scarborough,  we  had  a back 
lawn  where,  forgetting  for  a moment  the 
sewage  that  would  routinely  overflow 


from  the  cesspool  — my  father’s  fault  I al- 
ways felt,  since  he’d  designed  the  place 
— we  could  play  baseball  or  football.  We 
had  a backyard  pond,  where  we  could 
skate.  And  in  Truro,  we  had  a tennis 
court,  sailing  in  the  bay,  swimming  in  the 
ocean,  so  you  three  in  both  homes  had  all 
kinds  of  opportunities  to  engage  in  ath- 
letics in  which  1,  to  a degree,  was  in- 
volved. Even  if  it  was  only  driving  you  to 
the  beach,  or  taking  you  to  sailing 
classes.  I have  a feeling  I had  more  of  a 
chance  to  do  those  things  with  you  than 
most  fathers  had,  particularly  with  their 
sons.  If  you’d  been  brought  up  in  New 
York  City  in  wintertime,  that  whole 
Scarborough  experience  wouldn’t  have 
been  there.  We  spent  an  awful  lot  of  time, 
as  1 think  back  on  it,  hitting  baseballs  or 
throwing  footballs. 

EJK  III:  If  you’d  practiced  as  much  as  a 
kid,  you  probably  could  have  had  a hell 
of  a career  as  an  athlete. 

EJK  Jr:  Well,  I was  a speed  skater  as  a 
kid. 

EJK  III:  I didn’t  know  that. 

EJK  Jr:  Yeah.  There  was  a rink  at  Clare- 
mont Avenue  and  119th  Street,  a place 
called  Notlek’s  — Kelton  spelled  back- 
wards. There  was  a guy  called  Doc  Kel- 
ton, who  was  the  proprietor,  and  it  was  a 
place  used  for  tennis  courts  in  summer. 
They  flooded  it  in  winter,  and  used  it  for 
skating.  I had  a locker  there  like  the  old 
pros,  and  racing  skates.  Long  tubular 
things.  And  a sharpening  stone,  which  I 
kept  in  the  locker.  When  1 was  11  or  12, 
I’d  walk  the  block-and-a-half  to 
Notlek’s,  put  on  my  skates,  and  work 
out.  There  was  one  Olympic  skater  there 
regularly,  a guy  named  Irving  Jaffee  who 
was  on  the  team  in  the  Twenties.  He’d  go 
in  a tight  little  circle,  avoiding  all  the 
people  shuffling  counterclockwise  on 
the  outer  edges  of  the  rink.  The  other 
speed  skaters  — myself  included  — would 
join  Jaffee,  leaning  way  to  the  inside  as 
we  made  tight  turns.  But  all  I could 
ever  do  was  skate  counterclockwise  in  a 
tight  circle.  It  didn’t  help  me  much  in 
later  life. 

EJK  III:  Later,  tape  recorder  turned 

off,  I realized  that,  no,  the  discipline  in- 
vigorated by  that  training  was  very  much 
a part  of  his  writing  career.  Repetition, 
turning  tight  circles  at  high  speeds.  No, 
I thought,  it  had  helped  a great  deal.  □□ 


E.J.Kahn,  Jr.  on  the  Media: 

comments  from  a media  panel  dis- 
cussion sponsored  by  the  Truro 
Center  for  the  Arts  at  Castle  Hill. 

a I know  that  it  may  seem  to  many 
admirers  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, a dirty  trick  to  quote  the  president 
accurately. 

“/  think  the  usefulness  of  the  press  has 
been  very  well  demonstrated  in  the 
case  of  the  nomination  of  Bork  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Only  people  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  higher  levels  of 
law  knew  very  much  about  Robert 
Bork,  until  the  press  began  looking 
into  him.  By  the  time  he  is  confirmed 
or  is  not  confirmed  the  American 
public  will  know  a great  deal  about 
this  man,  which  it  would  never  have 
known  were  it  not  for  the  intrusion  of 
the  press,  and  I think  that's  marvelous. 

In  response  to  a comment  by  Ther- 
ese  Steiner,  programming  director 
for  PBS,  concerning  the  problems 
she  experienced  while  condensing 
the  history  of  the  Jews  into  an  eight 
hour  television  program:  “I  don't 
know  what  you' re  talking  about.  5000 
years  of  history  in  eight  hours  seems  to 
me  to  be  a cinch.  Many  years  ago  / was 
writing  a television  script  for  CBS,  and 
they  gave  me  a shot  list,  having  already 
figured  out  the  sequence  their  pictures 
would  take.  On  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
script  it  told  the  writer  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him.  One  note  said,  ‘Explain 
the  origin  of  the  solar  system  in  no 
more  than  30  words.'  That  was  no 
problem  at  all.  / looked  up  ‘solar 
system'  in  Webster's  dictionary. 
There  was  a 15  word  definition.  I just 
doubled  it. 

“I  think  one  has  to  bear  in  mind,  when 
you  are  talking  about  news  involving 
the  government,  that  there  is  an  adver- 
sarial relationship  between  the  press 
and  those  in  power.  The  government 
has  hundreds  of  people  employed,  of 
course  at  our  expense  as  ta.xpayers,  to 
keep  news  from  the  press,  and  to 
give, not  exactly  false  news,  but  misin- 
formation. The  more  people  the  gov- 
ernment hires  to  peiform  this  dubious 
mission,  the  more  important  it  be- 
comes for  the  press  to  increase  the  ad- 
versaria! relationship,  yy 
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STANLEY 

KUNITZ 


A couple  of  months  ago  during  a long 
night  of  insomnia  that  seemed  the  price 
paid  for  my  recent  dislocation  from  New 
England  to  South  Florida,  I reread 
Dante’s  Vita  Nuova  and  Stanley 
Kunitz’s  Next-To-Last  Things  (The  At- 
lantic Monthly  Press,  1985).  It  was  not  only  the  fact  that,  once 
again,  1 was  starting  my  life  over  that  returned  me  to  Dante  and, 
for  that  matter,  to  Kunitz  whose  poems  bear  witness  to  his  own 
powerful  drive  for  spiritual  renewal  and  transformation.  I 
chose  these  writers  because  I had  read  them  so  often  I knew 
they  would  give  me  an  alternative  to  geographic  place:  they 
were  a familiar  intellectual  soil  I was  already  rooted  in  and  a 
soil  made  all  the  more  hospitable  by  my  own  numerous 
underlinings,  asterisks,  personal  jottings  penciled  in  margins. 
Here,  said  each  marking,  was  a place  I had  stopped  and  thought 
and  dreamed  before.  As  I settled  into  that  long  reading,  first 
one,  then  the  other  book  spread  open  in  my  lap,  the  night  itself 
opened  around  me.  Nights  in  South  Florida,  I was  to  learn  that 
night,  are  not  really  dark,  but  different  shades  of  blue.  When 
I glanced  up  from  my  reading,  there  was  the  swimming  pool, 
clearly  visible,  an  eerie  pale  blue  in  the  artificial  light  of  the 
courtyard;  and  beyond  the  swimming  pool  and  the  rustling  date 
palms,  a deep  water  canal,  sometimes  navy,  sometimes  a 
muddy  violet  — colors  not  no  much  seen  as  sensed  whenever 
a rhythmic  slap  of  waves  against  the  dock  signaled  the  passing 
of  a boat  on  its  way  to  the  Intracoastal.  My  move  to  Florida  had 
coincided  with  the  start  of  the  rainy  season,  and  at  intervals 
during  that  night,  torrents  of  rain  would  suddenly  gush,  plum- 
met, and  pour  in  columns  so  thick  it  was  hard  to  tell  whether  the 
rain  was  falling  or  growing  up  from  the  earth,  stalactite  or 
stalagmite?  — and  then  as  abruptly  as  it  had  begun,  the  rain 
would  stop.  Sometimes  a bird  let  fall  long  plumes  of  song, 
though  with  the  source  of  the  singing  invisible,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  air  had  become  saturated  with  music,  as  well  as  with  water, 
and  at  intervals  had  to  spill  down  in  trills  and  rivulets  of  song. 
Other  times,  birdsong  arced,  then  dropped  like  a flare,  the 


music  momentarily  illuminating  the  far- 
thest reaches  of  the  night:  I was  seeing 
all  the  way  to  the  Keys  where  Florida 
trails  off  into  dots  and  dashes  — the  geo- 
graphic impulse  tapering  into  archipela- 
goes, into  the  Dry  Tortugas  where  the 
state  finally  dives  into  wild  waters  of  the  Atlantic  or  else  lifts 
on  a sudden  updraft,  soaring  with  the  black  frigate-birds  above 
the  last  malarial  outpost.  Fort  Jefferson,  where  Dr.  Samuel 
Mudd,  guilty  of  setting  the  broken  leg  of  Lincoln’s  assassin, 
wrote  long  letters  home  to  Maryland  and  his  wife. 

During  that  night  I felt  lost  within  the  enormous  flatness  of 
Florida,  a terrain  so  filled  with  water  — lakes,  swamps,  inlets, 
rivers,  irrigation  canals  — that  from  the  air,  much  of  the  state 
appears  in  continual  motion;  and  at  the  same  time,  I felt  the 
proud  possessor  of  a geography  that  seemed  to  contract  as 
easily  as  it  could  expand:  the  state  suddenly  reduced  to  that 
hand-sized  piece  I loved  to  snap  into  the  jigsaw  puzzle  map  of 
the  United  States  I was  given  for  my  ninth  birthday  — Florida, 
an  exciting  Benadryl  pink  against  the  deep  wooden  blue  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  was  within  this  shifting  terrain  that  1 read  Next-To- 
Last  Things,  a book  which  is  itself  unusually  concerned  with 
shape-lifting.  “I  will  try  to  speak  of  the  beauty  of  shapes,” 
says  Socrates  in  a passage  from  Plato’s  Philehus  which  pro- 
vides the  epigraph  for  the  book’s  first  section  of  thirteen 
poems.  The  shapes  Socrates  has  in  mind  are  the  primal  line- 
aments of  the  natural  world  and  geometry:  “straight  lines  and 
curves  and  the  shapes  made  from  them  by  the  lathe,  rules  or 
square.”  With  this  passage,  we  are  close  to  the  Platonic  notion 
of  ideal  forms,  those  primordial  figures  from  which  the  con- 
crete, sensuous  world  is  copied.  And  with  ideal  forms,  we  are 
in  the  studio  where  creation  begins. 

What  Henry  James  called  “the  sacred  mystery  of  struc- 
ture” has  always  been  of  crucial  importance  for  Kunitz. 
Accumulative,  circular,  dialectical  — these,  he  told  his  poetry 
workshop  students  at  Columbia  University,  are  the  three  basic 
patterns  that  shape  meaning  in  poems.  As  Kunitz  explained 
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each  fundamental  pattern,  1 felt  as  if  the  keys  to  the  universe 
had  just  been  handed  over  to  me.  And.  in  a way,  they  had.  For 
these  structures  inform  not  only  works  of  art,  but  also  the 
natural  world,  and  are  probably  a part  of  the  human  brain  in  the 
way  that  the  dark  spot  that  draws  the  bee  deep  inside  the  flower 
is  probably  a part  of  the  bee’s  eye.  In  Next-To-Last  Things, 
shapes  abound,  sometimes  as  dimly  felt  presences: 

Out  there  is  childhood  country, 
bleached  faces  peering  in 
with  coals  for  eyes. 

("The  Abduction”) 

other  times  as  distinct,  recognizable  forms: 

On  the  back  door  screen 
a heavy  furpiece  hangs, 
spreadeagled,  breathing  hard, 
hooked  by  prehensile  fingers, 
with  its  pointed  snout  pressing  in, 
and  the  dark  agates  of  its  bandit  eyes 
furiously  blazing.  Behind, 
where  shadows  deepen,  burly  fomis 
lumber  from  side  to  side 
("Raccoon  Journal”) 

But  it  is  not  the  shapes  of  living  figures,  or  even  the  shapes  of 
phantasms,  that  preoccupy  Kunitz  in  this  book.  What  fasci- 
nates him  is  the  shape  of  human  consciousness,  the  shifting 
shapes  of  the  poet’s  mind  at  work,  its  "rush  of  fomis”  — that 
place  of  becoming  1 think  of  as  the  poet’s  studio. 

As  early  as  his  first  book.  Intellectual  Things  (1930), 
Kunitz  was  concerned  with  mind,  and  in  a tightly  packed 
sonnet,  entitled  "Organic  Bloom,”  he  expressed  three  ideas 
which  were  to  turn  up  again  and  again  in  his  work,  though  it  is 
only  now  in  Next-To-Last  Things  that  these  ideas  are  fully 
explored.  Listen,  first,  to  the  early  sonnet: 

The  brain  constructs  its  systems  to  enclose 
The  steady  paradox  of  thought  and  sense; 

Momentously  its  tissued  meaning  grows 
To  solve  and  integrate  experience. 

But  life  escapes  closed  reason.  We  explain 
Out  chaos  into  cosmos,  cell  by  cell. 

Only  to  learn  of  some  insidious  pain 
Beyond  the  limits  of  our  chartered  hell, 

A guilt  not  mentioned  in  our  prayers,  a sin 
Conceived  against  the  self.  So,  vast  and  vaster 
The  plasmic  circles  of  gray  discipline 
Spread  outward  to  include  each  new  disaster. 

Enonnous  Boats  the  brain’s  organic  bloom 
Till,  bursting  like  a fruit,  it  scatters  doom. 

To  begin  with,  this  sonnet  shows  Kunitz  attempting  to  find 
visual  shapes  for  mental  processes.  In  another  poem  from  the 
same  book,  “This  Very  Tree,”  Kunitz  speaks  of  “the  cande- 
labrum of  pure  thought,”  and  in  still  another,  “Mens 
Creatrix,”  he  writes,  “Brain,  be  ice,/  A frozen  bowl  of 
thought.”  Secondly,  “Organic  Bloom”  shows  Kunitz  con- 
necting processing  of  thought  with  organic  processes  that  work 
on  cycles:  like  fruit,  the  thinking  processes  appear  to  ripen  — 
then  burst.  In  another  poem  from  Intellectual  Things,  “Motion 
of  Wish,”  the  wish,  which  is  “sprung  from  the  brain,”  goes 
“through  evolutions  of  the  seed.”  Like  the  Creation  of  the 
Lurianic  Kabbalah  which  works  on  a triple  rhythm  of  contract- 
ing, bursting  apart,  and  healing,  the  creative  process  for  Kunitz 
is  combustive,  culminating  in  explosion.  And  there  is  another 


important  connection  with  Kabbalistic  tradition.  In  Lurianic 
thought,  the  vessels  of  Creation  break  because  what  God  has  to 
say.  His  name,  is  too  strong  for  His  words;  in  “Organic 
Bloom,”  the  brain  bursts  because,  like  the  vessels  of  Creation, 
it  is  unable  to  contain  its  own  thinking  processes.  Which  brings 
me  to  my  third  point.  “Organic  Bloom”  pictures  the  mind 
continually  evading  and  escaping  itself,  paradoxically  extend- 
ing beyond  its  own  contours.  While  in  this  early  poem,  the 
mind’s  expansiveness  takes  a Freudian  fomi,  with  forgotten  — 
or  repressed  — guilt  and  sin  relegated  to  regions  of  mind  still 
uncharted,  nearly  fifty  years  later,  Kunitz’s  fascination  with 
inclusiveness  turns  up  again,  this  time  stripped  of  all  psycho- 
analytic thinking.  In  a conversation  with  Christopher  Busa, 
originally  taped  in  1977,  and  now  printed  in  Next-To-Last 
Things.  Kunitz  says:  “1  sometimes  think  1 ought  to  spend  the 
rest  of  my  life  writing  a single  poem  whose  action  reaches  an 
epiphany  only  at  the  point  of  exhaustion,  in  the  combustion  of 
the  whole  life,  and  continues  and  renews,  until  it  blows  away 
like  a puff  of  milkweed.”  When  I read  this  passage,  I 
immediately  thought  of  “Organic  Bloom.”  As  in  that  early 
poem,  the  thinking  process,  for  Kunitz,  is  still  organic,  its 
rhythms  comparable  to  the  cycles  of  plant  life.  There  is  even 
the  same  combustive  energy,  the  thinking  process  exploding, 
blowing  away  like  a puff  of  milkweed.  And  finally,  there  is  the 
same  desire  for  inclusiveness,  a need  to  record  the  mental 
processes  of  a lifetime  in  a single  poem.  Kunitz  himself  has 
observed:  “Occasionally,  I am  astonished  to  find,  through  all 
the  devious  windings  of  a poem,  that  my  destination  is  some- 
thing I’ve  written  months  or  years  before,  embedded  in  a 
notebook  or  recorded  on  a crumpled  scrap  of  paper,  perhaps  the 
back  of  an  envelope.  That  is  what  the  poem,  in  its  blind 
intuitive  way,  has  been  seeking  out.  The  mind’s  stuff  is 
wonderfully  patient”  (A  Kind  of  Order,  A Kind  of  Folly). 

But  while  the  model  Kunitz  proposes  for  a single  poem  is 
reminiscent  of  “Organic  Bloom”  in  some  ways,  in  other 
respects  it  is  very  different.  Where  the  sonnet  stressed  the 
compactness  of  the  brain,  the  more  recent  model  emphasizes 
the  vast  realms  of  space  human  consciousness  contains  — and 
not  only  because  this  single  poem  would  follow  the  action  of 
the  whole  life.  Kunitz  has  replaced  the  image  of  fruit  with  the 
image  of  the  milkweed  pod.  When  milkweed  explodes,  the 
seed-bearing  puffs  do  not  blow  away  all  at  once;  they  lift  into 
the  air  at  rhythmic  intervals,  blowing  away  gradually,  fitfully. 
And  the  journey  they  trace  in  the  air  includes  not  only  the 
puffballs,  but  the  spaces  between  their  eruptions:  just  as  in 
passages  of  music  where  there  are  many  rests,  the  pauses  are 
meant  to  be  heard  and  the  listener  must  feel  the  musicians 
playing  the  silences  as  well  as  the  notes.  When,  in  his 
conversation  with  Busa,  Kunitz  talks  of  organizing  his  poems 
spatially  — “1  follow  the  track  of  the  eye  — it’s  a track  through 
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space”  — I see  those  puffs  of  milkweed,  the  intervals  between 
them.  Poets’  models,  the  blueprints  or  maps  for  poems  they 
hope  to  write,  are  peculiar  because  they  tend  to  combine 
qualities  that  are  essentially  incompatible.  In  a poem  that  has 
always  impressed  me  as  Elizabeth  Bishop’s  own  aesthetic 
model,  she  describes  a monument  that  would  certainly  never 
stand,  but  that  brings  together  through  its  architectural  peculi- 
arities contradictory  elements  in  her  own  style,  which  com- 
bines the  exotic  with  the  domestic,  the  highly  ornate  with  the 
plain: 

Then  on  the  topmost  cube  is  set 
a sort  of  fleur-de-lys  of  weathered  wood, 
long  petals  of  board,  pierced  with  odd  holes, 
four-sided,  stiff  ecclesiastical. 

(’’The  Monument”) 

And  there  is  a poem  by  A.  R.  Ammons,  “The  Arc  Inside  and 
Out,”  which  reconciles  in  the  image  of  “periphery  enclosing 
our  system  with  its  bright  dot,”  Ammons’  own  opposing 
needs:  the  minimalist  need  for  “the  impoverished  diamond” 

and  the  “heap  shoveler’s”  need  for  sheer  “plentitude.” 
Kunitz’s  model  implies  a need  to  give  form  to  consciousness 
itself  — to  stand  somehow  outside  the  workings  of  his  own 
mind  so  that  he  can  discover  the  shape  of  what  is  essentially 
elusive  because  it  is  in  a continual  state  of  becoming:  or,  as 
Kunitz  succinctly  stated  the  paradox  in  an  early  poem, 
“Change”  — ’’Becoming,  never  being,  till/  Becoming  is  a 
being  still.”  Combustive,  agitated,  explosive  — Kunitz’s 
model  is  primarily  kinesthetic,  the  whole  life  danced  out,  with 
the  image  of  the  milkweed  giving  visual  form  to  a process  that 
is  a first  felt  inside  the  body  as  rhythm.  “Even  before  it  is  ready 
to  change  into  language,”  Kunitz  says,  “a  poem  may  begin  to 
assert  its  buried  life  in  the  mind  with  wordless  surges  of  rhythm 
and  counter-rhythm.  Gradually  the  rhythms  attach  themselves 
to  objects  and  feelings”  (A  Kind  of  Order.  A Kind  of  Folly).  To 
discover  the  rhythms  by  which  the  mind  beats  out  its  thoughts, 
to  find  the  pattern  in  what  is  continually  moving,  dying  and 
renewing  — all  this  is  implied  by  Kunitz’s  model  for  a poem  that 
would  record  the  combustion  of  the  whole  life.  Unlike  other 
models  of  artistic  inclusiveness  — Marcel  Duchamp’s  Bo.x  in  a 
Valise  (1941),  for  example,  which  contains  miniature  repro- 
ductions of  nearly  all  his  works  — Kunitz’s  model  is  not  station- 
ary, but  in  motion:  it  pulses  with  thought. 

As  I read  Kunitz’s  Mext-To-Last  Things  during  my  long 
night  of  insomnia,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  single  poem  whose 
action  continues  and  renews  until  it  blows  away  like  a puff  of 
milkweed  was  quite  possibly  this  book.  Eor  one  thing,  Next- 
To-Last  Things  has  “world  enough,  and  time”  to  be  that  poem, 
more  world  and  time  than  any  of  Kunitz’s  previous  books. 


Though  its  first  section  is  made  up  of  only  thirteen  poems,  that 
section  alone  enacts  a drama  that  moves  simultaneously 
through  three  different  levels  of  time  — personal,  mythical,  and 
creative.  With  the  first  poem,  “The  Snakes  of  September,”  the 
speaker  is  in  a garden  that  could  be  Kunitz’s  own  garden  at  32 
Commercial  Street,  but  we  are  also  reminded  of  that  other 
mythical  Garden  by  two  snakes  entwined  “in  a brazen  love- 
knot,”  as  if  defiant  of  the  Fall.  With  the  last  poem,  “The 
Wellfleet  Whale,”  there  is  again  a personal  experience  drawn 
from  Kunitz’s  own  life,  his  encounter  with  a finback  whale, 
foundered  and  dying  on  Wellfleet  beach,  an  encounter  which 
appears  to  be  a manifestation  of  a greater  mythical  event. 
Because  many  phrases  in  the  poem  — phrases  like  “news  of 
your  advent,”  “keepers  of  the  nightfall  watch,”  “hour  of 
desolation,”  and  “huge  lingering  passion”  — allude  to 
Christ’s  Passion  and  because  the  tourists  and  souvenir-hunters 
who  crowd  around  the  whale,  carving  initials  in  its  flanks  and 
peeling  strips  of  its  skin,  recall  the  crowds  of  Christ’s  tormen- 
tors depicted  in  the  great  Renaissance  paintings  by  Bruegel  and 
Bosch,  this  poem,  like  the  first  in  this  section,  enacts  a mythi- 
cal, as  well  as  a personal  drama:  a drama  that  takes  in  the  grand 
sweep  of  Christian  time  from  the  Creation  to  the  Passion  — and 
also  redefines  one  aspect  of  that  drama,  the  Fall.  For  Kunitz, 
the  Fall  does  not  seem  to  be  caused  either  by  human  pride  or 
human  yearning  for  more  knowledge  (Kunitz  is  too  fearless  a 
transgressor  of  limits  to  accept  such  interpretations).  Rather, 
the  Fall  is  displaced  from  the  Garden,  which  remains  defiantly 
innocent,  to  the  scene  of  Christ’s  death  on  the  cross;  i.e.,  the 
Fall  coincides  with  the  loss  of  our  greatest  human  ideals,  with 
the  loss  of  those  figures  that,  like  the  whale  — ’’pure  energy 
incarnate/  as  nobility  of  form”  — embody  beauty,  majesty, 
grace,  with  the  loss  of  those  ideal  forms  that  thrill  us,  stirring 
our  wonder  and  awe.  When  the  speaker  of  “The  Wellfleet 
Whale”  expresses  his  sense  of  loss  — ’’You  have  become  like 
us,/  disgraced  and  mortal”  — I feel  as  if  a curtain  had  suddenly 
been  ripped,  as  if  the  very  fabric  of  life  has  been  tom.  Whatever 
the  reader  is  going  to  do  with  this  profoundly  disturbing 
revelation  will  require  time,  and  therefore,  the  book  wisely 
provides  no  more  poems.  Instead  of  comfort,  it  offers  the 
reader  another  mode  of  thinking  entirely:  the  second  half  of  the 
book  consists  of  a rich  variety  of  prose  genres  — essay,  memoir, 
conversation,  and  journal  entry  — all  sustaining  a kind  of  fugal 
dialogue  with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  the  poems  in  the 
opening  section.  While  several  memoirs  extend  the  poet’s 
personal  history  with  rich  remembrances  of  close  friends,  the 
poet  Robert  Lowell  and  the  artist  Philip  Guston,  and  even  take 
the  reader  back  to  Kunitz’s  childhood  with  the  story  of  his 
mother,  Yetta  Helen  Dine,  the  major  thrust  of  the  prose,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  toward  an  exploration  of  the  creative  process, 
as  particularized  in  Kunitz’s  own  experiences.  Not  only  do 
several  of  the  essays  explore  the  origins  of  some  of  Kunitz’s 
poems,  but  through  the  inclusion  of  so  many  different  prose 
forms,  this  section  seems  to  embody  the  creative  impetus  of  the 
thinking  process  itself,  as  mind  continually  finds  new  shapes  to 
renew  itself.  From  the  more  intuitive  thinking  of  the  earlier 
poems,  this  section  shifts  to  the  more  cognitive,  more  rational 
thinking  of  the  essay.  From  the  more  extroverted  thinking  of 
conversation  and  interview,  to  the  more  introspective  thinking 
of  the  journal.  These  forms  of  thinking  even  vary  as  to  how 
much  silence  — or  space  — they  include,  with  the  more  frag- 
mented journal  entries  awash  in  silence,  a veritable  archipel- 
ago of  thoughts  where  mind  trails  off  into  the  wild  waters  just 
beyond  the  limits  of  rational  thinking,  into  what  Kunitz  might 
call  “clouds  of  our  unknowing.”  As  in  this  journal  entry: 
“When  the  Tzartkover  Rabbi,  celebrated  in  Hasidic  lore,  was 
asked  his  reason  for  failing  to  preach  Torah  for  a long  time,  he 
gave  his  answer;  ’There  are  seventy  ways  of  reciting  Torah. 
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One  of  them  is  through  silence.’”  By  contrast,  the  conversa- 
tion with  Busa,  which  incidentally  provides  the  best  interview 
of  Kunitz  that  I know  of,  is  tightly  packed,  the  voices  of  poet 
and  interviewer  spiraling  around  one  another,  braiding  into  in- 
tricate patterns  of  thought  which  suddenly  unravel  into  a new 
design. 

Because  the  book's  second  section  not  only  explores  the 
creative  process  as  a discussible  subject,  but  also  embodies 
that  process  through  its  own  shape-shifting,  certain  poems  in 
the  first  section,  which  themselves  are  concerned  with  poetic 
composition,  are  suddenly  reactivated  by  the  prose  pieces.  The 
reader  goes  back  to  “the  Round,”  a poem  which  dramatizes 
through  its  own  circular  structure  the  poet’s  cyclic  activity,  his 
daily  round,  with  its  deep  immersion  in  writing:  as  the  poem 
closes,  the  speaker  is  scribbling  on  the  blotted  page  the  very 
words  that  began  the  poem  — ’’Light  splashed  . . .”  What 
Kunitz  envisioned  in  an  early  poem  — ’’The  end  and  the  begin- 
ning in  each  other’s  arms”  (’’Open  The  Gates”)  — is  not  ful- 
filled through  the  form  of  “The  Round”  which,  like  the 
mythical  uroborus,  that  circular  snake  which  grasps  its  own  tail 
in  its  mouth,  wraps  around  itself.  “The  Wellfieet  Whale” 
provides  another  look  at  the  creative  process.  The  poem  begins 
with  a journal  entry,  not  a simulated  journal  entry,  but  a real 
excerpt  which  can  be  found  in  an  earlier  collection  of  Kunitz’s 
prose  pieces,  A Kind  of  Order.  A Kind  of  Folly.  Beginning  with 
the  journal  account  allows  Kunitz  to  overcome  certain  techni- 
cal problems;  for  example,  it  frees  him  to  plunge  immediately 
into  a lyrical  address  to  the  whale  because  he  can  count  on  the 
journal  notation  to  ground  the  reader  in  all  the  necessary 
narrative  information.  But  the  journal-entry  beginning  also 
accomplishes  something  else.  It  allows  the  reader  to  discover 
those  places  where  the  poem  has  changed  and  transfonned  the 
original  anecdote.  As  the  reader  compares  the  journal’s 
account  of  Kunitz’s  encounter  with  whale  with  the  poem's 
account,  reading  recreates  the  process  of  poetic  composition, 
that  wonderful  period  of  indetemiinancy  where  even  the 
poem’s  structure  is  in  a state  of  fiux.  To  discover  that  the  poem 
has  substituted  a we  for  the  first  person  singular  point  of  view 
of  the  journal  is  to  reach  that  place  in  the  creative  prtx'ess  where 
a decision  was  made,  where  the  possibility  of  a crowd  scene 
suggestive  of  the  crowds  that  milled  around  the  dying  Christ, 
may  first  have  occurred  to  the  poet.  Where  the  journal  entry  is 
anecdotal,  verging  on  insight,  the  poem  is  interpretative  — the 
world  it  presents,  charged  with  meaning. 

1 suspect  that  it  is  the  way  in  which  the  second  section  of 
Ne.xt-To-Last  Thin^^s  returns  us  to  the  poems  of  the  first  section, 
inviting  us  to  read  those  poems  through  its  own  interest  in  the 
creative  process,  that  finally  provides  the  comfort  which  “The 
Wellfieet  Whale”  at  first  denies.  As  Yeats  wisely  understood, 
“All  things  fall  and  are  built  again.  And  those  that  build  them 
again  are  gay."  The  second  section  invites  us  to  enter  into  the 
history  of  the  ptX-'ms  in  the  first  section,  to  explore  the  layers  of 
experience  they  shape  and  transform:  to  reread  “The  Abduc- 


tion,” this  time  knowing  something  about  its  origins  in 
Kunitz’s  reading  on  UFO  adventures;  to  return  even  to  a poem 
from  an  earlier  book,  “Green  Ways,”  this  time  with  the 
knowledge  of  Keats’s  influence  on  Kunitz’s  imagination.  To 
read  the  poems  in  this  way  is  to  unsettle  them,  to  return  them 
to  that  place  of  pure  becoming,  that  “terrible  threshold”  where 
the  poet  hears  “a  rush  of  forms”  (“Open  The  Gates”).  Ne.xt- 
To-Last  Thing.s  is  more  filled  with  process,  with  the  action  of 
the  mind,  with  poems  caught  in  the  act  of  becoming  than  any 
other  Kunitz  book,  which  is  my  other  reason  for  thinking  that 
this  book  is  the  combustion  of  a whole  life.  Most  poets  feel 
regret  over  what  gets  left  out  of  their  poems,  and  Kunitz,  I think, 
is  no  exception.  “Language  overwhelms  the  poet  in  a shape- 
less rush,”  he  writes.  “It’s  a montage,  an  overlapping  of 
imagery,  feelings,  thoughts,  sounds,  sensations,  which  have 
not  yet  submitted  to  regimentation”  (A  Kind  of  Order,  A Kind 
of  Folly).  The  shapeless  rush  has  energy,  excitement,  vigor; 
the  mouth  filled  with  the  poem  in  all  its  rich  simultaneity,  none 
of  the  wild  feathers  plucked.  Some  of  the  greatest  poets  have 
tried  to  preserve  in  their  poems  the  shifting  shapes  of  pure 
becoming  when  the  poem  dazzles  with  kaleidoscopic  possi- 
bilities. Chaucer’s  dream-poems,  for  example,  appear  to 
simulate  early,  rougher  stages  of  their  own  composition,  thus 
recording,  or  seeming  to  record,  a series  of  broken-off  at- 
tempts: they  grow  around  these  earlier  versions  the  way  a tree 
grows  around  its  own  rings.  But  it  was  especially  Dante  who 
sought  to  pre.serve  the  emotional  state  that  accompanied  the 
writing  of  those  poems  addressed  to  Beatrice.  That  strange 
book,  the  Vita  Nuova,  alternates  between  sections  of  poetry 
and  sections  of  prose,  with  the  prose  sections  describing  the 
circumstances  of  poetic  composition.  Since  these  circum- 
stances often  place  a feverish,  love-sick  Dante  at  celebrations, 
banquets,  and  funerals  where  he  is  surrounded  by  shifting 
crowds  of  young  women,  Beatrice’s  friends,  finally,  those 
crowds  which  keep  reforming,  flowing  into  new  shapes,  be- 
come a metaphor  for  Dante’s  state  of  creative  flux  and  seem  as 
much  a part  of  the  poet’s  visionary  experience,  his  own 
teeming  mind,  as  a part  of  his  daily,  quotidian  experience.  So 
imperceptibly  do  vision  and  reality  shade  into  one  another  in 
the  Vila  Nuova  that  at  times  it  is  impossible  to  tell  them  apart. 
Dante  keeps  the  reader  positioned  at  that  edge  where  the 
creative  impulse  keeps  surging  up,  an  edge  so  fine  it  is  like  an 
imaginary  number,  the  square  root  of  minus  one,  that  symbol 
i which  Leibniz  called  “an  amphibian  between  being  and 
nonbeing.” 

Perhaps  it  was  my  reading  the  Vita  Nuova  during  the  same 
night  that  1 read  Kunitz’s  book  that  made  me  especially 
sensitive  to  what  I had  missed  on  previous  readings:  the  way 
so  many  of  the  poems  in  Ne.xt-To-Last  Things  seem  to  catch  the 
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very  moment  when  they  were  first  heard  or  glimpsed  or  sensed. 
The  poems  straddle  that  edge  where  the  non-verbal  rush  of 
forms  is  first  translated  into  words.  Listen  to  the  beginnings  of 
two  of  the  poems,  “The  Snakes  of  September,” 

All  summer  I heard  them 
rustling  in  the  shrubbery, 
outracing  me  from  tier 
to  tier  in  my  garden, 
a whisper  among  the  viburnums, 
a signal  flashed  from  the  hedgerow, 
a shadow  pulsing 
in  the  barberry  thicket 

and  now  “The  Image-Maker,” 

A wind  passed  over  my  mind, 
insidious  and  cold. 

It  is  a thought,  I thought, 
but  it  was  only  its  shadow. 

Words  came, 

or  the  breath  of  my  sisters, 
with  a black  rustle  of  wings. 

The  poems  begin  at  the  threshold  of  perception  where  seeing 
and  hearing  scorn  the  sense  organs.  Such  poems  upset  the 
reader’s  orientation,  for  there  is  always  more  out  there,  they 
suggest,  than  the  reader  at  first  supposed.  To  a great  extent,  it 
is  the  forms  and  shapes  that  keep  looking  in  at  the  poems’ 
speakers,  like  the  “heavy  furpiece”  pressed  to  the  screen  door 
in  “Raccoon  Journal”  and  “the  bleached  faces  peering  in/ 
with  coals  for  eyes”  in  “The  Abduction,”  that  make  the  reader 
so  keenly  aware  of  realms  of  space  that  keep  growing  vast  and 
vaster,  realms  that  elude  human  knowledge.  But  another, 
perhaps  more  important  factor,  is  the  way  the  poems’  speakers 
keep  pressing  for  a knowledge  of  their  world  that  that  continu- 
ally escap)es  them: 

Some  things  I do  not  profess 

To  understand,  perhaps 

not  wanting  to,  including 

whatever  it  was  they  did 

with  you  or  you  with  them 

that  timeless  summer  day 

when  you  stumbled  out  of  the  wood, 

distracted,  with  your  white  blouse  tom 

and  a bloodstain  on  your  Skirt. 

The  woman  described  in  the  opening  lines  of  “The  Abduc- 


tion” now  lies  beside  the  poem’s  speaker,  as  mysterious,  as 
unknowable  as  the  UFOs  that  perhaps  abducted  her  into  outer 
space  — of  the  men,  “a  dumbshow  retinue/  in  leather  shrouds” 
who,  more  probably,  gang-raped  her.  All  the  speaker  has  to 
offer  the  reader  — and  himself  — are  what  the  woman  he  loves 
has  pieced  together  with  him  over  the  years;  that  is  to  say,  what 
he  has  to  offer  are  interpretations  of  an  event  that  may  itself  be 
a fiction.  “What  do  we  know,”  the  speaker 
concludes, ’’beyond  the  rapture  and  the  dread?”  What  do  we 
know,  in  other  words,  beyond  the  emotions  stirred  up  by  our 
own  versions  of  the  world,  our  own  myths?  With  the  conclud- 
ing question,  inner  space  becomes  as  vast  and  unknowable  as 
outer  space.  And  like  the  man  depicted  in  “The  Long  Boat,” 
whose  “boat  has  snapped  loose/  from  its  moorings,”  the 
reader  is  also  set  adrift,  “rocked  by  the  Infinite!” 

When  I started  to  read  Next-To-Last  Things,  I had  expected 
to  hear  a voice  I already  knew,  the  generic  Kunitz  made 
familiar  by  all  the  particular  encounters  1 have  had  with  him  — 
as  his  student  at  Columbia  University,  as  a fellow  at  the  Fine 
Arts  Work  Center,  as  audience  at  many  of  his  poetry  readings. 
Instead,  I heard  someone  or  something  else,  a thrilling  pres- 
ence, disembodied  as  the  birdsong  that  kept  erupting  into  my 
long  night  of  insomnia.  In  a fascinating  exchange  that  is 
preserved  in  Busa’s  interview  of  Kunitz,  poet  and  interviewer 
distinguish  between  “the  varied  voice  of  personality,  the  voice 
that  speaks  in  the  context  of  a dramatic  situation,”  and  the 
voice  of  incantation,  made  up  of  sound  and  rhythm.  The  voice 
I heard  that  night  was  neither  the  voice  of  personality  nor  the 
incantatory  voice,  but  a more  impersonal,  universal  presence 
that  seemed  to  sound  from  the  beauty  of  shapes,  from  the 
primordial  structures  of  the  thinking  process  itself.  I call  this 
the  ecstatic  voice,  and  by  ecstatic,  I do  not  mean  what  I think 
many  people  mean  when  they  use  that  word  incorrectly  as  a 
synonym  for  euphoric.  I am  using  ecstatic  in  its  root  sense  to 
mean  standing  outside  of  or  apart  from  or  beyond  one’s  usual 
self  or  one’s  usual  sense  of  the  world.  The  ecstatic  voice 
articulates  the  shifting  shapes  of  pure  becoming,  of  mind 
exceeding  itself  and  is  kin  to  the  grand,  protean  structures  of  the 
natural  world:  those  thunderheads  that  pile  up  on  the  horizon 
during  Florida’s  rainy  season,  cumulonimbus  balanced  on 
cumulonimbus,  mountainous  altars  to  abundance,  altars  so 
affluent  they  can  afford  to  spend  themselves  in  further  expan- 
sions, puffing  up  into  anvil-shaped  towers,  until  suddenly  the 
altar  topples,  itself  the  sacrifice,  spilling  down  as  rain.  While 
I sensed  the  ecstatic  voice  everywhere  in  Next-To-Last  Things, 
I heard  it  especially  in  “The  Image-Maker,”  a poem  that  seems 
miraculous  to  me  in  the  way  it  moves  at  the  very  limits  of 
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POETS  IN  PROVINCETOWN 


Jon  Davis  was  a fellow  at  the  Fine 
Arts  Work  Center  in  1986-87.  This  past 
year  he  served  as  Writing  Program 
Coordinator  and  worked  hard  to  perfect 
the  brief,  mordant  introduction.  His  first 
hook.  Dangerous  Amusements,  was 
published  by  Ontario  Review  Press  and 
was  selected  by  Daniel  Hoffman  to  re- 
ceive the  Peter  LB.  Lavan  Younger  Poets 
Award  from  the  Academy  of  American 
Poets. 

The  lights  are  up  in  the  Hudson  D. 
Walker  Gallery,  a tall,  white  box  of  a 
room.  The  gray  folding  chairs  are  laid 
out  more  or  less  in  rows  facing,  roughly, 
the  south  end  of  the  room.  The  water 
glass  is  on  the  wooden  lectern;  the  lec- 
tern is  in  front  of  a dark  painting  of  an 
industrial  landscape  or,  perhaps,  next  to 
a black  umbrella  hung  from  the  ceiling,  a 
tap-dance  shoe  on  a rock  suspended 
from  the  umbrella’s  handle. 

It’s  an  ordinary  Saturday  night  at  the 
Fine  Arts  Work  Center.  The  Work 
Center’s  Writing  Program  Coordinator 
has  just  delivered  a brief,  mordant  intro- 
duction — a synopsis  of  the  writer’s  ca- 
reer or  an  assessment  of  his  basketball 
skills  — and  the  writer  is  moving  toward 
the  lectern,  opening  a book  or  a binder, 
shuttling  papers.  Chairs  scrape  the 
floor;  a cold  breeze  sweeps  through  the 
room  as  the  door  opens  and  last  minute 
arrivals  quietly  remove  scarves  and 
coats  and  search  out  empty  chairs. 

Each  year  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center 
houses  and  supports  ten  young  writers 
and  ten  young  visual  artists.  Each  of  the 
ten  writing  fellows  gives  a reading  from 
his  or  her  work.  In  addition,  between  ten 
and  twenty  writers  of  national  reputation 
also  visit  and  read  in  the  gallery  during 
the  fellowship  year  (October  1-May  1). 
In  recent  years  those  writers  have  in- 
cluded Joseph  Brodsky,  Seamus 
Heaney,  Carolyn  Chute,  Marilynne 
Robinson,  Yuhuda  Amichai,  and  Barry 
Hannah,  as  well  as  members  of  the  Work 
Center’s  Writing  Committee,  such  as 
Stanley  Kunitz,  Alan  Dugan,  Grace 
Paley,  Alison  Lurie,  and  Carolyn 
Forche.  The  audiences  — whether  they 
number  25  or,  as  was  the  case  with 
Seamus  Heaney  this  past  winter,  120  — 
are  intense,  responsive,  and  sympa- 
thetic. So  sympathetic,  in  fact,  that  writ- 
ers often  unveil  new  or  in-progress 
works. 

I have  drawn  the  following  collec- 
tion of  poems  from  former  fellows  of  the 
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Work  Center  and  current  Writing  Com- 
mittee members.  My  goal  is  to  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  what  happens  on 
those  Saturday  nights  at  the  Work  Cen- 
ter. 1 have  tried  to  cover  a broad  range  of 
poetic  territory,  but  confess  to  a number 
of  biases.  I am  drawn  to  several  “kinds” 
of  poems:  narrative  poems,  dramatic 

monologues,  poems  which  address  their 
themes  directly  (what  I’ll  call  "essay 
poems”),  longer  meditative  poems  (es- 
sentially essay  poems  untethered  from 
logic  and  the  language  of  logic),  and  any 
poetry  which  delights  in  language  and 
which  is  (therefore?)  evasive  or  obtuse. 

Like  many  poets  who  have  come 
through  the  poetry  workshops  at  places 
like  Iowa,  Montana,  Johns  Hopkins,  or 
Columbia,  much  of  what  I do  and  like 
now  is  a reaction  to  what  happens  in 
those  workshops.  One  spends  days, 
weeks,  months  in  di.scussion  of  lines  and 
line  breaks  in  workshop;  therefore,  1 
want  to  discuss  line  breaks  not  at  all.  In 
workshops,  one  spends  one’s  time  par- 
ing down  poems  to  create  the  perfect,  un- 
moving finger  of  a poem;  therefore,  1 
want  the  bulky,  the  exuberant,  the  un- 
manageable and  wordy,  the  whole  hand, 
waving.  The  workshop  looks  askance  at 
repetition  and  refrain  — old  fashioned, 
they  say,  unnecessary  verbiage;  thus  I 
want  to  hear  repetition,  refrain.  The 
workshop  wants  to  ban  the  large  subject 
and  the  grand  statement  from  poems; 
thus  I want  to  read  poems  about  Justice, 
lines  like,  “O  fear  O my  kingdom” 
(from  a poem  by  Dean  Young).*  The 
workshop  dismisses  the  obtuse  or  un- 
paraphraseable  as  unclear  and  beneath 
contempt;  therefore  I seek  the  perfectly 
unparaphraseable  poem.  Or  at  least  I do 
when  I’m  most  irascible.  The  selection 
here  occupies,  happily,  the  middle  of  my 
taste  — nothing  extreme,  but,  I hope, 
some  interesting,  approachable  poems. 

*The  workshop  demands  consistency  of 
voice  and  diction;  therefore  I want  the 
wobbly  voice,  the  poem  that  says 
“wussy”  and  “incarnate”  in  the  same 
line. 

When  I first  envisioned  this  “chap- 
book”  of  poems,  I thought  I’d  discuss 
the  two  “movements”  afoot  in  contem- 
porary poetry.  But  these  movements, 
now  over  a decade  old,  the  New  Formal- 
ists and  the  L-A-N-G-U-A-G-E  Poets, 
have  produced  little  work  of  value  them- 


selves, though  they  have  provided  a 
strong,  accurate  critique  of  the  poetic 
middle-of-the-road.  The  New  Formal- 
ists have  reminded  poets  that  form  is 
crucial,  an  aesthetic  decision  and  neither 
arbitrary  nor  truly  “organic.”  The  L-A- 
N-G-U-A-G-E  Poets  rail  against  the 
naively  acquired  belief  that  language 
works.  They  call  on  poets  to  investigate 
language  itself.  Finally,  though,  it  is  the 
work  of  uncategorizable  poets  whose 
work  intrigues  me.  Not  the  New  Fonnal- 
ists,  but  poets  like  Dick  Allen,  Robert 
Pinsky,  Andrew  Hudgins,  and  Richard 
Kenney,  poets  who  write  in  traditional 
fomis  but  who  don’t  carry  the  New  For- 
malists’ tote  bag  or  wear  the  Rhyme  & 
Meter  T-shirt.  Not  the  L-A-N-G-U-A- 
G-E  Poets,  but  poets  like  John  Ashbery, 
Leslie  Scalapino,  Michael  Palmer,  Jorie 
Graham,  and  Robert  Hass,  whose  work 
shares  the  L-A-N-G-U-A-G-E  Poets’ 
suspicion  of  language,  but  who  believe 
with  Michael  Palmer  in  “language  both 
as  filter  and  as  instrument  by  which  filter 
(veil)  is  lifted.” 

Einally,  1 guess  1 am  at  least  as  inter- 
ested in  how  word,  fail  as  in  how  they 
succeed.  I vacillate  between  a practical 
attitude  towards  language  (certainly  it 
works:  if  I say  “I’m  going  outside” 

everyone  knows  where  to  find  me)  and  a 
suspicion  that  it  never  quite  works  (out- 
side? outside  where?  outside  what?). 
As  David  Rivard,  one  of  the  poets  I’ve 
included  here,  says:  “The  real  problem 
with  words  is  that  they  do  point;  but  they 
just  can’t  embody  or  possess/car  or  a go- 
cart  or  the  meaning  of  photography  or  a 
hand  brushing  back  a strand  of  blond 
hair.  ‘Capture  in  words,’  we  say,  though 
it  never  happens.  Though  we  persist  in 
believing  it  might.  So  anyone  using 
language,  but  especially  a poet,  experi- 
ences a simultaneity,  an  aura,  a drama  of 
desire  and  grief;  most  people,  however, 
have  the  good  sense  and  decency  to 
repress  their  awareness  of  this  drama.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  in  great  poems,  this 
aura  or  drama  is  what  breathes  life  into 
the  form.” 

In  the  selection  that  follows  I hope 
the  “aura  or  drama”  is  occasionally 
present.  For  what  they’re  worth,  I have 
included  brief  introductions  to  the 
poems  — no  theories  or  correct  readings, 
just  musings,  responses,  comments  from 
the  authors  about  making  poems.  Above 
all,  I wanted  to  point  out  aspects  of  these 
poems  that  give  me  pleasure. 
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ALAN  DUGAN 


is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Work  Center,  and  currently  serves  on 
the  Writing  Committee.  Fle’s  received 
numerous  awards  for  his  seven  books  of 
poetry,  including  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  the 
Yale  Younger  Poets  Prize,  and  the  Prix 
de  Rome.  His  Collected  Poems  was  pub- 
lished several  years  ago;  a new 
collection.  Poems  6,  is  forthcoming  from 
Ecco  Press. 


Dugan  has  no  time  for  the  L-A-N-G- 
U-A-G-E  Poets’  argument  with  referen- 
tiality;  he’s  got  something  to  say  and  — to 
be  practical  — language  gets  things  done. 
It  works.  As  Dugan  himself  once  said: 
“I  am  trying  to  say  what  is  hardest  to  say; 
that  is,  words  wrung  out  of  intense  expe- 
rience and  not  constructed,”  "In  Me- 
moriam”  recalls  the  Book  of  Job  and 
reminds  us  that  salvation  and  damnation 
are  both,  psychologically  speaking,  self- 
aggrandizing  notions. 


riam:  Aurelius  Battaglia,  and  Against 

his  Tragic  Sense  of  Life,”  Dugan  parlays 
the  taut,  succinct  language  (even  in  this 
deliberately  wordy  poem),  the  unrelent- 
ing exactitude  of  his  ear  and  mind,  and  — 
above  all  — the  surprising  twist  on  the 
idea  to  produce  a touching  and  sympa- 
thetic (even  in  its  contrariness)  poem. 


Alan  Dugan’s  directness  has  always 
intrigued  me  and  struck  me  as  a high 
accomplishment  in  poetry.  He’s  unusual 
among  poets  in  that  he’s  got  something 
to  say.  The  themes  of  his  poems  are 
usually  overt.  His  poems  are  often 
quick,  forceful  essays  — a difficult  fonn 
in  that  it  requires  a distinctive  point  of 
view  and  a clear  grasp  of  the  concrete 
roots  of  abstract  words.  In  "In  Memo- 


IN  MEMORIAM:  AURELIUM  BATTAGLIA, 

AND  AGAINST  HIS  TRAGIC  SENSE  OF  LIFE 

Aurelius  Battaglia,  the  greatest  loud-mouth  in  the  world, 
has  bored  everybody  to  death  and  shouted  down 
everybody  everywhere  at  cocktail  parties  and  bars 
in  New  York,  Hollywood,  London,  Paris,  Rome. 

Now,  when  1 meet  him  at  Giro’s  bar,  he  can’t  talk, 

he’s  had  an  operation  for  cancer  of  the  larynx, 

he  can  only  whisper,  constantly,  spitting  in  my  ear; 

he  claims  it’s  his  fate,  his  destiny,  his  comeuppance, 

he’s  being  punished  for  the  sin  of  Hubris,  of  overweening  pride, 

he’s  paying  out  to  all  the  people  he  has  pissed  off 

by  his  immoral  shouting  domination  of  all  conversation, 

he  feels  proud  of  his  own  personal,  ironic,  and  tragic  fate 

as  the  greatest  loud-mouth  ever  made  silent  by  over-use 

of  his  vocal  cords  resulting  in  absolutely  just  throat  cancer. 

I try  to  say,  "Aurie,  Aurie,”  although  he  cannot  hear  me 
through  his  crazy  whispering  speculative  egotistical  logorrhea, 
“Listen,  Aurie,  it’s  true  that  you  have  an  appropriate  fate, 
that  you’re  an  offensive  loud-mouth  shut  up  by  throat  cancer, 
but  don’t  really  believe  in  appropriate  fates  or  tragedies 
or  ju.st  punishments  for  Hubris:  that’s  just  bullshit: 
it  might  help  you  in  your  merely  personal  agony 
but  remember  contingency,  remember  automobile  accidents, 
remember  the  random  deaths  of  innocent  people  in  wars, 
politics,  fires,  epidemics,  plane  crashes,  you  name  it, 
we  live  like  herds  of  animals,  impersonal  personal  accidents 
happen  regardless  of  personal  characteristics,  vices  or  virtues. 

So  listen,  Aurie,  when  you  and  I walk  out  of  Giro’s  drunk  tonight 
after  the  bars  close,  when  we  are  still  arguing  this  problem, 
when  you  are  not  listening  to  me  and  1 am  not  listening  to  you, 
we  could  both  get  hit  by  one  of  the  drunk  drivers  around  here 
and  that  would  not  be  tragic,  it  wouldn’t  even  be  fate: 
it  would  just  be  ridiculous:  death.  So,  Pace,  Aurie,  Pace. 


Alan  Dayan 
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DAVID  RIVARD 


was  a fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work 
Center  in  1984-83  and  again  in  1986-87. 
His  first  book,  Ton/iie.  won  the  Agnes 
Lynch  Slarrett  Prize  from  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  Press  and  will  be  published 
by  Pittsburgh  in  the  fall. 

What  interest  me  about  “Mercy. 
Mercy"  is  Rivard’s  use  of  language  and 
font!  (a  loosely  syllabic  line)  to  spring 
content.  His  relationship  to  language  is 
more  passive  than  Dugan's;  the  lan- 
guage, it  seems  to  me,  has  more  of  a say 
in  this  poem.  1 like  the  textures  of  the 
opening  lines.  The  Ps  popping  in  "popu- 
lated.” “precincts,”  "punishment,” 
“crippled.”  and  “hope”  are  nearly 
overwrought,  but  that  nearly  baroque 
alliteration  introduces  the  raucous  world 
of  crippled  hope  that  the  speaker  ac- 
knowledges, but  then  shuts  out  in  favor 
of  the  gentler,  more  hopeful  musics  of 
that  “drtiplet”  that  “shiverlsj  down  / the 
nicked  ceramic  jaw  of  Saint  Francis.” 
The  poem  is.  at  least  partly,  an  cirs  poet- 
ica. 

Rivard's  own  comments  on  the 
composition  of  the  poem:  ‘"Mercy. 

Mercy'  is.  I think,  a departure  for  me.  . . 
a move  away  trom  event-ilriven  drama 
(narrative)  toward  a kind  of  circling 
around  the  moment  or  through  a free- 
lloating  psyche.  Before  writing  the  first 
draft,  1 made  several  arbitrary  aesthetic 
decisions.  I decided  to  use  a pattern  of 
alternating  indented  lines  in  syllabics 
anti  a prettv  densely  textured  language 
(more  assonance  & alliteration  than  I 
tend  to  use).  1 think  1 wanted  a kind  of 
cantillated  sound  that  might  produce 
something  that  was  fueled  on  some  en- 
ergy other  than  narrative  drama.  Uncon- 
sciously. I wanted  an  effect  of  things 
transforming  and  shifting  shape  quickly, 
and  set  up  some  formal  dev  ices  to  pro- 
duce this  effect.” 


MERCY,  MERCY 

No  doubt  there  are  many  tenements  & lodges  populated 
only  by  betrayal,  circles  or 

precincts  where  the  favored  punishment  is  crippled  hope, 
but  this  isn't  one,  this  morning 
when  I'm  nine  & leaving  for  school,  in  early  May. 

Mist  glazing  on  the  shrubs 

like  runny  shellac.  And  because  1 glance  at  the  statue 
1 see  a droplet  shiver  down 
the  nicked  ceramic  jaw  of  Saint  Francis,  purse,  then 
drip  onto  some  weeds  & into  my 
mind,  as  a wish  that,  at  the  time,  seems  a little  silly, 
childish  or  wussy  — that  I'd  like 
to  feel  exactly  what  he  does  when  beads  of  water 
slide  from  his  chin.  And  why 
shouldn't  1 also  grasp  the  incarnate  tomient  & delight 
of  our  cat'.’  Two  teeth,  yellowed  fangs, 
jut  over  her  lip.  while  grackles  cluck  on  the  power  line 
above,  the  raucous  fist- 

thick  cable  sagging,  obedient  as  any  thing  alive 
to  gravity.  Always  & anywhere 
1 believe  a wish  is  as  obedient  as  every  living  thing. 

So  not  just  the  cat,  but  the  hunched 
soggy  azaleas  too,  trembling  slightly  in  the  breeze, 
bowed  to  mulch  like  the  heads 
of  grazing  beasts.  I could  become  their  trembling. 

Or.  trying  harder,  squeeze  into 
the  wiry,  stoop-shouldered  body  of  my  neighbor,  pulling 
out  of  his  driveway  to  punch-in 
at  the  grain  mill,  where  he’ll  listen  to  rats  scatter 
when  he  powers  up  the  conveyer. 

The  rats  quick  to  hide,  only  to  return  at  darkness, 
come  for  mercy,  come  for  the  world,  come  for  that 
striji  of  canvas  belt,  come  for 
the  merc>  of  a world  they  can't  help  but  trust 
will  always  feed  them. 


— David  Rivard 
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CANDICE  REFFE 


was  a fellow  at  the  Work  Center  in  1985- 
86  and  currently  lives  in  Provincetown. 
Her  poems  have  appeared  in  recent  is- 
sues of  The  Agni  Review  and  The  Jacar- 
ando  Review. 

In  Candice  Reffe’s  “Peace  Corps 
Days,”  the  “drama  of  desire  and  grief’ 
is  both  subject  and  procedure.  The  desire 
to  escape  the  self  and  the  weariness  of 
one’s  life  haunts  the  poem’s  language. 
The  opening  stanza’s  promise  of  a hig, 
Edenic  Africa  — the  million  flamingos 
that  “coasted  once  resplendent”  — is 
undercut  and  undermined  until  we  come 
to  the  men  “preening”  and  the  brutal 
irony  of  their  “Lion’s  Club  pin[s].”  The 
journey  of  the  speaker  from  her  romantic 
vision  of  “Dame  Blixen’s  Africa”  to  the 
actual  “old  Blixen  place”  — where  the 
speaker  is  returned  to  herself  more  se- 
curely than  ever  — enacts  itself  in  a kind 
of  running-down  of  the  language.  The 
weary  hedonism  of  the  final  stanza  is  a 
kind  of  limbo,  but  the  image  of  the  self  as 
serpent  — “slithering  out  of  ...  a shriv- 
eled, useless  skin”  — is  a scary  one.  And 
what  are  we  to  make  of  the  tone  of  the 
final  line?  Reluctance?  Or  simply  ac- 
ceptance of  the  past  as  fact? 


PEACE  CORPS  DAYS 

I wanted  the  million  flamingos  that  coasted  once  resplendent 
across  Leaky’s  Kenya,  across  Dame  Blixen’s  & the  Great  Rift  Valley, 
not  the  mere  hundred  thousand 

ragged  crimson  wings  fluttering  at  the  mucky  edge  of  Lake  Nakuru, 

nothing  as  close  to  home,  mondo  bizarro 

as  the  neon  sign  blaring  the  flavors  of  a new  soft  ice  cream 

machine,  men  preening  by  it  in  imported 

polyester  suits,  a Lion’s  Club  pin  shining  on  each  lapel. 

Next  door  the  movie  theater  screened  Kung  Fu 
and  American  Westerns. 

Six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 

in  darkest  Africa, 

I lived  in  a stone  house  the  British  built  — 
at  twenty-two  I’d  never  lived  so  well  — 
fireplace,  french  doors,  gleaming  parquet  floors 
polished  by  the  houseboy.  Nakuru  was  backward,  but 
not  backward  enough.  The  main  street  paved, 
most  of  the  roads  still  dirt.  Where  were  the  lion, 
elephant,  giraffe?  Women  balancing  clay  jugs  as  in 
a dance?  For  that  matter,  where  were  the  untamed 
full-moon  dancers? 

Posted  at  an  orphanage  I’d  travel 

to  outlying  villages  to  interview 
couples  desperate  for  children. 

I loved  those  trips  — the  silence  alive,  palpable, 
like  an  arrested  pause  between  heart-beats; 
the  pungent  smells  of  woodsmoke,  goats  and  chickens, 
sweat,  moist  red  dirt  mingling  inside  the  hut. 

And  then,  ridiculous,  in  classroom  Swahili 
more  perfect  than  their  own. 

I’d  whisper  conspiratorily 

‘but  do  you  love  your  husband,  wife  . . . ? 

They  offered  chickens,  coca-colas,  fried  platefuls 
of  coveted  goat  fat  for  their  guest  of  honor. 

After  a year 

I transferred  to  the  Capital, 

lived  in  a cowfield  near  the  old  Blixen  place  among 
a group  of  young  ex-patriots  all  filled  with  longing, 
all  consumed  with  ourselves.  Stoned, 
we’d  fuck  each  other,  watch  the  sun 
plunge  into  the  distant  Ngong  Hills  where 
Masai  claimed  God  lived,  while  I waited 
to  slither  out  of  the  burning  restlessness 
as  out  of  a shriveled,  useless  skin, 
but  not  yet,  not  then,  not  soon. 


— Candice  Reffe 
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JON  DAVIS 


“The  form  of  ’The  Invention  of  Ec- 
stasy’ evolved  from  my  interest  in  what 
I’ve  called  essay-poems:  W.H.  Auden’s 
‘Musee  des  Beaux  Arts,’  William 
Blake’s  ’There  is  No  Natural  Religion,’ 
and  — among  contemporary  poems  — 

Jack  Gilbert’s  ’The  Abnormal  is  Not 
Courage.’  That  interest  was  considera- 
bly amended  along  the  way,  perhaps 
most  directly  by  my  involvement  with 
the  painters  at  the  Work  Center.  I’m 
thinking  particularly  of  Garry  Mitchell’s 
method  of  painting,  scraping  paint  away, 
and  painting  again,  so  that  the  painting  is 
partly  about  the  history  of  its  composi- 
tion. As  Wallace  Stevens  said,  ’The 
poem  of  the  act  of  the  mind  finding  what 
will  suffice.’  1 wrote  ’The  Invention’ 
quickly,  refusing  nothing  that  came  to 

mind.  I later  cut  some  lines,  but  other-  THE  INVENTION  OF  ECSTASY 

wise  did  little  in  the  way  of  revision.”  — after  a sculpture  by  Susan  Lyman 

“People  Look  Ridiculous  When  They’re  in  Ecstasy”  is  the  name  for  a group  of 
branches  and  vines  grappling  or  made  to  seem  as  if  grappling.  Is  the  name  for  a 
sculpture  I have  never  seen.  But  I’ve  imagined  the  crooks  and  corkscrews,  the 
conjunctions  and  appeasements,  the  whole  abstracted  mess  of  longings/longings 
satisfied/new  longings  arising,  the  jungle  of  thin,  sharp-edged  shadows,  the  polished 
look  of  branch  and  vine  stripped  bare  and  lacquered,  the  impossibility  of  single- 
mindedness,  of  coordination,  control,  the  wildness  tamed  but  not  quite,  and  the  new 
wildness  Susan  put  there.  Yes,  people  look  ridiculous  when  in  ecstasy.  And  when 
outside  it.  Ecstasy:  “standing  outside,”  as  in  Eliot,  “the  third  who  walks  always 
beside,”  or  those  Antarctic  explorers  who,  in  the  extremity  of  their  need,  “had  the 
constant  delusion  that  there  was  one  more  member  than  could  actually  be  counted.” 
But  to  be  in  ecstasy,  to  be  in  that  outsideness.  And  the  other  case  — to  be  outside 
ecstasy,  to  be  outside  that  outsideness,  to  be  forever  outside.  To  be  cast  out  or  to 
choose  that.  What  sadness  rises  in  the  eyes;  what  downcast  looks.  What  an  abject 
emptiness  that  invites  ridicule.  But  not  that  other  ridicule,  not  that  envy,  that  longing 
to  forget  one’s  body,  the  pain  residing  there,  the  appointments  and  dislocations,  the 
cat  that  is  the  heart  pacing  and  clawing  the  furniture  demanding  to  be  fed.  Not  the 
ridicule  arising  from  that,  but  from  this:  From  the  straightness  of  these  vines  and 
branches,  which  are  brittle  but  not  yet  sad,  are  funny,  though,  are  ridiculous.  So  we 
stand  around  in  our  tight  shoes,  in  our  bodies  heavy  with  pain.  We  take  out  a cable 
and  cinch  the  tree  trunk.  We  nail  the  vine  to  the  branch,  the  branch  to  the  wall.  We 
carve  our  initials,  strip  the  bark.  “Here  is  the  apple  with  the  razor  inside,”  we  say. 
“Here  is  the  poisoned  meat.”  We  point,  we  laugh,  we  jostle  each  other  and  dance. 
We  unwrap  these  gifts,  we  giggle  and  guffaw.  “Welcome,”  we  say,  and  we  slap  our 
knees.  “Welcome  to  the  invention  of  ecstasy.” 


— Jon  Davis 
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CAROLYN  FORCHE 


is  a member  of  the  Fine  Arts  Work 
Center’s  Writing  Committee.  Her  first 
book  was  part  of  the  Yale  Series  of 
Younger  Poets.  Her  second.  The  Coun- 
try BetM’een  Us,  won  the  Lamont  Prize 
from  the  Academy  of  American  Poets. 
She’s  currently  at  work  on  a new  book. 
The  Angel  of  History. 

What  interests  me  — in  terms  of  tech- 
nique — about  Carolyn  Forche’s  poem, 
“In  the  Garden  Shukkei-En,’’  is  the  flat- 
ness of  the  language  and  the  use  of  the 
sentence  more  than  the  line  as  the  unit  of 
sound.  The  voice  of  the  poem  arose, 
Forche’  says,  “from  the  woman’s  speech 
patterns  — the  flat  music  of  simple  utter- 
ance — not  in  the  line’s  measure."  “The 
poem  was  one  of  a series  of  experiments 
I tried,”  she  continues,  “in  response  to 
problems  I had  handling  images  arising 
out  of  extremity,  questions  regarding  the 
region  of  language  between  concrete  lit- 
eral reference  and  the  figurative,  and  the 
accompanying  worry  about  prettifying 
images  of  brutality.  What  I came  up  with 
is  a kind  of  reportage.  Not  strict  report- 
age, but  a rendering,  too.” 

The  poem  begins  in  two  voices,  but 
by  its  end,  the  Japanese  woman  is  speak- 
ing alone.  Some  of  the  things  she  says 
along  the  way  are  startling  (and  the 
matter-of-factness  of  her  tone  contrib- 
utes to  the  shock).  Particularly  startling 
is  her  terrifying,  unanswerable  question, 
“Do  you  think  for  a moment  we  were 
human  beings  to  them?”  What  possible 
way  to  answer  that?  “Nothing  1 say,”  as 
the  poet  says,  “will  be  enough.”  The 
bomb’s  legacy  intrudes  in  every  mo- 
ment: a cemetery  is  a child’s  city;  a red 
flower  is  a woman’s  brain  crushed  under 
a roof.  The  images  of  the  horror  are  pain 
enough,  but  beyond  those  images  lies  the 
pain,  too,  of  betrayal.  And  lurking  be- 
neath everything  is  the  old  worry  about 
language:  “Perhaps  my  language  is  too 
precise,  and  therefore  difficult  to  under- 
stand?” 


IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  SHUKKEl-EN 

By  way  of  a vanished  bridge  we  cross  this  river 

as  a cloud  of  lifted  snow  ascends  the  mountain. 

She  has  always  been  afraid  to  come  here. 

It  is  the  river  she  most  remembers,  the  living 
and  the  dead  both  crying  for  help. 

A world  that  allowed  neither  tears  nor  lamentations. 

The  matsu  trees  catch  her  hair  as  she  passes  beneath  them 
as  do  the  shining  strands  of  barbed  wire. 

It  is  the  bell  to  awaken  God  that  we’ve  heard  ringing. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Ota,  a weeping  willow 

etches  its  memory  of  their  faces  into  the  water. 

Where  light  touches  the  face,  the  character  for  heart  is  written. 

She  strokes  a burnt  trunk  of  pine  wrapped  in  straw: 

I was  weak  and  my  skin  hung  from  my  fingertips  like  cloth. 

Do  you  think  for  a moment  we  were  human  beings  to  them? 

She  comes  to  the  stone  angel  holding  sprays  of  chrysanthemum. 

Not  an  angel,  but  a woman,  naked  from  the  waist  up. 

Give  me  your  arm.  I am  worn  out  from  years  of  tiredness. 

And  she  walks  through  the  garden  Shukkei-en 

calling  the  carp  to  the  surface  by  clapping  her  hands. 

Do  Americans  think  of  us? 

So  she  began  as  we  squatted  over  the  public  toilets: 

If  you  want  I’ll  tell,  but  nothing  I say  will  be  enough. 

We  tried  to  dress  our  bums  with  vegetable  oil. 

Her  hair  is  the  white  froth  of  rice  rising  up  kettlesides, 
her  mind  also. 

During  the  post-war  years  she  thought  deeply  about  how  to  live. 

The  common  greeting  dozo  hiroshku  is  please  take  care  of  me. 

All  Hibakusha  still  alive  were  children  then. 

A cemetery  seen  from  the  air  is  a child’s  city. 

I don’t  like  this  particular  red  flower  because  it  reminds  me 
of  a woman’s  brain  crushed  under  a roof. 

Perhaps  my  language  is  too  precise, 

and  therefore  difficult  to  understand? 

We  have  not,  all  these  years,  felt  what  you  call  happiness. 

But  at  times,  with  good  fortune,  we  experience  something  close. 

Shukkei-en,  Hiroshima 

— - Carolyn  Forche 


(continued  on  page  138) 
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DINNER  FROM  6:00  ON  \\ 

FOR  RESERVATIONS  487-1200\\ 
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PROviNCETOWNS  PremIere  Gav  Resort! 


Boatslip 


RCSTAURAPIT 

Conmpomr  Amun  (uisinc 

101  (ommrrcial  Strrrt 
Provincrtown,  Aassachusrtts  02057 

017.4S7-2509 


Boatslip 

BEACH  CLUB 
AT  PPOVlhCTTCWh 


ON  The  bEAch  of  ProvIncetown  BarBor 
QUAliiy  WATERfRONT  ACCOMMOdATiONS 
RESTAURANT  ANCl  loUNQE  fACillTiES 

"siMply  tUe  besj' 

OPEN  APRIL  THRU  OCTOBER 

161  CommercIaI  Street,  Box  J9T  ProvIncetown,  MA  02657 

(617)  OR  (^08)  487-1669  
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HARBORSIDE 
RESTAURANT  AND  BAR 

539  COMMERCIAL  STREET  • 487-1964 
— OPEN  DAILY  from  11 :00  = 


Enjoy  our  Enclosed  Deck  with 
a Spectacular  View  of  the 
Harbor  from  Provincetown's 
East  End 


D\/hyh^cv  I U 

I^aJJL 

CoaX. 

333  (upit^viu} 

497-200? 


LODGING  DINING  ENTERTAINMENT 

Historic  five-acre  complex  near  bay  ami  ocean 
beaches.  Views  of  salt  marsh  and  Duck  Pond. 

Two  fine  restaurants.  349-933.^ 


weet 
easom 

(^staurant 


Fine  dining  in  a relaxed  and  elegant  atmos- 
phere, native  seafood  and  duckling  specialties. 
349-6,‘i35 


more  casual  dining  and  live  entertainment  in  the 
TAVERN  ROOM  RESTAURANT 

Wellfleet’s  Inn  Place  to  be 

East  Main  Street,  Wellfleet,  MA  02667 


(Dat  cMamai. 

^Uau^fit  c^Oixx  CTo  d oolz 

duLiinx  <Soutli  Hry  <Soulfuuxit 


265  Commercial  Street  • Provincetown 
487-4778 


A 
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NAPre 


7 FREEMAN  STREET 
PROVINCETOWN.  MA  02657 
(617)  487-1145 


PROVINCETOWN'S  MOST  UNUSUAL  RESTAURANT 

International  and  inventive  cuisine,  fresh  seafood 
daily  from  Provincetown  waters,  home-made 
whole-grain  bread,  a large  variety  of  vegetarian 
dishes,  and  we  respond  to  special  dietary  needs. 

Open  for  dinner  at  6. 


WE  ARE  PROUD  TO  AWNOUNCE 
OUR  ENTRY  INTO  THE  PU9USHIN& 
BUSINESS  WITH  JACKSON  LAMBERT 
IN  HIS  NEW  CARTOON  BOOK  ON  THE 
SLOW  JOY  OF  CATS,  THE  VAGARIES 
OF  LIFE  IN  OUR  QUAINT  LITTLE 
F/SHING  VILLAGE,  ET<T. 
AVAILABLE  IN  MID-JUNE  AT  YOUR 
BOOK  outlet  for  fU.BS 


On  exhibit 

the  handmade  paper  collages  of 
Kim  Victoria  Kettier 

(shown:)  “what- is  reai" 
18"  X 24"  - 1988 


NflV  AMERICAN  CUISINE  • Main  Street  • in  the  heart  of  WelHIeet  • 349-6450 
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BAR&GRILL 


Upstairs  in  the  one-hundred-year-old  church  and  theater 
258  Commercial  Street  • Provincetown 
(508)487-2505 


VINCENT’S 

CESTACEANT 

SECVINe  riNE  rCENCti  CUISINE 
Dinner  frcm  (3:3€-1€:C)€  p.m.  Daily 
Deservaticns  Suaaested 
Live  Plano 

VINCENT’S 

EACESTEEET 

CATE 

SEPVINC  NDPltiEPN  ITALIAN  CUISINE 
Dinner  from  C:€€  p.m.-1:C€  a.m. 

Late  Niatit  Menu  11:€€  p.m.-1:€€  a.m. 


AT  THE  GIEECHH  HCCSE 
487-C688 


the 

Lobster  Pot 

321  Commercial  Street 

Provincetown 

487-0842 

Luncheon:  Noon  to  5 p.m. 
Dinner:  5 to  10  p.m. 
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THE  BEST  SEAFOOD 
IN  ALL  NEW  ENGLAND 


Waterfront  Dining 

371  COMMERCIAL  STREET 
(508)487-0670 


i 

f 


'i' 

i 


ri3ANC€*S 


Serving  Dinner  from  5:30  pm 
Reservations  Suggested 


487-3178 


open  from 
11:00  om-1:00  pm 


Serving  Row  Bor,  Light  Fore 
& Frozen  Drinks 
From  11:00  am  — Deck  Tobies 
Overiooking  the  Harbor 


iATAWAY 
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^ekrf^Cafe^ 

ON  THE  WATER 


BREAKFAST 


401  COMMERCIAL 


LUNCH  / DINNER 

CLOSED  TUESDAY 
(OFF  SEASON) 


(508)  487-2114' 


4 


SpBtauraut 


The  Original  World  Famous  Jug  Band 

Nightly  Entertainment 

Finest  view  in  town 

At  the  foot  of  Town  Wharf 

Provincetown  315A  Commercial  Street 

(508)  487-1367 


A Complex  Maintained 
^ For  An  Open  Community 


Saturday 

& 

Sunday 
After  T 
T- Dance 
from 
6:00  pm 


Street.  Provincetown 

rPST  SEKSWE  RESORT 
T Bats. 

THE  PLACE!!. 


^ik 

CRom 


ANCHOR 

COMPLEX 
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''Now  that  we're 
here,  where 
should  we  go?" 

How  about  that  restaurant  that  serves  fresh 
seafood,  tender  steaks  and  Portuguese  specialties 
—all  made  from  scratch. 

Remember  the  big  drinks,  nautical  decor  and 
friendly  service? 

And  the  free  parking! 

So,  should  we  go  for  brunch,  lunch  or  dinner? 
We’ve  got  the  time— let’s  go  for  all  three  and 
stay  for  the  entertainment— there’s  no  cover. 

No  wonder  the  Moors  has  been  a favorite 
Provincetown  tradition  for  50  years. 

ilOORQ 


Reservations  487-0840 
Bradford  St.  West,  Provincetown 


Superb  Continental  Cuisine 
Fine  Wines 

Entire  Menu  Changes  Weekly 


Chef  and  Owner 
Donna  Aliperti  Invites 
You  To  Shore  An  Evening 
Of  Intimate  Dining  In  A 
Casual  Elegance 


RESERVATIONS  SUGGESTED 
617  487-9715 

Dinner  From  6 PM. 
Cocktails  Until  1 A.M. 


230  Commercial  Street, 
Provincetown 


SALMON  STEAK  • TUNA  STEAK 
SWORDFISH  STEAKS 

I 12oz  Sirloin  Steaks  • 8 oz  Filet  Mignon 

Freshly  Cut  In  Our  Kitchen  Daily 

VEAL^M^ITES 

Veal  Parmigiana  — Veal  Scallopini 
Veal  Sauteed  with  Artichokes 

SALADS 

) Seafood  Chefs  Salad  • Italian  Antipasto 

I Shrimp  Chef  Salad 

i 487-2778  • DINNER  FROM  5:30  • 226  COMMERCIAL  ST. 


I fin's  inn 

386  Commerclol  Sliest  (61 7)  487^)358 

poincfTCwn 
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GUARANTEED 


TO  GET  YOU  UP!!! 


Delectable,  Luscious,  Mouth-watering 
Baked  Goods  by  Andrea  X 

Plus 

Cappuccino,  Espresso,  and  hand  squeezed  OJ 


SPIRITUS  IS  NOT  JUST 

PIZZA 

8 AM  TO  NOON 


dodie’s 

The  Best  Piece  in  Town! 


stuffed 

Artichokes 


Siices 


r^S> 


<b^ 


C/Sf 


BBQ  Chicken  9^ 

White  Pizza 

Lasagna 


®ak/. 


ava 


<=>^’ 


Ca.  '''no 


r®' 


A® 


'Vx 

<5»  SI 


'a 


. . .And  More  at  333  Commerciai  St. 


487-3388 
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Chili  Con  Came  3.95 


335  Commercial  Street  Provincetown  487-4822 

Proprietors  Fat  Jack  Albacker  and  Richard  Blanchette 

Breakfast  • Lunch  • Dinner  • Late  Night 
7 Days  • Ye^-round 
Piano  Entertainment 


“Compact  and  casual,  its  brass  railings  hinting  at  urbanity,  Fat 
Jack’s  Cafe  is,  at  least  geographically  speaking,  one  of  the 
most  inviting  restaurants  in  town.  We  like  to  settle  at  a window 
table  and  concoct  tales  about  the  passing  tourists.  Rising  from 
the  end  of  the  bar  like  an  aproned  Buddha,  Fat  Jack  nods  hello 
to  customers  while  the  kitchen  serves  up...  The  waiters  are 
born  kibitzers;  we  linger  for  hours  and  no  one  seems  to  mind.” 
— The  New  England  Monthly  (May,  1988) 


Affordable  Dining 

Soups 

New  England  Clam  Chowder  2.95  Portuguese  Soup 

Appetizers 

FORMERLY  Nachos  Deluxe 

the  Single  Serving  3.25  — Party  Portion  6.50 

tr  Refried  beans,  chips,  cheese,  chilies,  guacamole,  sour  cream 

Peel  Your  Own  Shrimp 
Quarter  Pound  4.95— Third  Pound  6.95 

Potato  Skins 3.95  Chicken  Wings 3.95 

Artichoke  Hearts 3.25  Baked  Stuffed  Clams  3.95 

Veggie  Basket,  mushrooms,  zucchini,  cauliflower  3.75 
Antipasto  Single  Serving  3.95— For  Two  6.50 

Jack’s  Anytime  Favorites 

All  American 

Served  with  fries,  cole  slaw,  roll  & butter 

Honey  Fried  Chicken 5.95  BBQ  Chicken  

Mexican 

Served  with  sour  cream,  salsa,  cheese,  & chips 

Beef  & Bean  Burrito  4.95  Chicken  & Bean  Burrito 

Italian 

Served  with  garden  salad,  roll,  & butter 

Linguini  & Meatballs Linguini  & Sweet  Italian  Sausage 

Homemade  Lasagna  6.95 

Fisherman 

Served  with  cole  slaw,  roll,  & butter 

Fish  & Chips 6.95  Fisherman’s  Platter 

Clam  Platter  with  Fries  7.95 


.5.95 

.4.95 

.6.95 

.9.95 


Veal  Parmigiana  8.95 

Breaded  veal  in  marinara  sauce 

Veal  Marsala  8.95 

Sauteed  in  marsala,  mushrooms,  garlic 

Chicken  Cranberria 7.95 

Charbroiled  tender  breast  in  Rickie’s  special  sauce 

Chicken  Dijon 7.95 

Charbroiled  breast  in  dijon 

Scallops  Pescadoro 9.95 

Sauteed  in  white  wine,  basil,  garlic,  & tomato 

BroUed  Fish  Filet 7.95 

Chefs  whim  with  rice 


Jack’s  Cuisine 

Served  with  green  salad,  linguini,  roll,  & butter 


Veal  Sorentino 

Veal,  eggplant,  prosciutto,  marinara 

Eggplant  Parmigiana 

With  a traditional  marinara 

Chicken  Parmigiana 

Boneless  breast 

Tortellini  Cardinale 

Cheese  tortellini  in  cream  sauce 

Scallops  Mustarda 

Sauteed  in  dijon  cream 

Swordfish  Steak 

Charbroiled  with  dijon  sauce  & rice 


.9.95 

.5.95 

.7.95 

.6.95 

.9.95 

12.95 


Fettucini  Alfredo  6.95 

Jack’s  Choice  Selections 

12  oz.  Top  Sirloin  Steak  12.50 

With  steak  fries,  pasta  salad  or  linguini.  & vegetable 

Charbroiled  Beef  Kabob  9.95 

Marinated  beef  served  on  a bed  of  rice  with  a vegetable 
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Paul  Bowen  (lower  right)  hard  at  work  in  bucolic  Truro 


Photo:  C.  Fenton 


ARTISTS 


By  Ann  Lloyd 

In  North  Truro,  two  nude  women 
repose  in  dappling  summer  sunlight 
under  a linden  tree.  They  are  cradled  in 
lush  grasses  and  serenaded  by  birds  and 
humming  bugs.  A butterfly  floats  past;  a 
tiny  frog  hops  toward  them  through  the 
weeds. 

Models  Pal  Bruno  and  Michele 
Quigley  are  posing  for  a life-painting 
class  taught  by  Provincetown  artists  Paul 
Bowen  and  Jim  Peters.  Surrounded  by 
concentric  circles  of  ea.sels,  palettes,  and 
student  painters  in  straw  hats,  the  women 
look  like  would-be  “bathers"  in  a scene 
that  already  resembles  art.  Such  a setting 
can  be  more  intimidating  than  inspiring. 

"How  often  does  one  go  out  walking 
and  stumble  across  nude  women  in  the 
middle  of  the  field?"  Bowen  asks 
rhetorically,  as  the  students  struggle 
with  Michele's  marble  skin,  the  yel- 
lowish, sort-of-purplish  shadows,  and 
the  tinge  of  vermilion  in  Pat’s  electric 
hair.  “But  you  can  go  to  any  mu.seum,” 
he  continues,  “and  see  paintings  of 
nudes  outdoors." 

“The  light  is  just  fantastic,  isn’t  it?” 
he  adds,  framing  the  scene  with  his 
hands.  “It’s  amazing  how  it  breaks  the 
flesh  down  like  camouflage.  If  you 


squint  your  eyes  tight,  it’s  so  much  like  a 
French  Impressionist  painting.  Psycho- 
logically, it’s  a bit  overwhelming. 
We’ve  been  set  up  to  think  of  those 
museum  paintings  instead  of  this  reality 
before  us.” 

His  remark  proves  prophetic.  Almost 
none  of  the  student  painters  brings  im- 
ages from  this  outdoor  class  meeting  to 
the  critiques  held  later  in  the  season. 
They  are  hindered,  perhaps  by  what 
Oscar  Wilde  meant  when  he  said,  “The 
impossible  in  art  is  anything  that  has 
happened  in  real  life." 

Bowen  and  Peters  have  taught  this 
Painting  and  Mixed  Media  Workshop 
for  several  years  for  the  Truro  Center  for 
the  Arts  at  Castle  Hill.  Bowen,  a sculptor 
who  used  to  paint,  and  Peters,  a painter 
whose  work  is  becoming  increasingly 
three-dimensional,  make  interesting 
chemistry  together.  Their  personalities 
and  leaching  styles  are  give  and  take;  a 
dash  of  yin  and  yang  combined  with 
shades  of  Siskel  and  Ebert. 

Peters  moves  around  the  circle,  peer- 
ing over  shoulders,  talking  non-stop 
about  composition,  face  and  body  pro- 
portions, grounding  tbe  canvas,  building 
dark  to  light,  and  salting  it  all  with  his- 


torical reference.  He  gets  involved  in  the 
details  of  each  student’s  work  — some- 
times actually  working  on  their  canvas. 

“Here,  let  me  show  you  an  easy  way 
to  do  this,”  he  says  to  Shirley,  a student 
who’s  just  beginning  her  composition. 
“It’s  that  old  fat  over  lean  thing.  You 
want  to  have  mostly  turps  in  the  first 
layers,  and  use  the  mediums  as  you  go 
on,  because  otherwise  you  have  a chance 
of  it  cracking.  It  dries  funny.  You  want 
the  stuff  that  dries  faster  on  first.  I would 
look  for  the  dark  area.”  (He  rubs  out  the 
student’s  brush  strokes  vigorously  with  a 
paper  towel.)  “You  can  just  do  it  with  a 
cloth.  That’s  what  Delacroix  used  to  do, 
he  would  just”. ..(more  vigorous  rub- 
bing). 

He  goes  on  about  color  build-up,  tells 
how  rabbit  skin  glue  was  once  used  as 
ground  and  ends  with,  “dark  to  light  — 
that’s  the  way  you  make  the  volume.  Try 
it,”  then  moves  on. 

Bowen,  meanwhile,  stands  back  and 
luxuriates  in  the  extraordinary  Manet/ 
Seurat-like  setting.  He  says  he  is 
tempted  by  the  scene  before  him  to  want 
to  paint  it,  but  confesses  he  doesn’t  even 
own  any  paints.  Today,  he  is  restrained 
as  an  instructor,  allowing  Peters  to  take 
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Jim  Peters  in  teaching  crouch 


Photo:  C.  Fenton 


AS  TEACHERS 


the  lead.  “We’re  very,  very  different 
kinds  of  people,”  he  says,  “and  you’ve 
got  to  remember,  Jim’s  primarily  a 
painter,  and  I’m  not.  In  the  construction 
classes,  it’s  totally  different.” 

Peters  stops  a moment,  looks  around, 
and  says,  “Look  at  this!  I want  to  pick  up 
my  paints  and  start  painting  myself.  We 
need  some  Wagner!” 

“No,”  counters  Bowen,  “We  need 
Debussy.” 

“Well,”  says  Peters,  laughing,  “that 
just  shows  how  different  our  tempera- 
ments are.” 

* * * 

I audited  these  classes  last  summer  to 
find  out  how  serious,  working  artists  like 
Bowen  and  Peters,  teach  what  they  know 
and  do  to  others.  How  do  they  disengage 
from  their  own  creative  process  and 
come  back  to  the  beginning?  How  do 
they  coax  their  students  to  open  up,  to 
learn  to  see,  engage  in  risk-taking  and  to 
reveal  themselves? 

I found  they  do  it  with  care  and 
humor,  with  a generous  knowledge  of  art 
history  and  technique,  and  with  honest, 
but  gentle  and  constructive,  criticism. 
Often,  their  perception  leads  students 
into  undiscovered  strengths  and  unex- 


plored directions  — there  are  a steady 
stream  of  small  epiphanies. 

Neither  Bowen  nor  Peters  is  an  in- 
structional mannerist.  They  do  not  pre- 
scribe a certain  structural  theory  or  peda- 
gogy, or  hold  demonstrations  for  the 
class  to  emulate.  There  is  no  pompous 
ego  trip,  no  cult-like  master/student  rela- 
tionship. Theirs  are  student-centered 
classes,  where  all  are  equal  and  instruc- 
tors act  almost  as  personal  coaches.  All 
efforts  are  taken  seriously,  and  it’s  ever 
reiterated:  for  now,  it’s  process,  not 

finished  product  that’s  important. 

Witness  Peter’s  diplomacy  upon 
looking  at  a student’s  first  attempt. 
“Well...I  mean...uh,ah-h-h-h...I  think 
anything  can  work. ..but  I think  it’s  ex- 
tremely hard...Uh,  let’s  see.  Well, 
you’re  putting  this. ..I  mean  it  seems  like 
you  could  get  both  (models)  on  there. 
You  have  to  paint  them  rather  small  in  a 
way  — you  could  turn  the  canvas  like  this. 
Or  else...ah-h-h...we  will  be  here  two 
days  with  the  same  pose.” 

The  class  curriculum  is  loose,  they 
work  on  two  dimensional  and  con- 
structed self-portraits,  they  paint  and 
construct  from  the  model,  and  atten- 
dance, of  course,  is  voluntary.  “Some- 


times it’s  Just  more  fun  to  go  to  the 
beach,”  Bowen  says.  When  the  students 
do  come,  he  says,  they  may  work  from 
the  class  project  or  choose  an  independ- 
ent one.  “They  also  enroll  for  different 
times,  some  for  the  full  two  months, 
others  for  just  one  week.” 

Seven  have  come  to  the  outdoor 
painting  class,  an  unusual  mix  of  retirees 
and  high  school  students;  of  professors 
that  range  from  psychologist  to  perform- 
ance artist.  Some  are  rank  beginners, 
others  have  always  been  involved  in  the 
arts  to  some  extent.  This  format  seems  to 
encourage  the  adventurous,  Bowen 
says. 

“Very  seldom  do  we  get  people  with 
very  closed  minds  about  what  they  want 
to  do.  Generally  they  are  open-minded, 
prepared  to  make  a fool  of  themselves 
and  struggle,  because  everybody  else  is 
struggling.  Those  people  who  come 
with  strong  preconceptions,  very,  very 
precise  ideas,  make  it  difficult  for  us  as 
teachers  and  usually  drop  out  right 
away.” 

Peters  has  worked  his  way  around  to 
a student  who  is  a recently  retired  invest- 
ment manager.  This  session  is  his  first- 
ever  art  class.  He  is  gamely  using  pas- 
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tels,  and  with  them  has  created  a remark- 
able impression  of  Michele’s  milky 
white  skin.  Self-effacing,  he  says,  “This 
is  not  painting,  this  is  schmearing.” 
Peters  ignores  that  and  says,  “This 
drawing  is  very  nice  but  it  would  be  more 
interesting  if  her  ass  were  up  here,  and 
she  came  down  a little  bit  more  diago- 
nally." He  suggests  different  ways  of 
interspersing  trees  in  the  background  to 
liven  up  the  composition,  and  then  says, 
“You  want  to  think  about  the  whole 
piece  of  paper,  not  just  the  figures. 
That's  what  seperates  a great  painting 
from  just  an  academic  painting  — and  we 
should  always  think  we're  making  a 
great  painting,  even  if  we  aren’t.” 
Nearby,  Bowen  is  talking  to  Maria, 
one  of  their  repeat  students  who  is  retired 
from  a job  in  advertising  management. 
Looking  at  her  canvas,  he  says,  “This 
shows  very  nice  selective  looking.  It’s  a 
bit  intimidating  at  first,  there’s  so  much 
to  see,  you  don't  know  what  to  eliminate. 
But  it’s  just  like  any  editing  process." 

"Maria  surprised  herself  all  through 
this  class,”  he  tells  me.  “She’s  getting  a 
little  more  confidence  each  time,  and 
she’s  starting  to  do  really  nice  things. 
She’s  also  taking  classes  at  the  DeCor- 
dova  Museum.  She's  got  a ver>'  nice 
touch,  delicate,  without  being  wimpy." 

“The  very  first  art  class  1 had  was 
with  you  and  Jim,"  Maria  says.  “That 
was  a good  introduction  for  me.  After 
that,  nothing  scared  me." 

Another  student,  a young  woman 
from  Nauset  High  School  in  Brewster, 
assesses  the  class  as  “neat,  and  differ- 
ent," with  no  mention  of  fear.  She  says 
Peters'  and  Bowen's  approach  of  “let- 
ting you  go.  letting  you  be  creative  on 
your  own  without  being  too  structured  — 
it’s  really  good." 

Peters  is  beside  another  student,  a 
woman  who  works  in  real  estate  in  the 
Boston  area.  He  says  her  painting 
(which,  a short  time  into  the  class,  is 
looking  pretty  good)  “has  a really  nice 
unity."  Then,  he  cautions  her.  “when 
you  work  ’together’,  with  the  whole 
thing  — the  color,  the  shapes  and  the 


composition  all  at  the  same  time,  it’s 
DANGEROUS!. ..’cause  you  think  it’s 
finished  before  it’s  really  finished.  But 
then  you  have  to  keep  pushing  yourself 
When  you  bring  it  up  ’together,’  it  has  a 
unity  all  the  time,  and  it  goes  through 
different  phases  in  a certain  unity,  but 
you  don’t  want  to  cop  out  before  it’s 
done.” 

As  Peters  moves  on,  the  student  turns 
to  Bowen.  “So,  I’m  trying  to  figure  out 
the  next  step  now.” 

“What  1 would  do,”  he  says,  “is  find 
the  specific  shapes,  the  specific  lights 
and  darks.  The  lights  are  so  powerful  in 
places,  and  the  shadows  are  so  strong  in 
other  places,  that  it’s  very  easy  to  ab- 
stract them.  If  you  squint  your  eyes 
really  tight,  it  breaks  down  more  and 
more.” 

“Oh  yeah!  Yeah,  1 like  that!”  says 
the  student.  “But  1 don’t  know  what 
color  1 want  to  do." 

“Well,”  Bowen  answers,  “1  would 
do  whatever  color  is  there.  Just  as  you 
approximate  the  shapes,  you  approxi- 
mate the  color.” 

During  a break,  with  students  and 
nude  models  milling  around  under  the 
trees,  Peters  breaks  out  art  books  and 
talks  more  about  painting  lights  and 
darks,  about  Manet  and  his  revolution- 
ary methods  and  treatment  of  subject 
matter.  “Get  books,  look  at  the  paint- 
ings, examine  construction.”  he  tells  the 
group.  “Manet  and  Degas  are  two 
people  to  really  look  at  to  see  how  a 
painting  is  constructed.  Even  if  you 
don’t  like  the  subject  matter,  you  can  see 
how  they  build  up  a painting,  ‘cause  they 
leave  them  in  an  almost  unfinished 
state.” 

“Here’s  a portrait  of  Morisot.  She 
was  actually  a very  fine  impressionist 
painter,  too.  Manet  had  a crush  on  her, 
but  he  waited  and  he  waited  and  his 
brother  finally  married  her.  Degas  had  a 
crush  on  her  too,  but  he  didn’t  allow  his 
crushes  to  come  to  his  own  surface  even. 
But  this  is  a beautiful,  beautiful  portrait. 
My  God!  That  black!  Look  how  that 
black  just  frames  her,  look  at  how  the 
light  just  comes  in  these  holes  here,  and 
the  eyes,  1 mean  it’s  so  simple,  yet  it’s  so 
complex.” 

“Underneath  that  flesh,  as  white  as  it 
is,  is  a dark  color,  just  like  this.  You  can 
actually  see  it  under  there.  He  builds  up 
from  that  dark.  Manet  usually  used  a 
very  dark  ground,  very  dark.” 

“These  guys  could  paint  and  they’re 
great  teachers.  Look  at  Bonnard  — here’s 
an  orange  belly  and  a green  shoe.  It’s 
crazy. ..crazy!  You  travel  down  that  leg 
of  light  right  down  to  that  flesh  and  then 
you  go  through  that  canyon  on  either 
side.  This  leg  is  dark,  and  then  there’s 
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purple  on  either  side.  Compositionally 
the  guy’s  a genius!” 

His  voice  and  gesture  approach  a 
fever  pitch  as  he  flips  the  pages,  but  his 
fervency  is  effective  — the  reproductions 
come  to  life. 

Bowen,  standing  apart,  observes, 
“The  image  of  you  all  standing  in  the 
grass,  listening  to  Jim  — two  of  you  with 
no  clothes  on,  is  refreshing,  just  so  inter- 
esting. I could  take  rolls  of  film  here  to- 
day,” he  says.  “Just  the  way  the  painters 
are  standing  with  their  easles,  the  spots 
of  color,  the  boxes,  that  blue  shirt  over 
there.  It’s  great,  a funny  kind  of  19th 
century  scene.  Have  you  ever  seen  the 
photos  of  Hawthorne’s  classes  painting 
outside?  It’s  not  that  different.  Someone 
fifty  years  from  now  can  look  back  and 
see  what  bimbos  we  were.” 

Later  Bowen  adds,  “Another  thing 
about  Hawthorne’s  classes  — walking  the 
beaches  every  once  in  a while,  I find  old 
tubes  of  oil  paint.  1 mean  really  old, 
mashed,  just  little  lead  pancakes,  and  1 
open  them  up  and  there’s  oil  paint  inside. 
It  still  has  the  same  smell,  and  they  were 
from  people  who  were  painting  fifty 
years  ago.  It’s  an  extraordinary  feel- 
ing.” 

The  afternoon  sun  sinks  lower  over 
the  marsh.  The  bugs  hum  louder.  The 
painters  pack  up  their  things  as  the 
models  dress,  and  this  life-as-art  collage 
slowly  fades  away. 

* * * 

The  session’s  last  class  meets  at 
Bowen’s  studio  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work 
Center.  He  and  Peters  have  offered  to 
turn  the  tables,  to  open  up  their  studios 
and  expose  their  modi  operandi  to  the 
class. 

Bowen’s  fish-box  wall  sculptures, 
intricate,  animated  and  joinery-rich,  are 
in  progress  on  the  walls  and  floor.  He 
talks  the  students  through  his  process  — 
step  by  step,  as  if  he  were  constructing  a 
set  of  bookcases  — and  then  he  turns 
quixotic. 

“...and  so  what  I’ve  got  now,”  he 
says,  “is  basically  a rectangular  section, 
and  I’m  not  sure  whether  I can  live  with 
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that  or  not.  I may  have  to  rip  all  this  apart 
and  then.. .well,  ah. ..that’s  just  part  of  the 
lunacy.” 

They  ask  about  his  favorite  tools; 
(Jigsaw,  electric  drill,  screwgun,  and  C- 
clamps)  and  his  materials. 

“For  years  I would  only  use  found 
objects  and  materials  I had  gotten  for 
free,”  he  says,  “and  now  I am  sort  of 
giving  myself  the  possibility  of  buying 
raw  materials  from  the  lumber  yard.” 
The  group  laughs  at  this,  though  Bowen 
is  serious.  He  adds,  “Which  for  you  may 
not  sound  like  a big  deal,  but  for  me 
opens  up  a whole  realm  of  things.” 

He  tells  them  that  he  sometimes  bites 
off  more  than  he’s  ready  to  chew,  restarts 
and  sometimes  goes  back  later;  that  he 
keeps  pieces  around  for  years  until  they 
assert  themselves,  finally  falling  into 
place.  Always,  he  adds,  the  fits  and  starts 
end  up  being  “a  great  learning  thing,  but 
a nightmare  at  the  time.” 

He  shows  them  earlier  work  — tar- 
covered,  more  symbolic,  and  more  refer- 
ential to  the  figure,  and  puts  them  in 
perspective.  “There’s  been  a reversal  in 
some  ways.  I’m  still  concerned  with 
manipulation  of  materials  and  I’m  still 
working  largely  on  the  wall,  but  it’s 
really  the  flip  side  of  the  coin,  the  tar  and 
the  heavy  gunk  has  been  stripped  out  in 
the  newer  work.  I didn’t  realize  it  at  the 
time,  but  looking  back,  there  were  pieces 
where  there  was  black  and  white  com- 
bined — these  very  hot  black  pieces,  and 
these  very  cool  white  ones.” 

A student  says,  “You’ve  gone  into  a 
quieter,  calmer  looking  form,  more 
peaceful  looking.” 

Bowen  answers,  maybe  joking, 
maybe  not.  “It  doesn’t  reflect  me.  I wear 
myself  inside  out.” 

Peters,  who  has  arrived  late,  inter- 
poses. “So  much  of  art  is  cyclical,  so 
you’d  never  know.  He  goes  through  this 
phase  and  five  years  from  now  he  might 
make  the  blackest  things  around  again, 
with  the  spikes  and  stuff” 

“You  don’t  think  that  reflects  things 
coming  out  of  your  personality?”  the 
student  asks. 


“Oh  I definitely  think  it  does,  sure,” 
says  Peters.  “But  like  the  personality, 
it’s  also  cyclical.” 

One  woman  conceded  she  finds  one 
of  Bowen’s  early  pieces,  a circular  straw 
form  impaled  upon  a black  spikey  instru- 
ment, disconcerting,  hard  to  look  at. 

“That  came  out  of  a mixed  media 
class  1 taught  for  Castle  Hill.  We  went  to 
Truro  dump  quite  a bit  and  I found  this 
archery  target.  It  was  wrapped  in  news- 
paper. I had  it  in  the  studio  for  about  a 
year,  and  one  day  I unwrapped  it,  and  the 
newspaper  was  dated  the  week  that  I was 
born.” 

There  are  both  gasps  of  amazement 
and  quips  about  how  incredibly  durable 
newsprint  can  be,  but  it  leads  the  group 
into  a discussion  of  the  nature  of  found 
objects  in  art. 

“When  I was  using  found  objects,” 
Bowen  says,  “a  lot  of  people  said,  'Did 
you  make  that?’,  and  I wouldn’t  know 
how  to  answer,  because  you  start  out 
with  something,  but  then  you  change  it 
so  much.  It’s  like  someone  coming  up  to 
a drawing  and  saying  ‘Did  you  make 
that?’  Well,  yeah,  but  I didn’t  make  the 
charcoal,  and  I didn’t  make  the  piece  of 
paper,  either,  so  I wouldn’t  know  what 
the  answer  is.” 

One  woman  reminds  Bowen  about  a 
previous  discussion  on  found  objects. 
“Remember  in  class,  we  were  talking 
about  the  decision  of  altering  found  ob- 
jects or  not,  and  I said  I wanted  to  honor 
the  structure  of  the  object,  and  not  alter  it, 
and  you  said,  ‘You  will.’” 

“Changing,”  Bowen  answers,  “is  a 
fairly  critical  aspect  of  the  process.  Even 
Duchamp  changed  things.” 

Two  blocks  away,  the  opening  com- 
ment at  Peters’  third  floor  Brewster 
Street  studio  comes  from  a student: 
“The  stuff  you  have  around  is  incred- 
ible!” 

“Paul  and  I work  very  similarly,” 
Peters  says,  “in  that  we  constantly  re- 
construct, rip  apart  and  re-use  material  to 
build  something.  There  are  parts  of  my 
paintings  that  are  three  or  four  hundred 
years  old.  Very  rarely  do  I start  a paint- 
ing and  all  of  a sudden  it  ends,  like  that, 
though  it  has  happened  occasionally. 

“The  stuff  we  have  around,  is  some- 
what different,”  Bowen  says,  “but  in 
some  ways  it’s  very  similar.” 

Peters  says,  holding  a rim  for  a 
wooden  wire  wheel,  “This  is  nice.  I 
have  two  old  wooden  golf  balls  too,  and 
I don’t  know  what  to  do  with  them, 
especially  since  Paul  Bowen’s  a block 
away.  If  I make  something  from  them 
they’ll  all  think  that  Paul  Bowen  made 
them.” 

Bowen  laughs  at  this  and  says, 
“Well,  we  all  have  that  problem.” 
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“Let’s  face  it,”  Peters  says,  “living 
in  Provincetown,  there’s  something 
about  the  environment  here.  There’s  a 
rawness.  You  get  mesmerized  by  the 
stuff  that  gets  thrown  up  on  the  beach.  So 
there’s  kind  of  a similarity  in  our  work, 
but  of  course  Paul’s  taken  it  much  fur- 
ther. The  stuff  he  makes  feels  like  it  has 
the  beauty  of  that  stuff,  but  it’s  not  just 
that  stuff.  The  hard  thing  to  do  is  to  make 
the  transcendancy  from  the  beauty  of  the 
sticks  on  the  beach  to  making  things  that 
feel  and  have  that  same  beauty,  but 
making  them  yourself.  That’s  the  hard 
part.” 

Peters  talks  about  his  own  work, 
explaining  how  the  figures  in  his  paint- 
ings move  around  like  players  trying  out 
for  different  dramas.  “A  lot  of  these  are 
pieces  that  I feel  something  is  going  on 
in,  and  yet  they  aren’t  quite  ready,  they 
haven’t  quite  come  out  of  the  closet. 
Here’s  a little  piece  of  a man  in  a shower 
that  was  part  of  a painting.  I didn’t  like 
him  there,  so  I took  him  out,  but  someday 
he’ll  find  his  way  into  another  one.” 
“Right  now  my  paintings  are  going 
through  some  weird  feelings.  I can’t 
abandon  the  figure,  I love  the  figure  too 
much,  and  yet  I feel  the  necessity  to  deal 
more  with  materials.  I’m  not  sure  where 
it  will  all  end  up  or  whether  it  will  end  up 
anyplace,  but  as  a painter  you  keep  prob- 
ing and  pushing  yourself,  and  1 just  never 
get  very  satisfied.  I’m  trying  to  force  the 
things  a new  way  so  that  it  excites  me  a 
little  bit  more.  If  I’m  not  excited,  I don’t 
want  to  do  'em.” 

He  continues.  “I  hate  to  say  it,  but 
you  are  somewhat  influenced  by  art  his- 
tory. I mean  I think  I could  study,  and 
study  and  paint  like  Titian.  I’m  not 
saying  I could  be  as  great  a painter  as 
Titian,  but  I mean,  why  even  try?  I live 
in  the  20th  century,  I want  my  art  to 
reflect  the  situation  I live  in,  and  so 
there’s  that  constant  looking  to  try  to  find 
a new  way  of  making  things. 

The  class  adjourns  to  North  Truro’s 
Schoolhouse  Gallery,  where,  fortified 
with  wine  and  brownies,  they  expose 
(continued  on  page  182) 
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was  a strange  year  for 
Truro  Center  for  the 
Arts  at  Castle  Hill. 

It  was  a strange  year  because  Castle 
Hill  had  quietly  existed  for  the  previous 
15  years  as  a summer  art  school  in  Cape 
Cod’s  smallest  town  without  legal  chal- 
lenge. But  suddenly  it  had  a couple  of 
unhappy  neighbors  who  also  happened 
to  be  key  figures  in  town  government. 

Nineteen  Eighty-Seven  was  the  year 
the  Town  of  Truro  shut  down  Castle  Hill, 
and  it  was  the  year  Castle  Hill  filed  suit 
against  the  Town  of  Truro. 

Looking  back  on  it  now,  it  all  seems 
like  a nightmare.  As  Castle  Hill  began 
H)87,  it  found  its  dreams  squashed  and 
its  back  up  against  the  wall. 

Truro  Center  for  the  Arts  was 
founded  by  sculptor  Joyce  Johnson  in 
1972  in  a converted  dairy  bam  at  the 
corner  of  Meetinghouse  and  Castle 
Roads  in  Truro.  The  building  was  do- 
nated by  IcK'al  builder  Peter  Brown.  In 
those  days,  you  didn't  have  to  apply  for 
pemiits  and  licenses  for  such  an  under- 
taking in  Truro  — you  just  did  it,  espe- 
cially if  it  was  a small  seasonal  operation 
like  Castle  Hill.  Truro’s  zoning  bylaws 
specifically  pemiitted  educational  facili- 
ties within  residential  districts. 

Offering  classes  only  two  months  a 
year,  Castle  Hill  catered  to  summer  resi- 
dents, who  also  supported  it  with  their 
donations  and  volunteer  activities.  It 
was  never  profitable,  but  in  the  80s  it 
developed  a solid  reputation  as  a school 
with  an  unusually  talented  facility  — in- 
cluding, among  others,  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning poet  Alan  Dugan,  famed  pho- 
tographer Joel  Meyerowitz,  and  several 
other  nationally-renowned  artists  — and 
enrollment  increased.  More  and  more 
people  came  to  the  school  for  classes, 
evening  lectures  and  films,  and  plans  for 


upgrading  and  expanding  the  school 
began.  In  May  of  1986,  Castle  Hill 
unveiled  a cardboard  model  of  its  build- 
ing with  a large  addition  attached  to  the 
rear,  designed  by  A1  Kaufman,  an  artist, 
builder  and  long-time  supporter  — but 
not  an  architect.  The  center’s  director, 
Barbara  Baker,  presented  the  plan  with 
excitement,  saying,  “1  don’t  feel  it’s  a 
gamble.  We’re  moving  along  with  a 
growing  interest  in  the  arts.”  A full  scale 
fundraising  campaign  for  constmction 
funds  continued  throughout  that  sum- 
mer. 

But  the  plan  was  a gamble.  After  two 
long  hearings  before  the  Truro  Board  of 
Appeals  in  August  and  September  of 
1986,  the  plans  were  unanimously  re- 
jected. Not  only  that,  but  the  Appeals 
Board  also  turned  down  an  alternative 
plan  to  expand  the  building  more  mod- 
estly. While  many  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  community  rose  to  sing  the 
school’s  praises  — school  teachers,  writ- 
ers and  artists  among  them  — it  was  the 
voice  of  Robert  Weinstein,  who  owned 
the  property  next  door  to  Castle  Hill  and 
complained  bitterly  about  various  an- 
noyances associated  with  the  school’s 
summertime  activities,  that  seemed  to 
carry  the  most  weight  with  the  board. 

Weinstein  and  his  wife,  Monica 
Kraft,  seemed  bent  on  closing  Castle  Hill 
down,  or  at  least  controlling  its  opera- 
tion. He  was  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Appeals,  and  next  in  line  to  become  its 
chairman,  and  she  was  chairman  of  the 
town’s  Board  of  Selectmen.  Their  mo- 
tives have  been  a subject  of  controversy. 
They  did  not  actually  live  in  the  building 
they  owned  next  to  the  school,  and  had 
bought  it  after  Castle  Hill  had  been  there 
for  many  years.  They  were,  in  fact, 
renovating  that  property  in  order  to  rent 
it  out  as  a residence,  whereas  before  it 


had  only  been  a workshop  and  artists’ 
studio.  It  had  originally  been  owned  by 
building  contractor  Peter  Brown,  who 
gave  Castle  Hill  its  building  and  prom- 
ised the  town  that  it  would  never  be  used 
as  a residence.  Castle  Hill’s  board  chose 
not  to  purchase  the  building  next  door, 
and  when  Weinstein  and  Kraft  bought  it, 
they  used  it  at  first  as  a workshop  and 
storage  area  for  Weinstein’s  construc- 
tion business.  It  abutted  directly  to 
Castle  Hill,  however,  and  Weinstein  and 
Kraft  began  voicing  complaints  about 
parking  and  noise,  as  well  as  the  school’s 
septic  system  and  general  safety.  They 
also  organized  a coalition  of  opposition 
among  other  abutters. 

Although  Weinstein  was  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Appeals,  he  “stepped 
down”  to  speak  only  as  an  abutter  in  the 
Castle  Hill  case.  But  he  knew  how  to 
speak  the  Board’s  language.  He  said  that 
it  was  “irrelevant”  whether  or  not  the 
school  was  beneficial  to  the  community. 
The  board  must  instead  “make  a finding 
that  the  alteration  not  be  substantially 
more  detrimental  to  the  neighborhood.” 
His  arguments  had  been  carefully  re- 
searched. He  obtained  legal  advice  from 
his  father,  a law  professor  at  Smith  Col- 
lege, as  well  as  his  brother  and  sister, 
both  attorneys. 

After  listening  to  arguments  from 
both  sides,  the  Board  of  Appeals  decided 
to  postpone  making  a decision  on 
whether  to  grant  Castle  Hill  a permit,  and 
when  it  met  a month  later,  it  rejected  the 
plans  out  of  hand.  Pounding  the  table, 
board  member  Donald  Belisle,  a former 
police  officer,  said,  “I  think  that  this 
piece  of  land  has  outlived  its  useful- 
ness.” 

Stunned  by  this  turn  of  events,  the 
Castle  Hill  board  immediately  began 
thinking  in  terms  of  more  modest  reno- 
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Castle  Hill,  very  quiet  in  1 987 


Photo:  Ben  Barnhart,  The  Cape  Codder 


vations,  as  well  as  attending  to  its  educa- 
tional programs,  including  an  off-season 
series  of  classes  for  children  taught  in 
local  public  schools  and  at  the  Center. 
But  when  the  parent  of  one  of  these 
children  called  Provincetown-Truro 
School  Superintendent  Frederick 
Bardsley  and  questioned  whether  Castle 
Hill  had  an  occupancy  permit,  or 
whether  its  building  met  state  building 
codes.  Selectman  Monica  Kraft  placed 
the  matter  on  her  board’s  agenda  and 
organized  a joint  meeting  of  town  offi- 
cials at  the  Center  to  review  the  situation. 
Meanwhile,  the  children’s  art  program 
was  relocated  to  the  public  schools. 

Castle  Hill  had  operated  without  an 
occupancy  permit,  under  the  terms  of 
Peter  Brown’s  original  agreement  with 
the  town.  But  in  order  to  renovate  it,  it 
needed  one.  There  were  two  ways  to  get 
one,  and  both  required  the  correction  of 
safety  code  violations  in  the  aged  build- 
ing and  the  involvement  of  a licensed 
architect.  Truro  Building  Inspector 
Stephen  Williams  — the  ex-husband  of 
Monica  Kraft,  interestingly  enough  — 
could  have  issued  a building  permit  if  all 
Castle  Hill  wanted  to  do  was  bring  its 
building  into  compliance  with  state 
regulations.  But  the  Castle  Hill  board 
decided  upon  more  extensive  renova- 
tions (but  not  expansiorij  which  Wil- 
liams said  required  approval  by  the 
Board  of  Appeals. 

Using  money  originally  raised  for  its 
addition,  Castle  Hill  hired  Cambridge 
architect  (and  Truro  summer  resident) 
Paul  Krueger,  and  a hearing  before  the 
board  was  scheduled  for  January.  In  the 
meantime,  Castle  Hill  director  Baker 
resigned  after  the  Center’s  board  told  her 
to  absorb  some  of  the  construction  cost 
in  her  proposed  budget. 

January  1987.  On  the  morning  of  the 


scheduled  hearing,  Harold  Woerner, 
who  owned  property  next  to  Castle  Hill, 
telephoned  the  Board  of  Appeals  chair- 
man Norman  Pope  from  New  Jersey  and 
complained  that  he  had  not  been  notified 
of  the  hearing  in  advance,  as  required  by 

■ 

Looking 

back  on  it  now,  it 
all  seems  like  a 
nightmare.  As 
Castle  Hill  began 
1987,  it  found  its 
dreams  squashed 
and  its  back  up 
against  the 

wall. 

■ 

law.  An  assessor’s  error  had  left  him  off 
the  list  of  abutters.  Even  though  many 
others  — opponents  and  supporters  of 
Castle  Hill  — had  traveled  long  distances 
for  the  hearing,  it  was  canceled  and  re- 
scheduled for  February. 

On  the  evening  of  February  5,  all  the 
same  interested  parties  - opponents  and 
supporters  from  near  and  far  — dragged 
themselves  back  to  the  upstairs  hearing 
room  at  Truro  Town  Hall.  Harold 
Woerner,  who  had  been  informed  in 
advance  this  time,  was  not  in  attendance. 

Presenting  the  Center’s  plans  with  as 
much  humility  and  professionalism  as 
possible,  Castle  Hill  president  Charles 
Le  Claire  emphasized  that  the  school  had 


abandoned  all  thoughts  of  expansion, 
and  only  sought  to  preserve  the  status 
quo.  But  with  the  help  of  architect 
Krueger,  he  also  pitched  a plan  for 
“stacked  parking’’  — the  arrangement  of 
cars  which  would  trap  one  row  within 
another  against  an  embankment,  as  a 
solution  to  occasional  parking  on  adja- 
cent streets.  The  parking  plan,  as  well  as 
a proposed  cut  and  reinforcement  of  the 
lot’s  rear  embankment,  drew  fire  from 
Weinstein,  who  presented  a plan  of  his 
own  which  included  strict  limitations  on 
the  school’s  hours,  daily  enrollment,  and 
the  number  of  people  allowed  in  the 
building  at  any  given  time. 

On  went  the  discussion  into  the 
night,  with  building  inspector  Williams, 
who  had  sent  the  school  before  the  board, 
defending  Castle  Hill’s  good  intentions 
and  willingness  to  cooperate,  and  board 
members  Donald  Belisle  and  Lloyd 
Rose  exhibiting  increasing  skepticism. 
Finally,  a decision  was  reached  to  post- 
pone any  decision.  “I  don’t  like  to  be 
pushed,’’  said  Belisle,  after  more  than 
three  hours  of  discussion. 

A month  later  another  hearing  was 
held,  and  by  this  time  it  was  clear  that  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
Castle  Hill  to  win  the  required  four  votes 
of  approval  from  the  five-member  board. 
Building  Inspector  Williams,  without 
the  knowledge  of  other  town  officials, 
had  sought  an  opinion  from  town  coun- 
sel Edward  Veara  on  whether  or  not  the 
Board  of  Appeals  had  the  authority  to 
impose  conditions  on  Castle  Hill’s  op- 
eration. This  maneuver  infuriated  some 
members  of  the  Board  of  Appeals  and 
seemed  to  provide  them  with  ammuni- 
tion — if  they  could  not  impose  condi- 
tions, they  reasoned,  then  they  wouldn’t 

(continued  on  page  176} 
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Restaurant 


ART  FOR  ART’S  SAKE 

INSURANCE  — FOR 
HEAVEN’S  SAKE! 

PLEASE  CALL 


DUARTE,  DOWNEY  & DEARBORN 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 

Truro  Center,  Truro,  Mass. 


HART  INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 
240  Main  Street 
Buzzards  Bay,  Mass. 


Truro  Center,  Massachusetts 
349-6554 


TRURO  349-6326 


BUZZARD’S  BAY  759-7326 
FAX  759-7366 


Looking  for  a home? 


Look  for  the 

hometown 

advantage. 

EACH  OFFICE  IS  INDEPENDENTFY  OWNED  AND  OPERATED. 


Put  Number  1 
to  work  for  youf 

Onluo^ 

lr~r~!  nnl 

DUARTE/DOWNEY 
REAL  ESTATE 
AGENCY,  INC. 

TRURO  CENTER 
TRURO.  MA  02666 

(508)  349-7588 


ANTIQUES  & COLLECTIBLES 

Truro  Center 
Open  Daily 

Hours:  11-S 
349-9509 
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DOWNTOWN 


was  never  like  this  ! 


BEST  BAKED  FRENCH  BREAD  NORTH  OF  MANHATTAN  • 
BLACK  ANGUS  BEEF  • POUILLY  FUlSSE  • KELLOGG'S  CORN 
FLAKES  • 60%  DOUBLE  CREAM  FRENCH  BRIE  • ROAST  BEEF, 
SWISS,  RUSSIAN  DRESSING  ON  A BULKIE  ROLL  • HEINEKEN  • 
BALSAMIC  VINEGAR  • GARLIC  PRESS  * HUGGIES  • MOUSSE 
TRUFFE  PATE  • OPEN  FLAME  ROASTED  CHICKENS  & DUCKS  • 
DOM  PERIGNON  • PORCHINI  MUSHROOMS  • NEW  YORK  TIMES 
• BUDWEISER  • FRESH  BAKED  FRENCH  CROISSANTS  • DOUBLE 
CHOCOLATE  LAYER  CAKE  • PARMESAN  REGGIANO  • GIFTS  • 
Groceries,  Etc.  349-1616 


Surf  & Fishing  Etjuipment 


BOOGIE  BOARDS  • SPEEDO  • PANAMA  JACK  • GO  FLY  A KITE  • 
CATCHIT  • GOOMIES  • ZINKA  • BULA  • PENN  RODS  & REELS  • 
REBEL  PLUGS  • SAFARI  HATS  • RAISINS  • LIVE  BAIT  • ROPERUN- 
NER  • SURF  BOARD  WAX  • MONKEY  PUZZLE  • SAND  CHAIRS 
MICKEY  & CO  • 


Everything  for  the  heach  349-3939 


GRANNY  SMITH  APPLES  • ARUGULA  • CILANTRO  • DAISIES  • 
WATERMELON  • RED  FLAME  GRAPES  • BING  CHERRIES  • 
PEACHES  • NATIVE  CORN  • CARROTS  • BASIL  • ASPARAGUS  • 


Emit  & Produce 


FRUIT  C PRODUCE 


TUNA  • SCHROD  • SCALLOPS  • LOBSTER  DINNER  TO  GO  • CHER- 
RYSTONES • WELLFLEET  OYSTERS  • SUSHI  • CLAM  CHOWDER 
• FRESH  KABOBS  • SWORDFISH  • STONE  CRABS  • STEAMERS  • 


Lobster  & Eish  Market  349-2929 
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A CONVERSATION 


Mimi  Gross  lives  in  New  York  with  her 
daughter  Saskia.  She  is  drawn  to  "reall 
artificiallnaturall unnatural  people,  at- 
mospheres and  places."  Her  first  e.xhih- 
its  were  in  Provincetown,  at  the  Art 
sociation  in  1957  and  at  the  Sun  Gallery 
in  1958.  Past  works  include:  “//  Picolo 
Circo  d'Omhra  di  Firenze"  (five  friends 
who  created  a traveling  shadow  puppet 
show  in  Italy  in  1961);  short  movies, 
painted  sets,  props  and  animations: 
large  narrative  painted  sculpture  proj- 
ects; Ruckus  works  in  collaboration 
with  Red  Grooms  (1960-76)  and  many 
costumes  and  sets  for  dance  groups  in- 
cluding Paul  Taylor,  Merce  Cunning- 
ham and  Douglas  Dunn.  She  has  had 
many  solo  shows  and  is  currently  repre- 
sented by  the  Ruth  Siegal  Gallery  in 
NYC.  She  grew  up  spending  summers  in 
Provincetown  and  continues  to  do  so. 


grocery  shopping,  cleaning  the  loft  once 
a week  with  Tim,  getting  the  mail.  In  a 
way  it  isn’t  very  interesting,  but  it  gives 
me  a lot  of  space  between  my  times  when 
I do  work.  It  makes  me  more  contempla- 
tive and  more  able  to  deal  with  people 
that  I’m  close  to,  which  is  very  important 
to  me.  It  makes  me  feel  independent,  the 
opposite  of  helpless. 

MG:  One  of  the  interesting  things  about 
art  students  in  art  schools,  especially  in 
graduate  art  schools,  is  how  few  really 
know  about  being  alive  in  the  world  as  an 
artist.  The  couple  of  times  I have  been  a 
visiting  artist,  the  main  question  was, 
will  I get  a gallery,  will  1 have  a place  to 
live,  will  I have  an  outside  job,  how  will 
I manage.  They  have  no  clues. 

HW:  The  quality  of  our  lives  is  so 

different  from  lawyers  or  people  in  busi- 
ness. Less  money,  more  time.  When  I 


different.  You  can’t  go  around  on  your 
own  until  you  are  older. 

MG:  Did  you  go  from  Barnard  to  the 
Studio  School? 

HW:  I dropped  out  of  Barnard  after  one 
year,  then  did  two  years  of  working  shit 
jobs.  1 was  demoralized  by  flunking  out. 
But  I was  making  pictures  at  home,  then 
1 took  a course  during  the  spring  tenn  at 
The  New  School.  Drawing  from  life 
with  Sidney  Simon.  He  was  very  sweet, 
left  me  alone  and  did  not  tell  me  to  do 
anything.  Then,  two  years  later  in  1969, 
1 went  to  the  Studio  School.  Nobody 
messed  with  me  for  two  years.  1 imagine 
1 looked  like  a giant  porcupine  standing 
at  an  easel  trying  to  draw.  Nobody  would 
come  close  to  me,  but  they  would  say, 
good  porcupine,  don’t  shoot  your  quills, 
keep  drawing.  That  was  my  first  way  of 
going  public.  In  high  school  1 did  art 


MIMI  GROSS  & 


Helen  Miranda  Wilson  is  a painter  who 
lives  in  New  York  and  spends  long  sum- 
mers in  Wellfeet.  where  she  grew  up 
year-round.  Her  first  show  was  at  the 
Cherry  Stone  Gallery  in  Wellfeet.  She 
has  since  had  numerous  solo  shows  in 
New  York  and  el.sewhere.  Currently  she 
travels  to  many  points  around  the  world 
to  paint  outdoors  from  direct  ob.serva- 
tion.  This  spring  she  e.xhibited  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  John  Bergguen  Gal- 
lery. For  most  of  1 8 years  she  has  lived 
with  the  sculptor  Timothy  Woodman. 
She  has  known  Mimi  Gross  for  seven 
years.  This  conversation  took  place  in 
New  York  in  April,  while  Mimi  was  bu.sy 
producing  the  set  and  costumes  for 
"Matches."  a new  dance  piece  by 
Douglas  Dunn. 

M imi  (Jross:  Preparing  canvases,  it’s  al- 
ways helpful  to  have  an  assistant  who 
will  stretch  and  prime  them.  But  it’s  nice 
also  when  you  prime  things  yourself. 
You  get  familiar  with  the  scale,  so  that 
when  you  are  actually  painting  you  know 
where  your  scale  is. 

Helen  Wilson:  Doing  in-between  stuff, 
as  well  as  daily  chores,  accomplishes 
more  than  the  task.  The  reading,  the 


give  slide  talks,  1 always  try  to  say  what 
I was  doing  otherwise  when  a certain 
slide  comes  up.  1 give  a real  simple 
chronological  talk.  I usually  explain 
how  1 was  getting  money  at  that  point. 
They  say,  gee,  that’s  really  interesting, 
your  parents  were  giving  you  money, 
your  parents  weren’t  giving  you  money. 
They  want  to  know  all  about  it.  At  a 
certain  age,  that’s  more  useful  to  them 
than  art  theory.  Most  of  them  are  middle- 
class  kids  who  think  perhaps  it  would  be 
nice  to  live  the  life  of  an  artist. 

MG:  I had  a clue  because  my  father, 

being  an  artist,  taught  me  how  hard  it  was 
to  support  yourself.  My  family  gave  me 
an  understanding  of  the  lack  of  easiness 
of  being  an  artist.  They’ve  been  suppor- 
tive of  my  work. 

HW:  Like  you,  I think  I had  a clue, 

because  my  mother  was,  among  other 
things,  a painter  who  stopped  painting, 
while  my  father  was  a writer.  As  a child 
I had  my  own,  very  separate,  social  life. 
I grew  up  in  the  country.  I spent  a lot  of 
time  playing  with  kids  who  certainly 
weren’t  from  artist’s  families.  I had  a 
very  different  life  from  friends  I met  later 
who  came  from  families  similiar  to  mine. 
Here  in  the  city,  a child’s  life  is  very 


privately  the  way  other  kids  wrote 
poems.  But  you  went  to  high  school  here 
in  the  city?  I’ve  seen  beautiful  picutures 
you  made  when  you  were  15. 

MG:  I went  to  Music  and  Art. 

HW:  In  the  sets  and  costumes  you  made 
for  the  Douglas  Dunn  performance,  did 
you  think  it  all  up  and  then  come  to  them 
with  your  ideas? 

MG:  Douglass  and  I have  worked  to- 
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gether  for  ten  years,  and  I’ve  known  him 
for  longer.  He’s  one  of  my  favorite 
choreographers  and  dancers.  We’ve 
made  many  different  projects  together. 
My  background  was  in  cardboard  cos- 
tumes, mainly  face  front,  used  for  the 
movies  and  animation,  the  camera 
stopped  every  second.  You  stood  and 
waited,  you  sweated,  you  fixed  your 
makeup.  There  was  no  continuity. 
Dance  is  continuous,  with  endless  for- 
mal restrictions.  The  costumes  have  to 
be  able  to  stretch  and  be  washable,  reus- 
able. 

HW;  It  amazes  me  that  you  are  able  to 
simply  thrive  on  collaborations.  My  way 
of  working  is  solitary  all  the  time, 
whereas  you  do  it  both  ways.  MG;  When 
other  people  are  present,  there  is  a kind  of 
quasi-feedback  that  makes  you  feel 
somebody  is  looking  at  what  you  are 


with  wonder  that  you  could  just  ask  me. 
It  was  such  an  open  process.  I’d  never 
worked  collaborately  on  anything  visual 
before.  I’m  more  private,  maybe  too  low 
key. 

MG:  You  might  enjoy  it,  actually. 

Dance  can  be  very  low  keyed,  beautiful, 
with  a drawing  quality. 

HW:  1 did  paint  some  sets  for  the 

Wellfleet  Actor’s  Theater,  for  Paul 
Suggs.  I’m  so  gregarious  that  the  work 
made  me  feel  that  I don’t  want  to  lurk  at 
home  by  myself  anymore.  And  then  my 
whole  personal  structure  began  to  fall 
apart.  1 found  out  a long  time  ago  that  if 
I spent  just  so  many  hours  interacting 
with  people,  I feel  like  something  very 
wrong  had  happened.  There’s  not 
enough  time  for  me  to  feel  things.  Do 
you  remember  when  you  started  work- 
ing collabortively? 


even  though  I have  not  been  tempermen- 
tally  able  to  do  it,  is  that  in  New  York  it’s 
so  hard  to  get  to  know  somebody  outside 
.social  situations.  You  go  out  to  eat  with 
them  or  take  a walk  or  go  to  a play,  but 
you  never  get  to  act  with  them. 

MG:  My  relationship  with  Red  Grooms 
was  largely  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
we  worked  well  together.  We  both  liked 
to  work  all  the  time.  That  was  how  we 
spent  time  together,  our  way  of  commu- 
nicating. We  liked  having  people 
around.  What  really  started  our  working 
with  groups  was  working  on  movies, 
painting  sets  and  props  for  our  own  mov- 
ies. You  learn  how  to  organize.  You 
have  to  know  how  long  things  take  to 
make. 

HW:  I wish  someone  would  do  an  ar- 
ticle, not  a judgemental  article,  on  the 
difference  between  artists  who  use  assis- 
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doing.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  show. 
For  me,  the  performance  is  second  to  the 
process  before  it.  And  there’s  an  advan- 
tage to  meeting  people  who  aren’t  your 
chosen  group  of  friends.  You  can  have  a 
wider  mythology. 

HW:  The  first  time  I called  up  here,  you 
said,  “Come  with  me  this  afternoon  and 
paint,’’  because  you  were  doing  some 
set.  Nope,  I didn’t  come.  But  I was  filled 


MG:  Five  of  us  did  this  puppet  show  in 
Italy.  Five  people  traveled  with  a horse 
and  carriage.  We  traveled  for  eight 
weeks,  giving  a puppet  show  every 
night.  It  was  a little  shadow  puppet  show 
that  I had  made  up.  We  performed  it 
from  the  back  of  the  carriage,  and  a third 
person  played  a banjo  outside.  It  was 
really  beautiful.  Until  this  day,  people 
who  saw  it  remember  it  well.  It’s  their 
fantasy  memory.  I was  20.  We  went 
from  Florence  to  Venice  and  back. 

HW:  When  I was  that  age,  I was  a poet. 
Then  1 stopped  writing  poems  and 
started  painting.  A very  different  thing, 
but  I have  never  gotten  away  from  mak- 
ing a single  painting  like  a poem,  alone  in 
a room  or  outdoors.  Then  I went  that  one 
year  to  Barnard.  I was  still  trying  to  be  a 
poet.  I went  to  learn  Russian. 

MG:  You  picked  a hard  thing  to  do.  If 
you  took  English,  you  might  have  done 
well. 

HW:  I was  good  at  languages,  but  aca- 
demia included  requirements  like  chem- 
istry, which  I wasn’t  good  at.  My  adult 
life  started  when  I dropped  out. That  is 
when  I started  reading  in  order  to  educate 
myself.  One  of  the  reasons  I keep  think- 
ing about  working  collaboratively,  now. 


tants  and  artists  who  don’t.  In  the  thea- 
ter, or  in  the  way  you  and  Red  and  all 
your  helpers  worked,  it’s  seen  as  an  open 
thing.  But  a number  of  artists  producing 
today  are  able  to  have  two  or  three  shows 
a year  by  working  with  assistants,  and 
they’re  invisible.  I am  not  thinking  this  is 
corrupt.  Rubens  had  assistants,  all  the 
Renaissance  painters  had  workshops.  It 
was  a way  of  training.  But  these  days, 
people  don’t  usually  give  credit  to  their 
assistants,  even  when  they  do  most  of  the 
work. 

MG:  The  whole  history  of  art  has  to  do 
with  apprentices  who  learn  then  to  be- 
come masters. 

HW:  I would  think  it  would  be  better 
than  art  school  because  you  would  be 
doing  a job.  But  when  an  artist  has  a big 
show  coming  up  in  two  cities  and  he  or 
she  employs  two  or  three  assistants,  I 
wish  some  information  would  be  in- 
cluded in  reviews  saying  how  many 
hands  went  into  it.  There  is  an  onus  not 
to  do  that  because  the  art  maket  is  saying 
the  work  is  a unique  product.  I have 
known  a number  of  artists  who  were 
assistants  who  say,  while  they  are  work- 
ing as  assistants,  that  they  would  never 
use  assistants  themselves.  I have  never 
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used  an  assistant  for  anything.  It’s  not 
austerity.  I’m  just  interested  in  seeing 
what  my  limits  are.  If  somebody  buys  a 
painting  of  mine,  I have  done  every 
single  thing  on  it. 

MCI:  There  is  a big  difference  between 
collaboration  and  using  assistants.  You 
are  now  seeing  me  at  the  end  of  this  two 
week  binge  of  getting  a lot  of  work  done. 
One  of  the  wonderful  things  about  this 
recent  project  using  assistants  is  that  it 
was  well  organized.  They  built  things 
and  1 was  free  to  paint  everything  myself. 
This  was  a very  hardworking  crew  that 
didn’t  talk.  That  is  the  best  kind.  They 
were  all  just  working.  Two  guys  were 
roommates  and  one  guy  knew  the  girl 
who  recommended  all  three 
of  them. 

HW:  One  time  1 was  sick 

and  could  not  even  vacuum. 

Somebody  cleaned  for  me  in 
Massachusetts.  One  of  the 
things  1 loved  about  it  was 
that  1 had  to  be  very  clear 
about  what  I wanted.  I had  to 
assess  how  long  things 
would  take  and  1 had  to  or- 
ganize one  thing  after  an- 
other in  the  muddle  of  my 
mind  in  order  to  tell  someone 
what  to  do,  even  on  a simple 
domestic  chore  level.  But  1 
used  to  clean  houses  profes- 
sionally so  1 know  what  went 
into  it. 

M(J:  .After  the  fia.sco  at 

Ward's  Island,  where  1 made 
this  big  statue  that  after  three 
years  the  Sanitation  Depart- 
ment took  down,  because  the  hospital 
didn't  want  to  maintain  it,  1 thought  1 
would  never  work  with  anyone  again. 
They  thought  it  was  a liability.  Actually 
it  was  a woman  waving,  about  25  feet 
high,  made  with  PVC  pipes  and  other 
materials  like  cement,  gaterboard,  fiber- 
glas  and  steel.  The  rats  were  on  the 
grounds  while  we  were  working. 

HW:  Real  rats? 

M(i:  Manhattan  Psychiatric  Center. 

Real  rats  and  mental  patients.  A beauti- 
ful park  but  a terrible  place.  But,  to 
change  the  subject,  Helen,  I have  been 
curious  to  ask  you  for  quite  a while  and 
1 have  been  preparing  this  moment;  Do 
you  work  totally  from  memory?  Do  you 
make  drawings  for  your  panels,  for  your 
cityscapes  and  landscapes?  What  gives 
-you  clues  and  cues  as  to  your  memory? 
HVV:  1 go  out  and  on  one  afternoon  or 
one  morning  1 work  from  life  on  the  Ma- 
sonite panel,  then  that  becomes  the 
painting.  1 memorize  it  while  I’m  doing 
it  as  if  it  were  a piece  of  music.  If  there’s 
a cloud.  I memorize  it  like  a Chinese 
character,  plus  1 get  down  the  whole 


standard  of  light  and  also  the  structure, 
the  spaces  and  shapes.  After  that,  1 work 
from  what  1 have  down,  on  the  same 
surface  at  home.  No  photos  or  sketches. 
Except  for  my  nocturnes,  which  I memo- 
rize entirely.  Sometimes  I go  back  to 
check  the  profile  of  a mountain  range. 
But  a cloud  or  the  specific  quality  of  light 
— that’s  all  from  the  first  day.  My  friends 
who  are  realists,  like  Altoon  Sultan,  can 
go  out  day  after  day. 

MG:  As  far  as  the  content  goes,  your 
interest  seems  to  be  in  the  poetic  mo- 
ment. 

HW:  Well,  it’s  like  when  you  are  out- 
doors and  not  thinking  about  a cigarette 
ad  or  buying  real  estate,  or  anything  else 


that  people  generally  associate  with 
landscape,  such  as  the  fact  that  it  is  your 
vacation  and  now  you  can  have  fun.  It’s 
more  the  sort  of  moment  where  you  are 
obtaining  it  by  looking  at  it  intensely, 
being  in  the  present.  When  they  see 
something  beautiful,  people  often  feel 
they  can't  take  it  all  in.  They  feel  a great 
sen.se  of  sadness,  a melancholy  and  long- 
ing. because  they  cannot  keep  the  land- 
scape. I stopped  feeling  that  way  when  I 
started  painting  outdoors  the  way  I do. 
When  I am  there,  1 am  really  able  to  be 
there.  It's  not  a matter  of  taking  home 
later,  or  even  of  interpretating.  It’s  a 
matter  of  touching  it  all  with  my  eyes,  as 
if  there  were  a dance  going  on  and  1 step 
in  and  do  it  for  a while,  so  that  I don’t  feel 
like  a wallflower.  Taking  a snapshot  is 
not  enough.  But  you,  you  work  from  life 
too,  sometimes. 

MG:  I love  to  do  people  from  life. 

That’s  my  favorite  thing.  It  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  what  you  described 
about  landscapes.  Really  being  there 
with  that  person.  I love  the  way  every 
part  of  that  person  is  the  person.  Even 


drawing  clothes,  I would  like  you  to 
know,  if  you  only  saw  a shirt,  that  it  was 
Tim’s  shirt  and  not  anybody  else’s. 

HW:  Yeah,  in  every  piece  of  DNA 

there’s  a code  for  the  whole  person  phy- 
scially.  That’s  why  people  can  make 
babies  out  of  two  cells.  1 was  listening  to 
a jazz  program  one  night  and  a famous 
trumpet  player  was  saying,  “I  want  to 
play  so  when  my  momma  turns  on  the 
radio  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  she 
knows  it’s  me  without  anybody  having 
to  tell  her.”  One  part  identifies  the 
whole. 

Some  people  invent  out  of  their 
heads  and  are  satisfied  with  beautiful 
images.  Unfortunately,  there’s  a kind  of 
narcissism  where  you  don’t 
get  that  surprise  from  the 
outside  information.  People 
that  work  from  life,  and  look 
at  something  real  and  physi- 
cal in  front  of  them,  see  it 
through  a triangular  process, 
which  gets  them  out  of  their 
head.  I started  doing  land- 
scapes to  save  my  own  life, 
so  I would  get  away  from 
what  I was  thinking,  which 
was  temporarily  no  fun  at  all. 
MG:  The  ci// ifc  iar  of  art  for 
its  own  sake  is  that  things 
become  stale,  less  vital  or 
wanted  in  the  world.  Obser- 
vation broadens  our  imagi- 
nation. 

HW:  It  gives  a kind  of  re- 
freshment. For  the  same 
reason  I like  it  when  there  are 
friends  in  and  out  of  my  stu- 
dio. And  I don’t  mean  only  painters  re- 
acting to  my  work  in  a sophisticated  way. 
It  isn’t  like  I need  approval,  but  I do  need 
company  witnessing  the  fact  that  I am 
witnessing  and  doing.  They  give  me 
energy.  I can  number  those  people  on  my 
right  hand.  1 give  them  that  power  be- 
cause I trust  them  to  care.  Do  you  have 
anyone  like  that? 

MG:  I feel  that  Saskia,  my  daughter,  is 
very  like  that.  She  knows  me,  but  she 
also  has  a removal  from  my  work.  She 
doesn’t  mind  being  extremely  truthful. 
She’s  observant  and  accurate.  She  wants 
me  to  be  happy  with  my  work.  I love  her 
and  I presume  she  loves  me. 

MG:  I love  two  writers,  Kafka  and 

Bruno  Schulz,  because  they  both  have 
this  irony,  this  sense  of  humor,  in  the 
middle  of  the  worst  shit.  You  talk  about 
novels  where  people  don’t  seem  to  love 
each  other.  Kafka  doesn’t  even  pretend 
to  have  people  love  each  other.  He 
doesn’t  write  about  it.  Although  it’s  an 
existing  factor  in  human  life,  he  doesn’t 
concern  himself.  He  writes  about  people 
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who  live  without  love.  That  is  a very 
strong  modem  statement  that  he’s  illu- 
minated. 

HW:  I had  a shadow  cast  over  me  this 
spring  from  reading  too  many  novels 
where  the  characters  acted  on  each  other 
without  love  — novels  like  Maupassant’s 
Bel  Ami  and  Ford  Madox  Ford’s  The 
Good  Soldier. 

MG:  The  writers  themselves  certainly 

loved.  That  is  something  to  keep  in 
mind.  They  loved  enough  to  transcend 
themselves,  to  describe  other  people  as 
well  as  they  could.  In  actual  life,  we  are 
all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  profes- 
sional, well-known  person  has  trouble 
coming  across  in  that  direct  loving  and 
affectionate  manner  with 
people  close  to  them. 

HW:  There  is  a wonderful 
essay  by  Dr.  Johnson  about 
the  difference  between  the 
writer  and  the  writer  as  a 
person,  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween what  one  produces 
and  who  one  is.  I am  not  only 
a painter,  I am  a person  who 
paints,  wholly  accountable. 

I remember  reading  a novel 
by  Alison  Lurie  where 
people  do  love  each  other, 
and  a character  says,  “You 
get  the  first  thing  you  want  in 
life.  Usually  you  don’t  get 
the  second  thing  as  well.” 

After  I read  that,  I had  to  stop 
and  put  the  book  down  on  my 
chest.  I thought  to  myself, 
my  God,  what’s  the  first 
thing  I want  in  life?  I better 
get  my  priorities  straight.  I didn’t  imme- 
diately think  I wanted  to  be  a great 
painter.  I felt  I wanted  to  be  happy,  to 
have  a life,  to  be  a mensch. 

MG:  Do  you  feel  happy? 

HW:  My  norm  is  that  I wake  up  every 
morning  happy,  but  it  is  so  much  more 
complicated  a feeling  than  some  friends 
of  mine  seem  to  mean  when  they  say  they 
are  happy.  Usually  their  happiness  de- 
pends on  all  the  things  they  can  forget. 
The  more  things  they  forget,  the  more 
happy  they  are.  And  when  they  love  it 
seems  more  like  two  junkies  shooting  up 
together  in  an  abandoned  building  at 
midnight.  But  how  about  you?  Do  you 
feel  happy? 

MG:  I’ve  had  great  moments.  I had 

some  cheap  thrills  last  week  when  I 
watched  the  dance.  They  had  no  real 
rehearsal.  Then  came  the  first  perform- 
ance. The  lights  got  together  and  the 
sound  got  together.  It  was  a cheap  thrill 
which  I equate  with  a form  of  happiness. 
It  was  undiluted  happiness  for  at  least 
five  or  six  moments  during  that  perform- 
ance. That  is  a very  high  ratio. 


HW:  It  is  the  happiness  of  resolution 

after  hard  work. 

MG:  It  certainly  passes  as  fast  as  it 

comes.  Already,  it’s  real  life  again,  a 
sort  of  passive  time  in  this  one  week  until 
the  performances  are  over.  The  tensions 
were  focused  on  one  thing,  but  now  it’s 
back  to  paying  the  bills. 

A subject  1 meant  to  ask  you  about 
concerned,  not  so  much  illustration,  as 
images  with  words.  I thought  you  might 
have  some  good  examples  or  could  talk 
about  your  feelings  on  reading,  writing 
and  imagery.  Illustration  works  when 
it’s  not  literal,  as  it  does  with  William 
Blake. 

HW:  I hate  on  a gut  level  images  that 


need  any  kind  of  text.  But  1 feel  that  a 
correspondence  which  isn’t  linear  or  lit- 
eral, between  the  image  and  a set  of 
ideas,  can  be  great.  As  in  the  different 
pieces  of  a John  Ashbery  poem.  His 
poems  don’t  happen  one  thing  at  a time, 
they  happen  more  like  paintings,  all  at 
once. 

MG:  You  can  read  any  part  of  it  and  it’s 
all  there,  especially  in  a long  poem  of  his, 
“As  We  Know.” 

HW:  But  if  you  think  you  are  following 
the  line  of  the  poem  as  if  it’s  a story,  you 
don’t  get  it. 

MG:  What  about  Tim’s  work?  He  has 
made  images  that  are  transformations 
from  stories  and  myths.  But  it  seems  he 
digests  an  idea  that  may  come  from  a 
story,  and  it  becomes  a visual  idea. 

HW:  His  stuff  is  very  different  from 

mine.  He  did  a piece  after  Moby  Dick, 
depicting  an  exact  moment  in  the  book. 
But  sculpture  is  so  physical,  it  somehow 
does  not  seem  like  an  illustration  to  me. 
None  of  my  “diary”  paintings  are  actual 
moments  in  the  narrative  of  my  life. 
They  were  more  like  images  that  repre- 


sented my  memory  of  how  I felt.  They 
would  be  adequate  to  my  feelings,  but 
they  would  also  keep  the  facts  of  my  life 
veiled  from  somebody  else’s  surveil- 
lance. I could  hide  in  what  would  look 
like  an  actual  image  of  something  hap- 
pening. 

HW:  While  you  were  on  the  phone,  1 
was  sitting  here  drawing,  thinking  about 
what  you  were  saying  about  the  quality 
of  getting  to  know  somebody’s  face.  Of 
course,  you  get  a feeling.  I have  never 
drawn  you  before.  When  1 draw  a per- 
son, I am  looking  at  the  comers  of  the 
mouth.  The  most  telling  part  of  the  face 
is  always  the  line  that  a mouth  makes 
when  it  closes.  On  your  face,  it’s  so 
delicate  and  mercurial  that  I 
redrew  it  two  dozen  times 
while  you  were  talking  on 
the  phone,  mesmerized  by  it. 
I still  don’t  have.  You  know, 
it’s  the  beginning  of  my 
trying  to  draw  it  for  the  rest  of 
my  life,  if  I’m  lucky. 

MG:  Have  you  drawn  Tim? 
HW:  I have  drawn  and 

painted  Tim  so  many  times. 
He’s  very  easy.  He  has  a 
beautiful,  structural  face, 
and  he’s  a light  person.  Most 
light  people  like  myself  are 
indefinite.  I wish  I had 
brown  eyes  and  dark  hair. 
MG:  Alan  Finkel  has  brown 
eyes  and  he’s  impossible  to 
draw.  His  thoughts  are 
quicker  than  the  amount  of 
time  it  takes  to  make  a draw- 
ing. The  inner  thought  of  the 
person  is  changing,  and  the  eyes  reflect 
those  changes  faster  than  you  can  possi- 
bly draw  them.  Five  minutes  later  you 
feel  each  varied  expression,  each  one 
complete.  Until  you  know  someone 
really  well,  you  can’t  stop  with  a single 
pose  or  it  becomes  superficial. 

HW:  I loved  painting  heads.  In  ’74  and 
’75,  after  I’d  been  to  Italy,  1 did  one  head 
after  another.  It  was  very  compelling  to 
work  with  the  person  right  there.  In  a 
way,  it’s  a collaboration.  Then,  after- 
wards, you’d  have  their  icon,  or  effigy.  It 
evokes  them  in  a very  primitive  way. 

HW:  In  Catholicism  they  want  so  much 
the  image  of  a dead  person  to  still  be 
there.  Even  today  they’ll  be  a photo  of 
the  person  under  glass  on  their  grave- 
stone. It’s  very  interesting.  I think  once 
a person’s  dead,  they  evaporate.  The 
mystery  is  that  they  exist  in  people’s 
minds  and  in  their  artifacts,  but  their 
body  is  gone.  That’s  what  so  amazing 
about  people  who  are  alive,  when  the 
bodies  are  here.  But  when  you  have  an 
(continued  on  page  172) 
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ARTIST  TO  ARTIST 

PAU  L BOWEN 


Paul  Bowen 


FAl'L  BOWEN  is  u sculptor  who  lives 
in  Provincetown  yeurround.  He  is  rep- 
resented hy  the  Juck  Shainnuin  Gallery 
in  New  York.  He  also  e.vhihits  at  the 
Cherry  Stone  Gallery.  Wellfleet. 

TIMOTHY  WOODMAN  lives  and 
works  in  New  York  and  Wellfleet.  He  is 
represented  hy  the  Zahriskie  Gallery  in 
New  York.  From  July  26  to  August  13  he 
will  exhibit  with  Bernard  Langlais  at  the 
Cherry  Stone  Gallery.  Wellfleet. 

PAI  L BOWEN:  I was  in  New  York 

recently  and  saw  the  name  Woodman  on 
an  announcement  for  a new  show,  which 
1 went  to  see.  It  wasn't  your  work,  it  was 
your  mother's. 

TIMOTHY  WOODMAN:  Actually  it 

was  my  aunt.  The  only  other  member  of 
the  family  who  is  an  artist  is  my  uncle, 
George  Woodman,  a painter  fairly  in- 
volved with  patterns,  the  way  M.C. 
Escher  uses  the  same  principle  of  shapes 


that  interlock  in  different  rotating  orien- 
tations. My  uncle  spent  a lot  of  time 
mostly  in  Colorado,  but  several  years 
ago  he  was  in  the  Guggenheim  show 
sponsored  by  Exxon,  1 think  the  year  be- 
fore Jim  Peters  showed  at  the  Guggen- 
heim. 

PB:  Did  your  aunt  and  uncle  have  any 
connection  with  how  you  started  as  a 
sculptor? 

TW:  They  lived  in  Colorado  and  I grew 
up  in  New  Hampshire.  I never  visited 
them  and  they  were  just  not  around  much 
as  I grew  up. 

PB:  And  so  you  didn’t  even  have  a long 
distance  fantasy  about  them? 

TW:  No,  it’s  only  been  in  the  last  few 
years  that  I’ve  gotten  to  know  them. 

PB:  Ah,  that  is  curious.  Is  there  perhaps 
someone  a generation  back  in  the  family 
who  was  an  artist? 

TW:  No.  My  family  is  an  old  New 

England  family,  thoroughly  prosaic.  My 
father  was  a businessman  and  my  mother 


took  care  of  the  family. 

PB:  Did  your  introduction  to  sculpture 
have  any  childhood  origins,  or  did  it 
simply  start  much  later? 

TW:  I don’t  think  children  worry  about 
whether  what  they  are  doing  is  art.  That 
distinction  is  not  important  for  kids.  I 
think  the  concept  of  art  is  a grown-up’s 
concept. 

PB:  I can’t  agree  with  that. 

TW:  When  I was  a child  I lived  near  my 
grandparents.  I’m  not  sure  my  grand- 
mother intended  me  to  become  an  artist, 
but  she  was  the  one  who  took  me  on  trips 
to  Boston,  took  me  to  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  took  me  to  the  Symphony, 
when  I was  quite  small.  I was  five  or  six 
years  old.  She  took  me  to  the  Peabody 
Museum  and  to  the  Science  Museum 
and,  you  know,  those  trips  were  impor- 
tant, otherwise  it  wouldn’t  really  have 
happened  for  me.  When  I was  a young- 
ster and  I would  go  to  museums.  I’d  see 
beautiful  paintings  or  sculptures.  I had 
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no  understanding  that  these  things  were 
the  products  of  people’s  lives,  that 
people  spent  their  lives  creating  these 
things  and  preparing  themselves  to  cre- 
ate these  things.  I had  no  connection 
with  the  person.  Even  having  art  teach- 
ers in  school  didn’t  make  that  connec- 
tion for  me.  It  wasn’t  until  1 went  to  high 
school  that  I understood  that  art  itself 
could  be  a vocation,  because  I met  a 
teacher  who  did  his  own  work  and  had 
his  own  studio.  I think  that  really  is  quite 
rare  on  the  high  school  level.  And  when 
I saw  his  studio  and  got  to  know  him  a 
bit,  it  dawned  on  me  that  this  is  a way  one 
could  spend  one’s  life.  At  that  point  the 
idea  of  becoming  an  artist  grew.  Before 
that  I had  only  loved  making  kites,  boats 
or  airplanes. 

PB:  Have  you  kept  any  of  those  things? 
TW:  There  was  nothing  original  about 
that  stuff. 

PB:  You  might  have  kept  them  out  of 
nostalgia. 
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TW:  When  you  look  at  other  artist’s 

background,  there  is  nothing  original 
about  mine.  I was  a solitary  little  person. 
I spent  a lot  of  time  doing  these  things, 
maybe  to  entertain  myself,  not  knowing 
1 was  enacting  the  cliche'  of  the  intro- 
verted artist. 

PB:  There  are  reasons  that  we  do  what 
we  do.  These  things  have  roots.  More 
often  than  not,  the  roots  are  back  in 
childhood,  someplace.  The  thing  about 
your  grandmother:  presumably  she  had 

done  for  your  uncle  what  she  later  did  for 
you. 

TW:  I think  so.  She  had  a certain  feeling 
for  culture  and  aesthetics.  She  took  it 
upon  herself  to  make  sure  she  passed  that 
on. 

PB:  That’s  great.  Did  she  have  a feeling 
for  music  or  literature'? 

TW:  She  read,  1 know,  but  1 was  too 

young  to  engage  her.  She  could  take  my 
ami  and  say,  “Look  at  these  things,’’  but 
we  didn’t  discuss  War  and  Peace.  She 
was  quite  an  authority  on  antique  furni- 
ture. She  had  a collection  and  was  very 
learned,  so  in  a .sense,  for  me,  she  repre- 
sented a respect  for  the  past. 

PB:  Is  she  still  alive? 

TW:  She  died  some  time  ago,  before  I 
had  a career  as  an  artist.  It’s  too  bad, 
because  1 think  she’d  be  interested. 

PB:  It  sounds  like  she  would  be.  What 
happened  after  that? 

TW:  It  wasn’t  all  that  complicated  for 
me  to  decide  what  my  vocation  would 
be.  I wasn’t  outstanding  in  anything  else 
and  I wasn’t  cut  out  for  most  things 
academic.  Not  going  to  medical  school 
never  caused  a big  hue  and  cry  from 
anyone.  1 wanted  to  pursue  my  art  edu- 
cation. 1 spent  a year  at  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design,  taking  half  studio 
credits  and  half  academic  credits.  The 
studio  credits  were  wonderful,  but  the 
other  half  did  not  seem  that  satisfying  or 


substantial  to  me.  I began  to  realize  that 
the  important  part  of  my  college  educa- 
tion may  not  be  the  studio  courses.  The 
opportunity  of  going  to  college  is  the 
opportunity  to  take  history  and  literature 
and  courses  in  things  you  are  not  going  to 
get  anywhere  else.  1 transferred  to  Cor- 
nell. As  far  as  1 could  see,  it  was  the  only 
large  university  within  the  area  I wished 
to  be  in,  and  also  offered  a degree  pro- 
gram in  fine  arts.  I was  very  happy  with 
the  resources  there.  Then  I went  to  gradu- 
ate .school  at  Yale. 

PB:  Where  did  you  decide  you  would 
make  sculpture,  as  opposed  to  another 
aspect  of  fine  art? 

TW:  From  the  beginning,  even  in  high 
school,  1 concentrated  on  sculpture.  The 
high  school  teacher  1 mentioned  as  a 
model  was  also  a sculptor,  but  I think  that 
is  more  coincidence  than  influence. 
From  the  very  beginning,  the  whole  idea 
was  to  create  things  with  your  hands. 
Putting  pigment  on  canvas  with  a brush 
never  satisfied  me. 

PB:  What  sort  of  sculpture  were  you 

doing? 

TW:  It  didn’t  look  like  the  work  I do 
now.  I’ve  always  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  for  somebody  to  curate  a show 
of  contemporary  artists  which  included 
samples  of  their  school  work.  I forgot  to 
interject  in  listing  my  education  that  I 
was  very  fortunate  to  be  able  to  go  to  the 
Skowhegan  School  the  summer  after  I 
graduated  from  high  school.  I was 
probably  the  youngest  person  there.  I 
may  have  gotten  more  out  of  it  than  some 
of  the  people  who  had  more  right  to  be 
there.  It  gave  me  a look  at  all  the  possi- 
bilities in  other  people’s  work  at  quite  an 
impressionable  age.  Later  on,  after 
spending  years  doing  your  own  work, 
those  impressions  have  less  impact.  At 
that  point,  I was  learning  about  materi- 
als, I was  learning  about  techniques,  all 
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of  which  are  very  necessary.  There  was 
a student  at  Skowhegan  who  was  doing 
relief  sculptures.  Something  about  it 
took  root  in  my  mind,  and  from  then  on  it 
became  the  focus  around  which  my  work 
has  grown  ever  since.  So,  in  school,  no, 
my  work  didn’t  look  like  my  present 
work,  because  I wasn’t  using  metal  or 
planar  materials.  1 was  using  clay  and 
plaster  and  my  work  had  an  Italian  Ren- 
aissance kind  of  look.  I was  interested  in 
Donatello  and  Ghiberti,  fascinated  by 
the  possibilities  in  relief  sculpture  of 
illusion.  Dealing  with  a flat  plane,  you 
can  create  effects  of  illusion  of  perspec- 
tive, and  scale,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
you  are  actually  creating  a three-dimen- 
sional object,  with  actual  volume.  It  was 
a wonderful  magic  thing,  just  loaded 
with  potential. 

PB:  So  you  were  making  figures. 

TW:  Not  necessarily  always  figures,  but 
the  work  was  never  abstract.  I was 
making  things  you  could  recognize,  inte- 
riors, some  landscapes.  It  seemed  that  if 
you  were  going  to  use  this  format  where 
you  could  create  illusion  you  would 
shortchange  yourself  by  doing  an  ab- 
stract thing.  1 wanted  to  utilize  the  illu- 
sion. 

PB:  What  was  your  awareness  of  what 
else  was  possible,  what  else  was  going 
on? 

TW:  The  heyday  of  minimalism,  par- 

ticularly in  sculpture,  may  have  passed, 
but  it  certainly  wasn’t  dead.  I think  I was 
bucking  the  prevalent  attitude  in  sculp- 
ture at  the  time.  1 was  aware  of  what  was 
contemporary  in  sculpture.  Figurative 
relief  sculptures  certainly  didn’t  flood 
the  art  scene.  If  you  go  way  back  and 
take  as  your  inspiration  someone  like 
Donatello,  who  was  deeply  involved 
with  the  humanity  of  his  subject  matter, 
you  would  have  to  be  a person  more 
brilliant  than  me  to  be  inspired  by 
Donatello,  yet  create  completely  ab- 


stractly. 

PB:  The  humanity,  rather  than  abstract 
qualities,  appealed  to  you? 

TW:  The  humanity  is  certainly  the  focus 
of  my  work  now.  Before,  I think  I was 
more  excited  about  perspective  and 
space.  I was  in  school,  learning  about 
those  things  in  a technical  way.  You 
could  study  perspective  and  discuss  dif- 
ferent theories,  but  what  could  you  dis- 
cuss about  humanity? 

PB:  Oh,  I don’t  know!  At  that  time,  the 
end  of  the  60s  and  the  early  70s  were  a 
time  when  Vietnam  was  still  going  on. 
In  France  there  was  virtually  an  over- 
throw of  the  government. 

TW:  To  me,  there  is  a split  between 

philosophy  and  politics,  and  the  events 
you  mention  were  political.  I don’t  have 
the  skill  to  incorporate  philosophy  into 
my  work.  1 work  realistically,  the  subject 
is  really  where  the  work  all  starts.  When 
I conceive  a piece,  it  begins,  in  my  mind, 
as  someone  doing  this  or  people  in- 
volved in  this  or  someone  involved  in 
such  and  such  a situation.  Then  1 do  a 
little  drawing. 

PB:  The  one  I saw  in  your  sketchbook 
was  little,  only  about  two  inches  high. 
TW:  They  are  very  small.  They  are 

really  just  to  get  the  image  on  the  page 
without  making  a blueprint  for  a sculp- 
ture. For  my  large  pieces,  I do 
maquettes. 

PB:  Made  of  paper. 

TW:  Heavy  paper  which  I can  manipu- 
late similar  to  the  way  I manipulate  metal 
on  a larger  scale.  I spend  five  per  cent  of 
my  time  making  the  initial  sketch  and  the 
maquette,  if  that  much  time.  Most  of  the 
time  is  spent,  you  know,  agonizing  about 
the  shape  of  a sleeve  which  has  ceased  to 
be  a sleeve  and  has  become  a devilish 
form  which  I just  can’t  get  right.  Or,  the 
particular  color  of  someone’s  pant  leg 
may  be  the  wrong  color  and  1 am  trying 
to  get  the  color  right,  not  thinking  about 


the  fact  that  it  is  a pant  leg.  I’m  sensitive 
about  this  issue  because  it  took  review- 
ers quite  a while  to  mention  anything 
beyond  the  story  element  of  my  work. 
PB:  The  illusionism  in  some  of  your 

work  is  almost  shocking.  The  new  one  in 
your  studio,  the  jockey  going  through  the 
weighing  room,  is  staggering.  From 
where  1 am  sitting,  there  is  absolutely  no 
visible  structure.  In  virtually  all  your 
pieces,  you  only  see  the  supports  when 
you  step  to  one  side.  Otherwise,  the 
figures  are  articulated  in  space  physi- 
cally as  extraordinary  illusions.  1 also 
notice  that  even  the  rivets  holding  the 
aluminum  really  disappear,  whereas  1 
remember  some,  not  long  ago,  with  the 
rivets  very  prominent. 

TW:  That  probably  has  to  do  with  the 
scale  of  the  piece,  since  the  pieces  now 
are  larger  than  they’ve  been  in  the  past. 
My  only  conscious  decisions  about  the 
rivets  is  structural.  In  terms  of  design, 
the  rivets  can  go  anywhere,  except  in  the 
middle  of  somebody’s  nose.  I should 
add  that  when  1 was  in  graduate  school  I 
actually  built  a room  within  my  studio, 
which  was  pretty  big.  The  structure  had 
an  apse  and  a vaulted  ceiling.  1 made 
plaster  reliefs  for  the  walls.  But  1 had 
vastly  underestimated  the  effects  of 
scale  and  light,  so,  in  formal  terms,  it 
wasn't  particularly  successful.  What 
was  exciting  was  to  do  things  incorpo- 
rated on  the  wall.  Before  that  I was  doing 
the  sculptural  equivalent  of  easel  paint- 
ings, using  a rectangular  format  to  make 
something  to  put  on  a wall.  When  I made 
that  room,  1 became  obses.sed  with  want- 
ing to  keep  that  feeling  of  making  things 
that  would  become  part  of  the  wall. 
There  was  no  way  to  save  that  room.  1 
mean,  you  couldn’t  get  it  out  the  door. 
PB:  Was  that  piece  aluminum? 

TW:  I put  a mesh  over  a stud  framing 
and  plastered  it.  I came  away  from  that 
experience  with  the  desire  to  make 
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things  that  could  be  pan  of  the  wall,  and 
not  set  off  in  a rectangle  that  could  be 
framed. 

PB:  Architectual,  in  a sense. 

TW:  Yes,  somehow  pan  of  the  wall.  At 
the  end  of  my  graduate  school  years,  I 
staned  experimenting  with  cardboard 
and  thin  wood,  using  planar  materials 
instead  of  plastic  materials.  When  I got 
out  of  school,  without  much  money,  I 
was  in  New  York  and  not  very  settled.  1 
wanted  to  go  funher  than  1 could  using 
cardboard  as  a material,  so  I staned  using 
found  metal.  1 picked  up  old  signs  that 
usually  were  painted  or  weathered  with  a 
patina  if  they  weren’t  painted.  1 made 
things  ignoring  whatever  color  was  in- 
herent in  the  material,  until  1 became 
aware  of  how  color  affected  the  things  1 
made.  1 staned  painting  the  pieces  to 
counteract  the  problems  I had  with  the 
color  of  the  found  materials.  Once  1 had 
broken  the  ice  about  painting  them,  1 
guess  in  76  and  77,  I adopted  painting  as 
a matter  of  course. 

PB:  You  were  very  recently  out  of 

school. 

TW:  Yes,  the  painting  is  catching  up 

with  the  sculpture.  Living  with  Helen 
Wilson,  a painter,  has  had  a lot  to  do  with 
my  understanding  of  painting.  For  better 


or  worse,  I never  had  any  real  training  in 
painting. 

PB:  You  had  to  teach  yourself  painting. 
TW:  Yes. 

PB:  You  painted  your  first  pieces  in  a 
very  flat  way. 

TW:  It  was  kind  of  schematic.  There 
would  be  flat  areas  of  color,  with  very 
little  modeling.  I think  there  is  some  kind 
of  balance  between  the  form  that  the 
paint  is  on  and  the  paint.  If  the  sculpture 
is  simple  and  spare,  you  can  go  only  so 
far  with  paint.  I think  that  as  1 became 
more  painterly,  the  sculpture  had  to 
develop  in  complexity,  in  articulation 
and  definition. 

PB:  Here’s  something  I kept  thinking 

about:  you  and  1 were  in  school  when 

Phillip  Guston  came  out  with  those 

quirky  paintings  of  Klansmen,  and 

enormous  heads,  that  opened  up  the 

way  to  figuration.  1 remember  the 
uproar  that  went  on  at  the  school  1 at- 
tended. Did  that  make  an  impression  on 
you? 

TW:  I followed  his  work,  particularly 

the  drawings.  1 don’t  recall  an  intellec- 
tual uproar,  but  that  can  be  ascribed  to  the 
fact  that  I’ve  always  been  fairly  solitary 
and  seldom  spend  much  time  discussing 
those  issues. 


PB:  Well,  1 wondered  if  Guston  might 
have  served  as  a confirmation  of  the 
figurative  impulse  in  what  you  were 
doing.  He  became  the  grandfather  of 
neo-expressionism. 

TW:  I’ve  basically  just  toiled  away  in 
my  studio  for  years,  and  do  what  I do.  It’s 
Just  temperament.  With  rare  exceptions, 
though,  I feel  that  one  is  on  the  wrong 
track  if  one  is  worried  about  whether 
one’s  work  is  current  or  politically  cor- 
rect. If  you  are  worried  about  that,  you 
are  spending  your  energy  in  the  wrong 
way.  Maybe  growing  up  in  New  Hamp- 
shire gave  me  rebelliousness  and  inde- 
pendence. 

PB:  You’re  a Yankee. 

TW:  I’m  sure  that  the  proverbial  Yan- 
kee independence,  with  its  suspicion  of 
outsiders  and  provincialism  and  back- 
wardness and  resistance  to  change,  in- 
fluenced me  less  than  other  artists  and 
their  work.  1 just  seem  to  be  more  inter- 
ested in  historical  figures  as  models,  but 
that’s  different  from  saying  I am  not 
interested  in  contemporary  art.  Because 
I am  very  interested  in  contemporary  art 
and  1 follow  very  closely  what’s  going 
on.  That’s  why  I enjoy  living  in  New 
York.  To  keep  going  as  an  artist,  you’ve 
got  to  take  something  to  heart,  and  I have 
simply  taken  the  historical  to  heart. 

PB:  Yet  at  the  same  time,  the  subject  of 
your  work  is  mostly  current. 

TW:  Yes,  but  it  is  current  in  a kind  of 
regionalist  sense,  not  in  a Newsweek 
sense  or  a Vogue  sense.  I think  again  of 
growing  up  in  New  Hampshire. 

PB:  I have  thought  much  about  that 

aspect  since  I’ve  first  known  your  work. 
In  my  mind,  I have  this  image  of  whirli- 
gigs, of  little  men  chopping  wood  while 
the  wind  blows,  and  a Halloween-pump- 
kin-corn-on-the-cob-New-England  fall. 
It  seems  so  obvious  a connection  that  1 
almost  hesitate  to  say  anything  about  it. 
1 imagine  the  home-made  do-dads  you 
made  as  a kid.  The  life  of  your  work  is 
very  strong,  terribly  independent,  yet 
somehow  traditional.  Of  course  it’s  not 
the  art  of  .some  nutty  or  naive  outsider, 
but  a genuine  “everyman”  product.  Am 
I treading  on  sensitive  ground? 

TW:  r m not  going  to  spend  a lot  of  time 
helping  substantiate  the  connection  be- 
tween my  work  and  whirligigs  or  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  illustrations.  My  work 
is  a manifestation  of  subconscious  feel- 
ings. I don’t  sit  in  my  studio  thinking, 
“Now  what’s  the  best  illustration  of 
New  England  in  autumn?”  I do  think  it 
would  be  completely  plausible  to  want  to 
create  a representation  of  some  image 
that  recalled  the  tradition  of  one’s  up- 
bringing. I just  don’t  approach  it  that 
way,  though  1 may  end  up  at  the  same 
point.  1 don’t  believe  that  certain  things 
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happen  to  the  child  that  the  artist  is  for- 
ever playing  out  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  I 
think  you  do  develop  new  things,  though 
there  is  always  a core,  just  as  you  have 
spoken  about  memories  and  images  that 
absorbed  you  as  a child  growing  up  in 
Wales,  which  are  now  a part  of  your 
work. 

PB:  From  the  reviews  I have  read  of  your 
work,  I was  surprised  how  little  your 
background  was  related  to  your  work. 
TW:  1 think  people  did  pick  up  on  it,  they 
mentioned  a folk  art  quality  or  a toy 
quality,  but  they  may  not  have  had  a true 
understanding  of  the  Yankee  tradition.  If 
they  had  understood  it  more,  maybe  they 
would  have  written  more  about  it.  All  the 
figures  in  my  work  are  usually  doing 
something,  using  tools,  or  interacting 
with  some  object.  I guess  I’m  reflecting 
that  feeling  I have,  or  had,  of  making 
things  or  doing  things.  Many  things  once 
done  by  manual  labor  are  now  mecha- 
nized, and  have  disappeared  as  a human 
activity.  It  may  be  inevitable  to  be  drawn 
to  a slightly  older  time  if  one  is  looking 
for  images  of  human  activity. 

PB:  A lot  of  your  figures  wear  clothes 
that  are  somewhat  outdated. 

TW:  I think  there  is  some  sense  of  the 
past. 

PB:  Do  you  locate  them  in  a particular 
time? 

TW:  When  I decide  to  do  a certain 

subject,  perhaps  I see  it  in  a time  where 
the  action  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
person’s  life.  I could  depict  someone 
cutting  grass  with  a scythe,  but  it  is 
eccentric  and  quirky  today.  Thirty  or  40 
years  ago  it  wasn’t. 

PB:  One  of  your  pieces  has  a railroad 
worker  shifting  points  by  hand,  which  is 
completely  outmoded. 

TW:  It  still  occurs,  on  some  little  spur 
that  goes  to  a warehouse,  where  the  man 
would  throw  a switch  by  hand.  But  I’m 
not  trying  to  perpetuate  the  past  or  trying 
to  put  before  the  public  some  depiction 
of  an  agrarian  ideal. 

PB:  In  fact  almost  the  opposite  exists: 
it’s  far  from  being  the  ideal.  Probably 
what  prompted  me  to  want  to  do  this 
interview  was  the  peculiar  atmospheric 
quality  I get  from  much  of  your  work.  I 
have  tried  a number  of  times,  but  I am  not 
able  to  put  it  very  well  in  words.  I was  re- 
reading John  Russell’s  most  recent  re- 
view of  your  recent  show  at  Zabriskie, 
where  he  calls  you  “a  poet  of  near  catas- 
trophe.” It  is  that  quality,  of  catastrophe 
or  apocalypse.  Sometimes  things  go 
right  over  the  edge  and  sometimes  they 
don’t.  It’s  more  primitive  than  folksy.  1 
was  amused  by  your  piece  which  shows 
a bucket  brigade  and  others  saving 
things  from  a burning  house.  One  of  the 
few  things  which  are  saved  is  a painting. 


TW:  Some  furniture  was  saved  too.  Of 
course  you  can  say  things  about  a par- 
ticular show  which  you  can’t  say  about 
one’s  work  in  general.  You  could  say 
things  about  a particular  piece  that  you 
couldn’t  say  about  a single  show.  1 think 
that  the  “near  catastrophe”  themes  are 
on  one  edge  of  the  spectrum  of  my  work, 
with  completely  mundane  subjects  on 
the  other.  It’s  the  same  spectrum  and  I 
wouldn’t  hesitate  to  hang  one  piece  next 
to  the  other.  Many  of  the  pieces  involve 
people,  if  they’re  not  averting  catastro- 
phe, they  are  in  some  small  way  estab- 
lishing order.  Like  a surveyor  imposing 
his  transept  on  the  wilderness,  or  the 
piano  tuner,  purely  mundane,  restoring 
to  the  instrument  the  order,  the  sense  of 
the  music,  the  tuning,  without  which  it  is 
useless.  Just  looking  around  the  studio 
here,  there’s  a fellow  who’s  collecting 
papers  with  a pole,  loose  papers,  there’s 
someone  working  in  a beehive,  there’s 
somebody  panning  gold.  For  better  or 
worse,  and  in  most  cases  I think  for  the 
better,  the  figures  are  making  progress. 
PB:  One  of  your  figures  shows  a man 
sweeping  up  with  a broom,  sweeping  a 
broken  umbrella,  a skull,  a glove,  a 
newspaper. 

TW:  These  things  surface  as  the  work 


goes  along,  and  when  a piece  is  done, 
they  are  there  on  the  surface. 

PB:  I was  pleased  recently  to  find  this 
quality  of  restitution,  an  element  of  hope, 
which  I guess  I hadn’t  seen  before.  I had 
seen  the  humor,  but  I saw  that  as  black 
humor. 

TW:  It  is  interesting  to  talk  generally 

like  this,  but  in  a sense  it  is  a lie,  because 
you  do  one  sculpture  at  at  time.  You  are 
not  out  to  add  another  soldier  to  the  ranks 
of  your  troops,  amassed  as  an  idea.  It  just 
adds  up.  That’s  the  frightening  thing. 
All  one’s  efforts  add  up,  but  it’s  really 
one  sculpture  at  a time. 

PB:  What  painters  or  sculptors  or  par- 
ticular people  do  you  feel  spiritually  akin 
to? 

TW:  I see  a lot  of  work  by  different 

people  which  I like,  but  I don’t  ally 
myself  with  it.  We’ve  talked  about  the 
Italian  Renaissance  figures.  Somehow 
that  period,  the  1400s  and  the  1500s, 
interests  me  as  a period  of  marvelous 
technical  expertise  in  many  mediums.  It 
was  also  a period  of  sincere  and  deep 
concerns  about  subject  matter.  But  the 
late  Renaissance,  the  Baroque  and 
Mannerist  periods,  were  periods  in 
which  subject  matter  became  less  criti- 
( continued  on  page  17 1) 
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ASSOCIATK^^ 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 

115  BRADFORD  STREET 

PROVINCETOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS  02657 

(508)  487-3787 

PHYLLIS  TEMPLE 

RUTH  GILBERT 

115  Bradford  Street 

P.O.  Box  618,  Provincetown,  MA  02657 

(617)  487-1208 
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SHANK  PAINTER  PRINTING  COMPANY 


PRINTERS  FOR  PROVINCETOWN 
AND  THE  ARTS 

QUALITY  OFFSET  PRINTING  • FOUR-COLOR  ART  CATALOGS 
COMPUTERIZED  PHOTO-TYPESETTING  • PHOTOCOPYING 
Featuring  “The  Fastest  Xerox  Machine  In  Town”  with  automatic  collating  & stapling 

SHANK  PAINTER  ROAD  • PROVINCETOWN  • 487-1709  • MONDAY- FRIDAY,  9 AM  TO  5 PM 


6RVDE.N  AMO  SULLIVAN  S066£ST5  StoO  PHOTOGRAPH 
ALL  youR  VALUABLES  IN  CASE  VOO  MOST  MAKE  AN 
INSOR/V^CE  claim. 


And,  be  sure  you  have  proper  insurance  protection 
to  begin  with!  We  can’t  protect  your  most  treasured 
possessions  from  loss.  No  one  can.  But  we  can  make 
sure  you  don’t  suffer  a financial  loss  if  some  misfortune 
does  occur  — by  providing  the  right  kind  of  insurance 
coverage  for  the  most  reasonable  cost.  Call  us  today. 

Bryden  & Sullivan 
Insurance  Agency 

Route  6A,  North  Truro,  MA  02652  Tel:  487-3510 
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SNOW  REALTY 
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Ste^r  //?^  True  Course  with  . . . 


YOUR  PROFESSIONAL  ONE-STOP 
FULL-SERVICE  REAL  ESTATE  COMPANY 
serving 

PROVDVCETOWN  • TRURO  • WELLFLEET 

P.O.  Box  271,  Route  6A 
(Beach  Point)  North  Truro,  MA  02652 
(617)  487-0092 


INVEST  WITH 

PROVINCETOWN'S  OLDEST 
REAL  ESTATE  COMPANY 


IT’S  THOSE 
UNADVERTISED  LISTINGS 
THAT  WILL 
SURPRISE  YOU! 


SHI 

—^sedates 

REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS 
(617)  487-9550 
406  COMMERCIAL  STREET 
PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 


t=J 

EQUAL  HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 


IN  MA  1-800-782-6444 
NATIONAL  1-800-367-3167 


Mis 


DAVIDM. 

COLBURN 


REALESKTE 


It's  all  in  the  family 

David,  Marilyn  and  Paul,  Brokers 
David  III  and  Peter  J.,  Salesmen 

Please  consult  us  for  all  your 
real  estate  needs. 


491  COMMERCIAL  STREET 
PROVINCETOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS  02657 
Telephone:  (617)  487-0055 
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Nautical  Decorating 
Army-Navy  Surplus 
Camping  & RV  Supplies 
Diving  Gear  & Air  Station 
Ship’s  Salvage 
U.S.  Gov’t 
Chart  Agency 


Cape  Cod’s  Most  Unusual  “Shop” 


Discount  Marine  Suppliers 
to  the  Commercial  Fisherman, 
Small  Boat  & 
Yachting  Trade 
Special  Orders— 
24-hr.  Sers’ice 
Rental  Boats 


★ MARINE  SPECIALTIES,  INC.  ★ 

235  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown,  Cape  Cod,  MA  02657.  Tel.  (617)  487-1730 


OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 


ART  IN  ARCHITECTURE 


The  most  exciting  building  is  always  the  one  that 
I am  involved  with  at  the  moment  though  I have 
many  favorites  from  previous  inspections.  There 
are  so  many  wonderful  and  interesting  homes  and 
other  buildings  on  Cape  Cod  and  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  have  seen  more  than  my  share.  To 
each  examination  I personally  bring  a native  Cape 
Codder's  ingrained  respect  for  our  boisterous 
marine  climate  and  its  effects  on  the  structures 
around  us.  I furnish  narrative  reports  that  are  in- 
dividually prepared  for  all  classes  of  buildings.  I 
pioneere(d  this  service  on  Cape  Cod  and  my  work 
is  known  to  most  of  the  lending  institutions  doing 
business  here.  Firm  prices  for  examining  specific 
properties  will  be  given  upon  request  and  I will 
return  to  the  site  as  many  times  as  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  job. 

GEORGE  D.  BRYANT 

BUILDING  SURVEYS  AND  INSPECTIONS 

BAarch  — Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

473  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
Telephone:  487-0657 


Uninterrupted  54  foot  expanse  of  glass  directly  overlooking 
105  feet  of  sandy  beachfront.  3400  sq.  ft.  of  living  space  plus 
multiple  (decks  over  54  feet  in  length  situated  on  more  than 
an  acre  of  waterfront  on  Cape  Cod  Bay  in  Truro.  Private 
stairwell  to  beach,  3 car  garage,  enclosed  Japanese  garden 
for  private  sunning,  bronze  tinted  glass,  marble,  tile,  bedroom 
suite,  many  such  appointments.  $1.2m 

By  appointment  only  with  architect  Daniei  Suiiivan,  AlA.  For 
appointment  contact  Welifieet  Reai  Estate,  exciusive  agent, 
Briar  Lane,  P.O.  Box  739,  Welifieet,  MA  02667. 

Tel.  (508)  349-3961. 


WELLFLEET  Real  Estate 


SALES,  RENTALS  — RESIDENTIAL,  COMMERCIAL 


kent  edwards 

« I ),<  i*eal  estate 


89  COMMERCIAL  STREET 
PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 


k 
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POETS 

(continued  from  page  99) 

DEAN  YOUNG 

was  a fellow  at  the  Work  Center  in  1986- 
87.  This  past  year  he  was  a Stegner 
Fellow  at  Stanford  University.  His  first 
book.  Design  with  X,  will  be  published  as 
part  of  Wesleyan  University  Press’s 
New  Poets  Series  this  fall. 

Dean  Young’s  “Labyrinth”  takes  a 
suspicion  of  language  as  its  subject.  The 
key  to  the  poem  is  Young’s  constant 
thwarting  of  logic:  An  “if’  requires  a 

"then,"  doesn’t  it?  But  he  refuses  to 
complete  that  contract.  The  “shape  of 
thought”  in  this  poem  is  “stymied  light- 
ning,” “wan  fire.”  Unlike  mo,st  “ex- 
planations” of  poems.  Dean  Young’s 
"explanation”  of  “Labyrinth”  does  not 
deaden  the  poem.  Instead,  it  sends  me 
back  to  the  poem  again  and  again:  “This 
is  a protest  poem.  A political  poem  by 
someone  who  distrusts  all  politics.  The 
cliches  of  the  left,  the  cliches  of  the  right. 
The  problem  of  privilege,  privilege  even 
in  speaking:  while  she  spoke  of  the 

atrocities,  the  crystal  of  her  Rolex 
Hashed  expensively.  This  is  a poem  of 
suspicion  and  of  guilt.  In  The  Unbear- 
able Lightness  of  Being,  one  of 
Kundera’s  characters  thinks  about  the 
problem  of  joining  a protest;  even  the 
most  humane  position  becomes  reduced 
to  someone  telling  someone  else  what  to 
think,  becomes  totalitarian.  There’s 
much  that  I know  is  soundly  wrong. 
Examples.  I wish  all  there  was  to  it  was 
boycotting  grapes  or  writing  this,  sign- 
ing that.  Joining  the  correct  march.  This 
is  a poem  about  frustration,  about  mis- 
trusting slogans  and  cant,  about  not 
being  able  to  complete  the  sentence,  of 
failing  vision.  Diagnosis,  not  cure.” 


LABYRINTH 

If  sleep  did  not  adore  us 
with  such  innocence. 

If  they  hadn’t  spoken  low  in  the  next  room. 

If  it  hadn’t  sounded  like  kindness, 
the  way  the  ocean  speaks  it. 

If  I could  know  where  to  go, 
the  turn,  the  turn,  the  turn. 

If  my  eyes  were  not  a further  fluttering, 
my  heart  a shallow  dish. 

If  the  stonn  hadn’t  swatted  out  the  lights 
and  the  phone  rang  once  then  once  again. 

If  the  switches  worked  and  the  tools 
hadn’t  left  so  many  scars. 

If  the  promises  could  be  wrung  of  their  old  ink. 

If  our  words  were  not  a history 
of  what’s  been  done  to  whom 
and  our  ignorant  contracting: 
the  rape  and  slaughter  in  vowel  shifts, 
the  denigration  in  turns  of  phrase. 

If  the  grapes  were  not  cool  and  sweet  skinned. 

We  keep  coming  back  to  pain, 
its  rat-eye  glint,  its  emeralds, 
its  cities  seen  from  planes. 

If  the  shape  of  thought  were  not  such  stymied  lightning, 
such  wan  fire. 

If  we  bum  the  air. 

If  the  snail-darter,  the  smelt,  the  large-blotched  salamander. 
If  snowflakes  and  soot.  If  the  stars  are  swallowed. 

If  night.  If  night. 

If  there  were  a clue,  a ball  of  twine, 
a way  of  tugging  ourselves  free. 

If  we  keep  coming  back  to  pain. 


— Dean  Young 


(continued  on  page  146) 


AUGURI  E BUONA  FORTUNA 
to  the 

'Trovincetown  Arts'' 

May  you  Enjoy  Long  Life  and  a 
Continued  Interest  in 
Provincetown  Culture, 

Past  and  Present 


99  Commercial  St. 
Reservations  487-1279 
Closed  Monday 
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PILGRIM  MOnUMEnX 
& PROvincETOwn 
MUSEUM 


Tallest  all-granite  structure  in  the  U.S. 
Museum  of  Cape  and  Provincetown 
history,  whaling,  shipwrecks, 
pre-Plymouth  history  of  the  Pilgrims, 
and  much  more. 

OPEN  DAILY  9 TO  9 


WEST  END 
SALON 

Fashion  Hair  Cutting 
Jewelry  & Accessories 
Manicures  • Make-up 


BOOKS 
TO  TICKLE 
YOUR  FANCY 


Painting  & Sculpture 
by  20th  Century  Artists 

i 

i 155  Commercial  Street  • Provincetown  • 487-1872 

I 

1 

I 


246  COMMERCIAL  STREET 
PROVINCETOWN 


2^^  

""pciul  richards  hair  salon 
182  commercial  st. 


487-3500 

■ ■ £i  ; V- . 
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Paul  Richards, 
1948-1988 


PROVINCETOWN, 

AIDS& 

THE  MARCH 

ON 

WASHINGTON 


BY  FRANK  GIROLAMO 


At  one  point  the  train  stopped 
and  I could  hear  baggage  handlers  or  con- 
ductors out  on  the  platform  talking.  One 
asked  the  other  if  the  train  would  arrive  on 
time  and  he  said,  'Ah,  this  train  isn't 
getting  anyplace  on  time.  There' s three 
hundred  faggots  on  this  train.'  My  first 
response  was,  first  of  all  there  are  eight 
hundred  and  we're  not  all  faggots. ..There 
are  a lot  of  dykes  on  this  train. 


D.C.  was  asking  for  it.  Just  that  week 
alone  — the  week  of  the  Lesbian  and  Gay 
Rights  March  — it  was  business  as  usual 
in  Reagan’s  Washington. 

The  president’s  commission  on 
AIDS  was  coming  apart.  Its  credibility 
nearing  hard  times  with  the  resignation 
of  two  of  its  respected  medical  figures 
and  a chairman  who  was  seen  as  a mod- 
erating influence  on  the  views  of  other 
members  more  ideological  in  their  ap- 
proach. 

The  US  senate  voted  to  allow  insur- 
ance companies  to  deny  coverage  to 
people  in  DC  who  test  HIV  positive. 

Federal  officials  reporting  a dra- 
matic rise  in  syphillis  cases  warned 


against  a Reagan  proposal  to  cut  funds  to 
fight  sexually  transmitted  diseases. 

An  AIDS  handbook  approved  by  the 
White  House  urged  parents  to  stress 
appropriate  moral  and  social  conduct  as 
a first  defense  against  the  spreading  epi- 
demic. It  also  stressed  that  condoms  fail 
and  illicit  drug  use  is  wrong.  Comment- 
ing on  the  text,  Ted  Weiss  (D-Manhat- 
tan)  said  it  was  “fine  as  it  goes,  but 
totally  out  of  touch  with  reality.” 

Washington  had  it  coming  and  the 
marchers  were  on  their  way. 

What  follow  are  excerpts  from  con- 
versations with  members  of  the  Provin- 
cetown,  Massachusetts,  contingent  as 
they  recalled  the  march  on  Washington; 
Sixteen  men.  Fourteen  women.  Thirty 


voices. 

The  interviews  were  conducted  soon 
after  the  October  1 1 show  of  solidarity, 
and  as  quickly  as  I could  gather  them — 
for  the  immediate  response,  the  freshest 
recollection.  While  time  may  have 
turned  a heart  or  two  since  then,  it  has 
certainly  changed  the  numbers.  The 
quilt  mentioned  here  is  just  that:  a patch- 
work  of  names — 3’x  4’  panels — created 
by  friends,  lovers  and  families  through- 
out the  country  to  honor  the  memory  of 
those  who  have  lost  their  fight  to  the 
acquired  immune  deficiency  syndrome. 
First  displayed  that  day  in  Washington, 
the  quilt  contained  1,920  names.  It  tours 
twenty  US  cities  this  summer  with  3,488 
names. 


photo:  Marian  Roth 
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“We  went  to  the  march  to  feel  won- 
derful again  about  being  gay.” 

“Washington  is  the  only  city  I’ve 
been  in  that  seems  to  have  strict  business 
hours,  and  on  Sundays  there’s  nothing 
going  on.  No  bystanders,  no  tourists,  no 
commuters.  On  that  Sunday  there  were 
just  gay  people.  The  railroad  station  was 
filled,  DC  was  filled  with  gay  people. 
I’ve  never  been  in  a crowd  so  large  and 
felt  that  safe.” 

“If  the  numbers  were  large  enough, 
maybe  a message  would  go  out.  Maybe 
gay  people  would  begin  to  be  seen  as  a 
larger  component  of  society.  Yes,  he’s 
your  hairdresser;  he’s  also  your 
plumber.” 

“It  seemed  to  take  days  to  get  to 
Washington.  It  seemed  so  far  away.  But 
as  soon  as  we  began  to  gather  on  the  lawn 
for  the  march  and  Joined  other  Province- 
town  people,  this  incredible  sense  of 

A sign  of  the  times 


community  developed,  and  it  grew  as 
more  people  from  town  joined  us.  To  be 
with  all  those  people  and  sense  a connec- 
tion, a unity. ..I’ve  never  felt  that  way 
before.” 

“Waiting  for  our  place  in  the  proces- 
sion, we  had  been  dancing  together  for 
hours,  so  when  Provincetown  finally  did 
start  marching,  we  were  ready.  The 
gospel  music  was  in  us  all.” 

“The  cheers  were  for  us.  It  took  a 
while  to  realize  that  the  crowd  was 
cheering  for  us  because  we  were  from 
Provincetown.  Td  even  waited  on  some 
of  them.” 

“We  became  celebrities  and  it  was 
great  to  be  a person  from  Provincetown 
in  Washington.  To  hear  someone  yell 
from  a rooftop,  'Oh,  Provincetown!  I 
spent  the  best  weekend  of  my  life  in 
Provincetown!’  Even  better  was  to  real- 
ize we  are  a part  of  a larger,  far  reaching 

Photo:  Susan  Harrison 


community.  How  many  times  have  I 
said  we  are  everywhere.  Well,  now  1 
know  it’s  true.  Washington  gave  evi- 
dence that  we  really  are  everywhere.” 

“1  felt  a tremendous  sense  of  unity 
among  gay  men  and  women.  1 saw  a sign 
that  said  Straights  for  Gays  and  it  really 
touched  my  heart.  It  seemed  like  a new 
sensibility  was  reached  that  day.  1 won- 
der if  we’ll  feel  that  again.  I also  felt  so 
proud  to  be  from  Provincetown.  Gay 
people  from  all  over  the  country  identify 
with  Provincetown  because  it’s  the  place 
where  they  can  be  free.  Out  of  the  closet 
and  sexually  free.  When  the  crowds 
cheered  when  we  marched  by,  they  were 
cheering  for  us  and  Provincetown,  but 
also  a state  of  mind  we  represent.  It 
makes  me  love  living  here  all  over 
again.” 

“When  we  marched  by  the  White 
House  or  the  house  where  they  live  — is 
that  the  White  House?  — there  were  these 
Bible  thumpers  across  the  street  with 
signs  and  placards.  Someone  was  on  a 
bullhorn  repeating  these  messages  and 
telling  us  how  disgusting  we  all  are.  And 
he  drew  this  spontaneous  response  from 
us.  Everyone  started  yelling  “Shame!” 
We  kept  repeating  it,  and  it  got  louder 
and  louder.  Pointing  and  shouting. 
Shame!  Shame!  Shame!  This  guy  didn’t 
have  a chance.” 

“1  was  pretty  much  drugged  in  the 
'60’s;  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  march  or 
demonstrate,  and  I certainly  never  ex- 
pected to  get  politicized  at  age  40.  But 
when  1 first  heard  about  the  march  I 
thought,  'Oh,  yes.  I’ll  go  to  that.  Of 
course  I will.’  I didn’t  even  think  about 
the  horror  of  getting  there  and  back.  That 
didn’t  even  occur  to  me.  Now  that  it 
does.  Innovations  Travel — Shame! 
Shame!” 

“Shame,  shame,  shame,  and  he  was 
washed  away  in  a sea  of  non-violence.” 

“The  march  was  like  a stream  of 
consciousness  journey.  We  were  like  a 
giant  river  winding  its  way  through  the 
streets  of  Washington,  and  the  banks 
would  be  groups  of  different  sorts  enter- 
ing our  consciousness  and  then  fading. 
One  group  would  cheer  us  because  we 
were  from  Provincetown  and  another 
would  tell  us  we  were  going  to  hell 
because  we  were  from  Gommorrah.” 

“They  were  asking  people  to  be  bud- 
dies for  the  day.  I volunteered  and  ended 
up  with  four  guys  from  California.  One 
of  them  was  an  original  Marlboro  Man 
from  the  cigarette  ad  campaign.  1 was 
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pushing  a chair  near  the  front  so  I could 
easily  see  the  faces  along  the  sidelines. 
There  was  so  much  love  in  that  crowd. 
Compassion  and  tenderness.  1 remem- 
ber people  singing  ‘I  love  you’  as  we 
passed.  1 remember  Barney  Frank 
brought  to  tears.  A baby  in  a stroller 
being  pushed  along,  leading  the  PWA’s. 
Everywhere  1 looked  there  were  images 
that  will  always  be  with  me.” 

“Of  all  the  candidates  invited  to 
speak,  only  Jesse  Jackson  responded. 
He’s  a great  speaker.  He  pulls  his  audi- 
ence along.  It  wasn’t  a radical  speech;  he 
was  giving  us  what  we  wanted  to  hear. 
To  mainstream  America,  however,  a 
speech  containing  the  words  lesbian  and 
gay — and  using  them  in  a positive  con- 
text— might  have  sounded  otherwise.  It 
was  a far  limb  to  go  out  on  when  you 
think  that  there  are  large  portions  of  the 
population  who  still  consider  the  gay 
world  as  receiving  its  just  reward  for 
having  led  a sinful  life.  There  are  reason- 
able people  out  there  who  really  believe 
that.  And  that’s  what’s  so  frightening.” 

“A  friend  had  poster  boards  and 
markers  and  he  had  me  write  something 
on  one.  1 took  a quote  from  a book  1 had 
with  me  — the  only  sin  is  self-hatred. 
And  then  — because  I anticipated  major 
media  coverage  — 1 added.  Hi,  Mom!” 

“A  friend  who  knows  DC  could  tell 
there  were  hardly  any  locals  in  town  that 
weekend.  As  we  marched  I noticed  how 
empty  the  streets  were.  No  crowds,  no 
cars.  Nobody  in  the  streets  except  for  us. 
It  was  really  a good  feeling  to  know  that 
we  were  there,  in  Washington  DC,  and 
the  streets  were  literally  ours.” 

“I  was  curious  to  see  who  was  going 
to  be  out  watching  and  there  didn’t  seem 
to  be  anybody  watching.” 

“We  watched  the  local  (DC)  news 
that  night  to  see  how  they  would  cover 
the  march.  The  first  twenty  minutes 
were  about  the  NFL  strike.” 

“It  was  easy  to  see  that  we  weren’t 
perceived  of  as  a threat.  The  system 
decided  to  respond  to  us  as  if  we  didn’t 
exist.  The  media  didn’t  notice  us.  The 
police  kept  a very  low  profile  and  there 
wasn’t  that  oinkey  vibration  coming  off 
the  city.  And  so  it  happened;  it  was  an 
invisible  march.  We  were  visible  only  to 
each  other.” 

“There  we  were  — the  largest  num- 
ber of  gay  people  ever  assembled,  more 
people  than  there  were  black  people  at 
civil  rights  demonstrations  — and  I’m  not 


sure  who  noticed.  You  would  imagine 
the  impact  of  that  many  people  might 
have  meant  something,  would  have  sig- 
nified at  least  that  there  are  gay  people 
everywhere.  The  numbers  alone!  Imag- 
ine if  the  front  page  of  the  New  York 
Times  had  said  500,000  gay  people  were 
here  this  day.  A curious  omission.” 

“A  friend  who  lives  in  Washington 
and  knows  the  politics  told  me  that  in- 
variably the  numbers  given  by  the  Parks 
Department  should  always  be  multiplied 
by  two  or  three  — minimally  — to  get  the 
real  number.  They’re  given  orders  to 
underestimate  everything,  because  noth- 
ing should  — in  this  free  country  — be  per- 
ceived of  as  being  that  much  opposed  to 
the  powers  that  be.  Only  the  Washington 
Post  gave  any  sort  of  accurate  count  at  all 
(between  500,000  and  600,000).” 

“The  media  said  there  were  200,0(X) 
of  us  there.  There  were  200,000  on  my 
block  alone.  They  made  500,000  of  us 

T rying  to  make  a difference 


disappear  and  they  got  away  with  it.  I 
wanted  to  show  my  anger  in  a violent 
way.  So  when  I got  arrested  at  the  CD 
(civil  disobedience  demonstration)  I 
chose  to  stay  in  jail,  to  go  before  a judge 
and  make  a statement  that  would  go  on 
public  record.  Well,  mysteriously,  my 
case  was  lost.  All  my  papers  were  lost. 
I do  not  exist  in  the  blue  eyes  of  the  DC 
police.  I went  before  the  judge.  He  said 
as  far  as  he  knew,  1 wasn’t  even  there.  So 
I’ll  have  no  record.  A record  is  just  what 
I wanted!  They  can  easily  make  you 
disappear  in  that  system.  I did  it  twice 
that  week.  We  know  how  long  it  took  for 
blacks  to  get  recognition  in  the  media. 
They  sure  as  hell  aren’t  going  to  give  us 
any  for  just  one  Sunday.” 

“After  the  march,  I went  to  the  quilt. 
I was  physically  and  emotionally  ex- 
hausted, thrilled  and  excited  at  once  and 
then  seeing  the  quilt  just  tore  my  heart 
out.  At  that  point  I was  no  longer  with 
anyone  from  town,  but  at  the  same  time 
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everyone  1 was  with  1 knew.  We  were  all 
one  family  that  day,  and  at  the  quilt  the 
family  was  mourning  its  losses.  All  the 
friends  I’ve  lost  in  the  past  few  years 
were  with  me  there,  and  1 was  losing 
them  again.” 

“We  were  with  thousands  of  people 
walking  around  the  quilt  and  no  one  was 
speaking.  You  could  hear  people  crying 
or  cameras  clicking  but  nothing  else.  It 
was  a silence  new  to  me;  I’ve  never  heard 
it  before.  That  day  was  a time  for  new 
sensations.  That  may  sound  like  a flight 
of  fancy  but  it’s  true.” 

“The  ceremony  at  the  Names  Proj- 
ect was  a funeral  for  two  thousand 
people.  The  exhiliration  of  the  march 
faded  away  — replaced  with  a new  ex- 
treme — and  it  reminded  me  of  why  we 
went  to  DC  in  the  first  place.  We  were 
there  to  honor  our  war  dead.” 

“I  was  standing  beside  a woman 
who  had  lost  her  son,  and  she  was  wait- 
ing for  his  name  to  be  called.  When  it 
was  read  we  all  started  weeping.  If  the 
march  ennobled  us,  the  quilt  unified  us. 
I was  holding  people  who  were  crying. 
People  I didn’t  know  and  it  didn’t  matter. 
We  were  all  part  of  an  experience  that 
was  so  profound.  I don’t  know  how 
much  we  can  take  in,  it  was  so  much.  It 
was  a unity  that  we. ..It’s  a beginning  of 
a unity.” 

“Everybody  was  crying.  The  sad- 
ness was  everywhere.  I saw  leather 
toughs  crying.  I saw  an  older  woman — 
very  straight,  pill-box  hat  — probably 
.someone’s  mother.  She  broke  my  heart. 
I found  the  names  of  my  friends  and 
knew  that  if  I started  to  cry,  I might  not 
stop.  I turned  to  the  person  I was  with 
and  said,  T don’t  want  to  feel  like  this  just 


yet.  Let’s  go  find  Liberace.’  ” 

“Whoopi  Goldberg  had  this  photo 
session  to  finish  before  we  were  allowed 
onto  the  quilt.  She  was  with  a man  in  a 
wheelchair,  a PWA,  and  she’ll  probably 
get  more  mileage  out  of  those  photos 
than  that  man  will  from  that  chair.  I 
understand  the  importance  of  publicity 
and  the  power  of  celebrity,  but  I wasn’t 
wild  for  that  keep-out  attitude  we  were 
handed.  We  couldn’t  visit  the  quilt  until 
this  bit  of  show  biz  was  finished. 
Whoopi  Goldberg’s  compassion  rubs 
me  the  wrong  way.  Who  the  hell  is 
Whoopi  Goldberg  anyway?” 

“Washington  can  weigh  you  down. 
The  buildings  impose  them.selves.  They 
loom  up  — all  slabs  and  columns  — and 
make  you  feel  quite  small.  Then  think  of 
the  power  they  represent.  In  the  ideal 
sense  — and  if  that  power  is  a benevolent, 
democratic  power  as  it  was  perhaps  de- 
signed to  be  — it  would  be  a very  positive 
thing.  Compare  the  differences  among 
that  vision,  that  reality  and  the  gathering 
swells  of  people  along  the  sidestreets 
gathering  for  the  march.  Wherever  you 
looked  there  were  people  gathering  for 
the  march.  Assumptions  can  come  apart 
in  DC.” 

“I’m  still  having  a hard  time  putting 
the  whole  thing  into  perspective. ..even 
putting  it  into  words.  I do  know  right 
now  that  it  was  the  best  thing  I’ve  ever 
done  for  myself” 

“For  once  I didn’t  feel  like  the  only 
kid  in  the  playground  who  was  different. 
But  I never  dreamed  that  the  playground 
would  ever  be  so  big. ..or  so  full.” 

“I  felt  like  I was  running  on  apples 
and  adrenalin.” 


“For  instance,  just  seeing  so  many 
people  there  from  Toledo  meant  some 
evolutionary  leap  had  occurred.” 

“It  was  like  being  at  a huge  family 
picnic  where  everyone  liked  each  other. 
We  may  not  like  each  other  forever,  but 
there  was  this  camaraderie  that  I’ve 
never  experienced.  Almost  everybody 
was  gay.  It  was  nice  being  in  the  major- 
ity for  a change.  For  a day.” 

“I’d  never  seen  so  much  purple.” 

“God,  even  the  Krishna’s  were 
there!” 

“I  saw  a group  of  women  carrying  a 
sign  that  read,  Lesbians  for  Bush  in  ’88" 

“A  friend  from  the  Maine  contin- 
gent was  there  with  two  women,  two 
nurses  who  have  been  lovers  — secretly 
— for  thirty  years.  Since  high  school. 
This  was  the  first  time  they’d  ever  admit- 
ted they  were  gay  publicly  much  less  get 
political  about  it.  I wondered  how  many 
other  people  were  there  that  day  who 
thought — what  the  hell,  why  not  — went 
to  Washington  and  came  out.” 

“I’ve  yet  to  tell  my  parents  I’m  gay, 
although  they  must  know  at  this  point. 
Going  to  the  march  provided  an  easy 
opportunity  to  make  a clear,  non-threat- 
ening statement:  if  you  want  to  talk 

about  it.  I’m  ready.  The  ball  has  landed 
gently  in  their  court.” 

“There  are  some  moments  that  are 
just  not  describable...and  then  they  dis- 
appear.” 

“Kissing  and  hugging,  standing  on 
(continued  on  page  176) 
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PROVINCETOWN 

OFFICE 


Dr.  Diane  Dussault 

traditional  and  non-force  techniques 


A well-adjusted  spine  is  a work  of  art 


290A  Commercial  Street  • Provincetown,  MA  02657 
(508)  487-4188 


It’s 

SUMMER 
It’s 

PROVINCETOWN 
And  It’s 

m 80’s 


Dress  For  The  Occasion 


PROVINCETOWN  AIDS  SUPPORT  GROUP  • 487-9445 


HEALTH  ASSOCIATES  OF  PROVINCETOWN 

and 

A.I.M  MEDICAL  CENTER  OF  WELLFLEET 

have  merged  to  form 

OUTER  CAPE  HEALTH  SERVICES,  INC. 

We  continue  to  serve  you  as  a 
community  run  health  center 

Our  Offices  are  open  Monday— Saturday 


HARRY  KEMP  WAY 
PROVINCETOWN 
487-9395 


ROUTE  6 
WELLFLEET 
349-3131 


Our  services  include:  primary  health  care,  Women’s 
Health  Clinic,  family  planning,  dentistry,  ophthalmology, 
podiatry,  laboratory.  X-ray,  nutrition  counseling  and 
mental  health  services. 

MEDICARE,  MEDICAID  AND  BLUE  CROSS  ACCEPTED- 
INQUIRE  ABOUT  OUR  SLIDING  SCALE  FOR  ELIGIBLE 
UNINSURED  CLIENTS 

Call  for  information  or  an  appointment 

Our  services  are  supported  in  part  by  grants  from  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Public  Health  and  the  Public  Health  Service. 


LOWER  CAPE 

DENTAL 

ASSOCIATES 


TO  OUR  MANY  FRIENDS  AND  PATIENTS 
We  are  pleased  to  announce  that 
Dr.  Cheryl  L.  Andrews  is  assuming 
ownership  of  our  Provincetown  office. 
The  office  will  be  conducting  business 
under  the  new  name 

Provincetown  Dental  Associates 


Continuing  A Fine  Tradition 
of  Dental  Health! 


Provincetown  Dental  Associates 
Dr.  Cheryl  L.  Andrews 
Dr.  Thomas  A.  Kersten 
54  Harry  Kemp  Way 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 

487-9936 


Lower  Cape  Dental  Associates 
Dr.  Peter  W.  Milsky 
Dr.  Thomas  A.  Kersten 
48  Eldredge  Park  Way 
Orleans,  MA  02653 
255-0516 
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POETS 

(continued  from  page  138} 


MICHAEL  BURKARD 

was  a fellow  at  the  Work  Center  in  1978- 
79  and  1979-80.  This  past  year,  he’s 
lived  in  Provincetown  with  his  wife,  the 
painter  Mary'  Alice  Johnston.  His  most 
recent  books  are  The  Fires  They  Kept 
(Metro  Books)  and  Fictions  from  the  Self 
(W.W.  Norton). 

Michael  Burkard’s  work  has  in- 
trigued and  delighted  me  since  1 first 
came  upon  it  in  his  book  Ruby  for  Grief. 
Some  of  the  sources  of  that  delight  are 
immediately  evident  in  “Moon  to  a Far 
Planet.”  The  surprising  move  in  the  first 


stanza:  “Sweetheart,  enjoy  yourself 

when  you  detrain,  / I am  proceeding  to 
another  station.”  The  self-conscious- 
ness of  the  third  stanza;  the  ease  with 
which  Burkard  shifts  perspectives;  the 
way  he  both  raises  and  defiects  the  stan- 
dard questions  one  might  ask  of  the 
poem  — the  tension  that  creates/defuses/ 
creates.  I like,  too,  the  painterly  aspects 
of  the  poem.  Both  the  explicitly  pain- 
terly aspects  — the  speaker  traveling  in 
“3  different  shades  of  green  and  white,” 
and  the  implicitly  painterly  — the  shifting 


perspectives  and  the  odd  relationship 
between  the  speaker  and  the  world: 
meteors  have  “answered”  him,  the  trees 
are  his  “honesty,”  and  the  houses  “keep 
watch”  (I’m  reminded  of  both  Klee  and 
Chagall).  I’m  also  fond  of  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  “final  note”  concerning 
Tolstoy  and  Anna.  I’d  like  to  see  a 
workshop  wrestle  with  that  stanza.  Per- 
haps Michael  Burkard  would  defend 
himself  as  Antonin  Artaud  once  did  (in 
the  prose  poem  “Where  Others  . . .”): 
“Excuse  my  total  freedom.” 


MOON  TO  A FAR  PLANET 
1 

1 would  now  swear 
1 do  know  little  of  love. 

1 have  what  could  only  be  called  a 

singular  love, 

one  bird  instead  of  two. 

Sweetheart,  enjoy  yourself  when  you  detrain, 

1 am  proceeding  to  another  station.  Not  inferior, 
not  superior.  Just  another. 

When  this  thing  called  love 
shoves  beyond  the  singular  I lose  it. 

One  year  1 lost  an  illicit  magazine,  a pair  of  pants,  a rope 

and  the  old  one  dollar  suitcase  which  contained  them.  Attempts  to  trace  them 

were  nil.  My  attempts  at  love  are  for  better  or  worse 

not  so  untraceable.  Unlike  the  meteors  which  have  sometimes  answered  me 
they  have  left  tracks  across  the  sky.  There  are  many  tracks 
across  the  sky,  I know,  but  mine 
are  there  too. 

The  I is  as  autobiographical  as  I make  it. 

It  is  not  for  you  to  make  it, 

nor  are  we  to  decide  what  is  believable  and  what  is  not. 

This  will  take  care  of  itself. 

1 have  sat  in  this  one  particular  station  waiting  for  the  train  cars  to  couple 
and  uncouple, 

I have  been  traveling  to/from  perhaps  3 different  loves 

in  three  different  silent  countries 

in  3 different  shades  of  green  and  white. 

I have  sat  alone  and  with  strangers.  Sometimes  I have  taken  up  2 seats. 

1 have  never  sat  with  anyone  I’ve  known. 

I am  not  very  good  at  being  bad. 

1 have  no  content  other  than  that  given  me. 

Still  1 doubt.  If  the  towns  between  the  trees  were  to  explode 

I would  have  nothing.  They  are  my  honesty,  as  the  night  after  day  and  day  after  night  are. 
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It  is  the  amount  of  all  the  small  moments  which  seem  to  fall 
neither  into  night  nor  day.  It  is  all  that  is  unsaid. 

It  is  the  unbumt  desire  to  bring  the  same  quality  of  love  to  more  than  one  at  once. 

The  desire  to  be  the  city 
and  not  the  sea. 

The  desire  to  be  the  satellite 
and  not  the  trolley. 

The  desire  to  be  the  subway 

and  not,  god  forbid,  the  automobile. 

Especially  the  white  one  with  tinted  glass,  which  seems  to  come  out  of  nowhere 
and  an  average  but  indiscreet  looking  woman  climbs  inside. 

This  kind  of  singular  fact  astonishes  me  as  much  as  my  singular  love. 

The  singular  love  is  not  biological  enough. 

It  is  not  sun  enough. 

It  has  too  often  related  a version  of  unhappiness. 

It  is  loved  halfly  for  the  utter  laughter  it  produces  while  its  other  half 
ranges  toward  the  abject. 

It  returns  to  childhood  too  much.  At  first  with  amusement  (the  THREE  of  us  shoveled 
the  stars  back  into  the  snow) 

and  then  with  the  lonesome:  I felt  so  alone.  I sang  alone.  Etc. 

It  was  thin  and  frail  and  overcompensated  with  weightlifting  the  outside 
and  burden  carrying  the  inside. 

The  heart  is  so  tired  it  may  go  out. 

Above  all:  it  scolds  itself  too  much. 

This  singular  love  needs  to  have  its  hands  tied. 

A final  note:  I am  absolutely  convinced  there  is  no  translation  which  can  render 
Tolstoy’s  ending  Anna’s  life  with  sympathy.  I don’t  think  he  knew  what  to  do  with  her, 
that  he  was  very  angry  and  impatient  with  her  and  wanted  to  put  her  out.  It  doesn’t  work:  he 
himself  away,  him  and  his  singular  love. 

3 

Exactly  as  the  train  heads  west  instead  of  north 
snow  is  everywhere. 

No  one  is  arguing  about  the  discovery  of  Miranda,  moon  to  a far  planet. 

One  man  is  retiring  and  this  is  his  last  trip. 

I don’t  know  where  I am  going 
or  why. 

I don’t  know  what  to  say. 

I won’t  see  much  of  the  night  tonight. 

I won’t  see  your  face. 

I probably  won’t  argue  with  anyone 
or  complicate. 

You  said  to  me  how  different  the  houses  at  night  by  the  sea 

are,  I think  you  also  meant  houses  anywhere.  And  my  feeling  was  yes,  yes, 

maybe  they  do  keep  watch,  do  something  or  just  be 

something  that  would  never  occur  to  anyone. 

I take  wild  stabs  at  guessing  and  someone  might  say  I personify  too  much 
but  I have  this  inescapable  feeling  everything  is  trying  to  give  us  back 

to  them  and  to  us,  and  that  the  gift 
is  simply  to  be. 

That  we  end  but  we  don’t  end. 

That  I am  the  stranger  I have  always  been. 

That  we  are  all  beautiful  strangers. 


— Michael  Burkard 
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CONVERSATIONS 

WITH 

ART  DEALERS: 

THE 

CHERRY  STONE 


Joanna  Hickcox:  You've  been  in  the  art 
business  for  nearly  eighteen  years  now. 
How  did  you  come  to  start  a gallery  in 
Wellfleef’ 

Sally  Nerbcr:  We  came  to  it  through  the 
back  door.  We'd  been  visiting  my 
brother  and  his  wife  for  years,  when  they 
sjxmt  summers  in  Welltleet.  When  we 
gave  up  our  jobs  as  teachers,  we  decided 
to  live  here  year  round.  Then  the  build- 
ing we'd  rented  as  a studio  for  Lizzie's 
sculpture  started  looking  more  and  more 
like  an  art  gallery  to  us.  It  had  a storefront 
layout,  and  that  wonderful  northern 
light. 

JH:  That  building,  the  one  you  used  to 
have  on  Railroad  Avenue,  had  a long  his- 
tory. Wasn't  it  once  the  office  of  West- 
ern Union  and  Railway  Express? 

Lizzie  Upham:  Yes,  and  it  had  been  a 
biwkstore  for  a while,  and  also  a gift  and 
icecream  shop.  It  was  an  old.  old  build- 
ing. When  we  started  out,  we  sold  eve- 
rything — secondhand  books  and  rec- 
ords, antiques,  prints  and  paintings,  all 
crowded  into  the  front  room.  We 
cleaned  up  one  room  each  year.  By  the 
end.  my  studio  space  had  completely  dis- 
appeared. 

JH:  It  was  such  a wonderful  old  build- 
ing. What  made  you  decide  to  move? 
SN:  At  some  point  our  landlord  wanted 


GALLERY 

BY  JOANNA  HICKCOX 


Sally  Nerber  & Liz  Upham 


to  stop  having  a lease,  just  renting  from 
month  to  month.  But  you  can’t  run  a 
gallery  on  that  basis,  so  we  offered  to  buy 
the  building.  When  the  title  search  failed 
to  turn  up  a proper  title,  we  decided  to 
move  to  the  little  building  next  to  our 
house  on  Commercial  Street.  In  1983 
and  1984  we  only  showed  by  appoint- 
ment, but  starting  in  1985  we  went  back 
to  a regular  season  of  scheduled  shows. 
The  new  building  is  smaller,  but  you’d 
be  surprised  how  much  we  can  fit  in. 
LU:  We  don’t  have  openings  anymore, 
though.  The  zoning  won’t  allow  it.  We 
just  give  unannounced  parties  for  the 
artists.  The  building  on  Railroad  Ave- 
nue still  stands  empty.  No  one  ever 
found  the  title. 

JH:  When  you  first  started  out,  how  did 
you  get  artists  to  show  with  you? 

LU:  Well,  we  asked  them.  For  example. 


I admired  Jack  Tworkov’s  work  a great 
deal,  so  I simply  called  up  and  made  an 
appointment  with  him. 

SN:  We  were  lucky.  We  made  connec- 
tions with  people  before  the  Long  Point 
Gallery  opened  in  Provincetown.  And 
many  of  them  have  been  quite  loyal  to  us. 
In  fact,  Tworkov  wouldn’t  go  to  Long 
Point  at  all.  I think  he  liked  the  simplic- 
ity of  the  Cherry  Stone.  We  had  a very 
good  rapport,  too,  with  the  first  director 
of  the  Long  Point,  Edys  Hunter,  a per- 
sonal friend.  We  used  to  send  people  to 
each  other’s  galleries. 

LU:  I really  wanted  to  show  Rauschen- 
berg, but  we  didn’t  know  him  at  all.  And 
everyone  said,  “Oh  no,  you’ll  never  do 
it!  He’s  very  difficult;  don’t  bother.’’  A 
gallery  owner  who  had  mounted  another 
show  for  us  told  us  to  write  directly  to 
Rauschenberg,  using  his  name,  and  also 
to  Rauschenberg’s  main  gallery,  Leo 
Castelli.  That  did  it.  We  got  the  show. 
SN:  You  simply  use  the  people  you 

know  to  make  other  contacts.  Fritz 
Bultman  introduced  us  to  Motherwell  — 
even  told  us  what  time  of  day  to  call  him. 
We’ve  been  showing  Motherwells  ever 
since.  We  are  very  scrupulous  in  our 
dealings  with  New  York  galleries  too. 
We  .send  them  full  lists  of  everything  we 
show  and  pay  their  share  of  any  commis- 
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The  original  Cherry  Stone  Gallery 


photo:  Tamas  Breuer 


sions  very  promptly.  We  also  use  the 
Cherry  Stone’s  earnings  to  buy  inven- 
tory. We  bought  a series  of  prints  by 
Rufino  Tomayo,  early  on,  so  that  we 
could  add  him  to  our  roster.  A gallery’s 
greatest  strength  is  in  its  collection  — we 
keep  working  on  ours,  adding  to  it. 

JH:  What  role  do  you  see  the  Cherry 
Stone  playing,  as  a gallery? 

SN:  Showing  here  is  not  an  important 
step  in  an  artist’s  career.  A summer 
gallery  doesn’t  make  that  much  differ- 
ence in  the  long  run.  We  function  more 
in  terms  of  the  customer.  People  have 
more  leisure  in  the  summer;  they  can 
take  more  time  to  look. 

LU:  We  like  to  show  a mixture  of  people 
— well-known  artists,  members  of  the 
local  community,  young  artists  getting 
started. 

JH:  Some  of  the  artists  you’ve  shown 
early  in  their  careers  are  now  becoming 
quite  well  known. 

SN:  Yes.  We  showed  Paul  Bowen  and 
Timothy  Woodman  several  years  ago. 
Now  their  careers  are  really  taking  off. 
LU:  And  of  course,  around  here,  show- 
ing “local  talent’’  often  means  showing 
artists  who  are  recognized  internation- 
ally. 

JH:  You  talk  with  a gread  deal  of  enthu- 
siasm about  your  work.  You  clearly 


►- 


Sally  & Myron  Stout,  photo:  Renate  Ponsold 

enjoy  it.  What  do  you  find  most  chal- 
lenging? 

SN:  How  to  get  it  to  make  money!  When 
we  started  out,  the  antiques-and-junk 
end  of  the  business  kept  the  cash  coming 
in  until  the  gallery  was  launched.  When 
we  sold  antiques,  we  found  that  the  better 
the  things  you  carry,  the  more  money 
you  make  and  the  less  time  you  spend 
hauling.  That’s  also  our  philosophy  for 
the  gallery.  If  you  spend  more  money  to 
get  good  things,  the  return  is  better. 
Some  galleries  feel  they  need  a daily 
turnover  to  survive.  If  we  go  two  or  three 
days  without  selling  anything,  it’s  not  so 
important. 

Then  of  course  there’s  the  difficulty  of 
knowing  how  to  respond  to  an  artist 
who’s  disappointed  or  upset  about  a 
show.  And  there’s  always  the  question 


of  how  to  get  the  right  publicity.  We’re 
always  gambling  with  capital  too;  that’s 
hard  work!  Some  time  ago,  Lizzie 
bought  a Jasper  Johns  for  $5000  and  sold 
it  five  years  later  for  $16,000. 

LU:  1 didn’t  buy  it  for  that  reason, 

though.  1 just  couldn’t  resist  it.  Some  of 
the  people  who  are  building  second 
homes  on  the  Cape  now  don’t  seem  so 
interested  in  the  kind  of  art  we  show. 
Perhaps  they’d  like  something  more 
decorative.  In  our  show  of  David  Hock- 
ney, the  most  expensive  piece  was 
$9000  — people  just  shuddered  at  the 
price.  We  sold  one  piece,  the  cheapest, 
for  $900. 

JH:  What  was  there  in  your  past  lives, 
before  you  came  to  Wellfleet,  that  led  to 
your  interest  in  art? 

SN:  My  mother  was  a bookbinder  — that 
may  have  been  an  influence  — and  she 
was  also  very  interested  in  antiques.  My 
husband,  before  he  went  into  publishing, 
taught  English,  published  a book  of  po- 
etry he’d  written,  and  worked  as  the 
editor  of  “Tiger’s  Eye,”  a small  maga- 
zine of  literature  and  art.  The  woman 
funding  the  magazine  was  married  to  a 
painter.  Through  the  two  of  them  we  met 
quite  a few  people  in  the  art  world. 

LU:  I’ve  been  in  art  all  my  life.  I came 
( continued  on  page  1 75 ) 
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INDIVIDUALISM  IN  CONTEXT: 


ByJejfrey  Wechsler 

To  make  the  extraordinary  output  and  variety  of  modem 
artists  comprehensible  and  manageable,  art  historians  have  of 
necessity  accepted  a fomi  of  historical  triage:  a few  “innova- 
tors” must  suffice  to  exemplify,  chronologically,  the  barrage 
of  “isms.”  It  is  sobering,  however,  to  consider  the  many 
worthy  artists  whose  achievements  are  ultimately  over- 
whelmed by  time,  taste,  numbers,  and  a focus  on  “pure” 
stylistic  forms.  Therefore,  I have  always  found  it  historically 
proper  and  personally  satisfying  to  explore  artistic  careers  that 
incorporate  both  innovation  and  continuity,  that  create  new 
forms  and  techniques  along  with  variations  on  existing  ones, 
that  strike  distinctly  individual  chords  within  the  stylistic 
context  of  their  times. 

Encompassing  over  forty  years  of  recognized  creative 
achievement,  the 
art  of  Boris  Margo 
exemplifies  such 
a career.  From  the 
late  1930s  to  the 
mid-1960s  in  par- 
ticular, Margo’s 
art  was  highly  re- 
spected and  ex- 
hibited regularly 
in  important 
shows.  For  ex- 
ample. “Abstract 
& Surrealist  Art  in 
America,”  organ- 
ized by  Sidney 
Janis  in  19-34,  rep- 
resented Margo’s 
art,  as  did  the  Chi- 
cago Art 

Institute’s  1947 
show'  on  a similar 
theme,  “Abstract 
and  Surrealist  American  Art.”  At  Peggy  Guggenheim’s  fa- 
mous “Art  of  This  Century”  gallery,  Margo  was  included  in  a 
special  collage  exhibition.  From  1947  to  1962,  Betty  Parsons 
represented  Margo  at  her  prestigious  gallery.  These  showings 
demonstrate  how  Margo’s  art  was  accepted  within  the  most 
high-powered  venues  of  Surrealism  and  Abstract  Expression- 
ism, the  two  styles  to  which  Margo’s  art  is  most  directly  linked. 
Margo’s  technique  and  imager>',  however,  are  results  of  both 
intermittent  parallels  to,  and  variations  on,  these  styles. 

Despite  his  visibility,  his  many  technical  innovations,  and 
the  praise  of  his  peers  — and  because  Margo  did  not  “invent” 
Surrealism  or  Abstract  Expressionism  — Margo  suffered  from 
the  historical  triage  that  descended  upon  mid-20th-century 
American  art.  Two  personal  anecdotes  should  serve  to  make 
a point  about  the  strange  state  of  limbo,  of  simultaneous  respect 
and  neglect,  of  Margo’s  reputation.  In  1987,  I was  discussing 
lesser-known  individuals  whose  work  was  contemporary  to 
and  comparable  with  aspects  of  Abstract  Expressionism  with 
an  eminent  historian  of  the  style,  Irving  Sandler.  I had 
mentioned  a few  names  of  nearly  forgotten  artists,  when  Dr. 
Sandler  suggested,  unprompted,  “What  about  Boris  Margo?” 
1 was  pleased  and  surprised  to  find  that  such  a positive 


impression  of  Margo’s  work  had  remained  with  this  important 
art  historian.  Yet  this  brief  mention  of  Margo  also  reminded  me 
of  my  research  ten  years  earlier  for  an  exhibition,  “Surrealism 
and  American  Art:  1931-1947,”  for  which  I wanted  to  locate 

work  by  Margo. 
Many  gallery 
owners,  art  histo- 
rians, curators, 
and  artists  active 
in  the  1940s  and 
1950s  remem- 
bered Margo  and 
his  art  quite  well. 
None,  however, 
knew  where  1 
might  locate  the 
artist,  or.  indeed, 
if  he  were  still  living.  Stymied,  1 fell  back  on  my  resource  of 
last  resort:  the  Manhattan  telephone  directory.  Listed  therein 
was  Boris  Margo,  and  1 soon  was  visiting  a gracious,  talented 
man,  soft-spoken  and  modest  about  his  accomplishments. 
Margo’s  modesty  gives  this  anecdote  part  of  its  relevance:  the 
artist  has  never  been  an  active  promoter  of  his  own  work.  The 
discovery  and  public  recording  of  his  technical  innovations 
were  left  to  others;  the  artist’s  only  interest  was  creating  and  ex- 
perimenting. 

It  is  because  Margo  has  been  a tireless,  even  compulsive, 
experimenter  that  his  technical  and  formal  devices  must  be 
carefully  studied  in  the  context  of  contemporary  styles.  Like 
many  artists  of  his  generation,  his  imagery  proceeded  along  a 
path  of  gradual  change  from  naturalistic  surrealism,  to  surreal- 
ism loosely  based  on  organic  forms,  to  a semi-abstract  blend- 
ing of  shapes  and  atmospheric  hazes,  to  total  abstraction. 
Within  each  of  these  phases,  however,  Margo’s  sources,  im- 
agery, and  techniques  differed  significantly  from  other  Ameri- 
can surrealists  and  abstractionists,  and  often  were  produced 
with  one  of  Margo’s  experimental  processes. 

Margo’s  work  of  the  1930s  — whether  the  early  pictures  of 
precisely  drawn  though  oddly  juxtaposed  figures,  faces,  and 
objects,  or  the  amorphous  creatures  and  landscapes  seemingly 
in  varying  states  of  transformation  and  decay,  from  the  end  of 

the  decade  — 
could  logically  be 
presumed  to  de- 
rive direction 
from  the  well- 
known  coterie  of 
European  Surreal- 
ists, including 
Dali,  Ernst,  Tan- 
guy, and  others. 
However, 
Margo’s  use  of 
fantasy  and  tech- 
nical curiosity 
was  grounded  in 
art  theory  that  par- 
alleled the  classic 
forms  of  Surrealism.  Bom  in  Russia,  Margo  lived  there  until 
1929.  From  1927-29,  Margo  was  one  of  a group  of  students 
who  maintained  contact  with  Pavel  Filonov,  a teacher  who  had 
been  forced  to  leave  the  official  art  academy  in  Leningrad  due 
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to  his  radical  approach  to  art.  To  Filonov,  art  was  a result  of 
opposing  objective  and  subjective  forces,  such  as  intellectual 
analysis  and  intuition.  He  also  stressed  spontaneity  of  imagery 
and  technique; 
fantasy  and  ab- 
straction were  en- 
couraged. Bio- 
logical and  scien- 
tific concepts 
were  to  be  inte- 
grated with  the 
individual’s  artis- 
tic imagination. 

(Margo’s  ten- 
dency toward  semi-abstractions  evoked  by  natural  and  scien- 
tific phenomena  may  be  partially  attributed  to  his  exposure  to 
this  aspect  of  Filonov’s., thought.) 

Filonov’s  interest  in  personal  expression,  emotional  con- 
tent, and  the  subconscious  led  to  an  imaginative,  “surreal”  ap- 
proach to  subject  matter.  Just  as  significant  for  Margo  was  the 
impetus  for  new  ways  of  developing  an  image,  mentally  and 
physically.  According  to  Filonov’s  ideas,  ”...  the  creative 
process  moved  from  dot  to  line,  from  line  to  form,  and  then 
from  form  to  object  and  then  finally  object  to  the  essential 
subject.  The  ultimate  result  was  not  necessarily  as  recogniz- 
able form  but  an  expression  of  the  inner  spirit.  The  significance 
is  not  so  much  the  intriguing  parallel  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
surrealists,  but  the  working  procedure  of  the  enthusiasm  for 
which  it  provided  release.”'  Thus,  upon  Margo’s  arrival  in  the 
United  States  in  1930,  his  background  already  permitted  him  to 
create  fantastic,  surreal  imagery  several  years  before  Surreal- 
ism became  widely  known  or  accepted  by  artists  in  this 
country. 

In  the  early  1930s,  this  new  emigre  became  closely  associ- 
ated with  another  foreign-bom  artist  who  would,  like  Margo, 
later  merge  personal  visions  of  nature  with  organic  surrealist 
techniques  to  create  an  individual  style.  This  was  Arshile 
Gorky,  for  whom  Margo  worked  as  an  apprentice.  Gorky, 
while  searching  for  his  own  pictorial  idiom,  worked  through 
long  periods  of  self-imposed  “apprenticeships”  himself, 
copying  and  making  variations  on  the  styles  of  Cezanne, 
Picasso,  and  oth- 
ers. Margo  started 
studying  work  by 
artists  who  inter- 
ested him  as  well 
— in  particular,  the 
European  surreal- 
ists Ernst,  Tan- 
guy, and  Dali  — as 
they  began  to 
make  their  mark 
on  the  American 
art  world  through 
exhibitions  at  the 
Julien  Levy  Gal- 
lery and  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modem  Art’s  “Fantastic  Art,  Dada  and  Surrealism” 
show  of  1936.  The  former  two  artists,  and  Ernst  especially, 
captured  Margo’s  eye.  Paradoxically,  Margo’s  pictures  made 
just  after  his  arrival  in  America,  with  densely  packed  figures 
derived  from  memories  of  Russian  peasants  and  scenery  and 
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images  reminiscent  of  Old  Master  paintings  Margo  may  have 
seen  or  studied  in  Russia,  are  more  personal  “surreal”  state- 
ments than  those  from  the  latter  half,  which  are  more  dependent 
on  birds,  strange  vegetation  and  other  Ernst  motifs. 

Curiously,  while  mixing  his  own  imagery  with  that  of  other 
fantasists,  Margo  had  nevertheless  succeeded  in  developing  a 
“surrealist”  technical  procedure  for  which,  until  later  research 
indicated  otherwise,  Ernst  had  been  given  credit  for  using  first. 
This  was  the  technique  of  applying  decalcomania  (the  transfer- 
ence of  a liquid  medium  by  contact  and  pressure  from  one 
surface  to  another)  to  oil  painting,  and  more  specifically, 
employing  it  to  create  the  cmsty-looking  textures,  as  seen  in  the 
spongy  rock  outcroppings  and  moldering  beasts  that  inhabit 
paintings  by  Margo  and  Ernst.  It  now  seems  that  Margo’s  oil 
painting  decalcomania  occurred  as  early  as  1934,  whereas 

Ernst  first  used  it 
about  1939.- 
This  is  only 
the  first  instance 
of  Margo’s  inces- 
sant technical  ex- 
perimentation, a 
hallmark  of 
Margo’s  art  trace- 
able in  part  to 
Filonov’s  teach- 
ing, with  its  em- 
phasis on  sponta- 
neity and  the  link- 
age of  manipula- 
tion of  materials 
with  intellectual 
creativity: 

Each  brush- 
stroke, each  con- 
tact with  the  pic- 
ture, is  a precise 
recording  through  the  material  and  in  the  material  of  the  inner 
psychical  process  taking  place  in  the  artist,  and  the  whole  work 
is  a recording  of  the  intellect  of  the  person  who  made  it.  Art  is 
the  reflection  through  material  or  the  record  in  material  of  the 
struggle  for  the  formation  of  man's  higher  intellectual  condi- 
tion . . .’ 

It  is  to  Margo’s  own  credit,  however,  that  he  was  able  so 
consistently  to  work  out  visually  coherent  expressions  with 
these  experiments.  This  conceptual  nimbleness  in  suiting 
material  to  situation  stood  Margo  in  good  stead  in  his  first  years 
in  America.  Unable  to  afford  most  art  supplies  immediately 
upon  his  arrival  here,  Margo  took  to  clipping  photographs  out 
of  magazines  and  created  complex  collages,  teeming  with 
imagery.  He  made  a virtue  out  of  modest  materials  again  in  his 
series  of  scratchboard  pictures,  remarkable  for  their  scrupu- 
lous, veristic  technique  achieved  in  a medium  usually  reserved 
for  children’s  drawings  for  reasons  of  economy  and  simplicity. 

In  the  late  1930s  and  early  1940s,  Margo  was  among  those 
advanced  American  artists  who,  via  the  impetus  of  Matta  and 

(continued  on  page  177) 
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John  Grillo  inherited  a talent  for  art 
from  his  father,  who  yet  painted  and 
sculpted,  though  not  professionally,  and 
who  passed  on  a basic  impulse  to  make 
do  with  circumstance.  Grillo  is  also  a 
hricoleur,  able  to  make  do  with  what  is  at 
hand,  as  those  of  us  who 
have  watched  him  con- 
struct a lasagna  can  tes- 
tify. Following  a sug- 
gestion whispered  at  an 
opening,  a spontaneous 
party  would  erupt  and 
there  would  be  Grillo, 
grating  the  cheese.  Two 
hours  later,  the  lasagne 
would  emerge.  In  his 
work,  he  uses  different 
surfaces  (oil  on  canvas, 
three-dimensional  fur- 
niture), and  different 
styles  (abstraction  and 
figures),  and  he  has  pub- 
lished .several  books  of 
poetry.  His  work  seems 
to  anticipate  the  varied 
styles  of  today’s  plural- 
ism. 

At  first  Grillo's 
main  artistic  intluence  was  the  Social 
Realism  of  the  19,')0's,  which  left  him 
with  an  abiding  sense  of  the  injustice  and 
suffering  in  the  world.  During  his  war- 
time service  with  the  Navy  in  the  South 
Pacific  he  came  across  a reproduction  of 
a collage  by  Robert  Motherwell.  This 
chance  encounter  made  him  realize  the 
possibility  of  modernism  in  art,  of  “let- 
ting myself  go.” 

After  the  war,  Grillo  attended  the  San 


Francisco  Art  Institute  studying  with 
Clay  Spohn,  David  Park,  Elmer  Bischoff 
and  Clyfford  Still.  Mark  Rothko  was 
also  an  influential  presence  at  that  time. 
In  1948  Grillo  came  East  to  study  with 
Hans  Hofmann  in  New  York  and  Provin- 
cetown.  Grillo  has  spoken  of  the  change 
— coming  from  San  Francisco,  with  its 
tilt  to  the  Orient,  to  New  York  and  the 
discovery  of  an  European  culture  that 
was  perhaps  closer  to  his  Italian  heritage. 


Grillo  has  written  of  his  feeling  for  Sicily 
“where  carts  and  objects  were  trans- 
fomied  into  pure  color  and  therefore 
transcended  into  pure  love.” 

The  first  time  I saw  John  Grillo’s 
paintings  was  at  the  Tanager  Gallery  in 
New  York,  at  that  time 
(the  winter  of  1952-53) 
on  4th  Street  off  the 
Bowery.  It  was  a dark, 
overcast  day  and  I re- 
member stepping  past  a 
sleeping  derelict  to  get 
in  the  gallery.  I was  in- 
stantly struck  by 
Grillo’s  paintings. 
They  were  small  can- 
vases packed  with 
bright,  clear  rectangles 
of  color:  yellow,  red, 

blue,  white,  green  and 
more  yellow  (by  count; 
21  yellows,  13  reds  and 
1 1 blues  out  of  a total  of 
76  set  against  a counter- 
point of  17  blacks  and 
reddish  browns  — in  one 
painting  of  that  period). 
The  contrast  be- 
tween art  and  squalor  was  vivid  cer- 
tainly, but  one  must  also  remember  that 
at  this  time  most  of  the  work  of  the  New 
York  School  was  carrying  a heavy 
freight  of  black,  both  in  mood  and  in 
paint.  The  color  and  light  in  Grillo’s  little 
paintings  were  a joyful  epiphany  indeed. 

These  works  were  followed  by  exu- 
berant collages  — some  of  which  seem  to 
foretell  the  merger  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture in  Rauschenberg’s  combines  a few 
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years  later.  This  tendency  recurred  in  the 
’60s  when  Grille  worked  on  surfaces  as 
varied  as  a Victrola,  a vise  and  a drop- 
leafed  table  which  were  covered  with 
vivid  abstract  designs.  Here,  also.  Grille 
anticipated  the  trend  to  treat  furniture  as 
sculpture  which  is  evident  in  the  work 
of  Richard  Artschwager,  Scott 
Burton  and  Margaret  Wharton. 

At  the  same  time  Grille  was  pro- 
ducing the  large,  yellow-drenched 
canvases  that  became  his  signature  in 
the  early  1960s.  His  work  had  begun 
to  sell,  but  not  without  setbacks.  I re- 
member in  1960,  I was  working  at  the 
Studio  Shop  in  Provincetown  when 
Grille  came  down  and  charged  $200 
worth  of  paint.  At  the  time  this  was  a 
staggering  amount  to  put  out  (all  that 
cadmium  yellow)  on  the  chance  that  a 
sale  might  come  through.  Later  that 
summer  I ran  into  a well-known,  and 
wealthy,  collector  who  told  me  he’d 
heard  of  John’s  plunge  into  great 
expectations.  “I’m  going  to  make 
that  guy  sweat,’’  he  announced  with 
sadistic  glee,  typical  of  the  savage 
guerrilla  warfare  between  artist  and 
buyer  so  characteristic  of  that  time. 
But  he  did  come  through  with  the  pur- 
chase of  a large  work  by  the  end  of  the 
summer,  and  Grillo  went  on  to  a major 
one-man  show  at  the  Howard  Wise  Gal- 
lery in  1961.  Of  this  show  Budd  Hopkins 
recalled  that,  “1  . . . was  almost  bowled 
over  by  the  sunlight  Grillo  had  provided 
...  1 wanted  to  lie  down  and  bask’’;  this 
feeling  was  echoed  by  the  other  artists 
and  critics  who  loved  the  show. 

When  Grillo  came  to  teach  at  the 


University  of  Massachusetts  in  1967,  he 
experienced  the  city  person’s  horror  of 
the  countryside.  “All  those  trees  — like 
bars  in  a jail!’’  But  as  many  artists  do  he 
painted  himself  into  a rapport  with  his 
new-found  ambiance  — he’s  been  there 


ever  since.  At  the  same  time,  after  20 
years  of  abstraction,  Grillo  found  him- 
self obliged  to  teach  life  drawing,  which 
in  turn  led  to  his  working  figuratively  — 
the  teacher,  taught. 

His  students  have  attested  to  Grillo’s 
enthusiasm  as  a teacher  — he  has  put  on 
performances  with  them  at  U Mass  — and 
as  one  student  said  recently,  “he  in- 
spired our  vitality.” 

Probably  the  least  known  of  Grillo’s 


John  Grillo 

activities  is  an  on-going  series  of  poetic 
journals  that  are  a further  comment  on 
the  human  condition.  He  has  also  estab- 
lished a relationship  with  the  city  of 
Medellin,  Colombia,  where  he  has 
worked  and  exhibited  to  great  acclaim 
for  the  last  seven  years.  The  annual 
Tango  festival  at  Medellin  has  in- 
spired his  most  recent  figurative 
paintings  of  dancing  couples  which, 
with  “Grillo’s  Circus  Series”  and  the 
“El  Dorado”  paintings  and  draw- 
ings, show  the  evidences  of  embody- 
ing Huizinga’s  Homo  Ludens,  man  at 
play,  which  was  been  a key  element 
throughout  Grillo’s  career. 

Grillo  has  spoken  of  the  need  to 
calm  down,  not  to  be  anxious,  to  work 
for  oneself  and  not  to  be  in  a hurry.  He 
has  also  gone  his  own  way,  but  his 
way  has  become  ours,  too:  the  cele- 
bration of  life  that  is  instinctive  in  all 
of  his  work.  “It  took  me  so  long  to 
acquire  taste,  and  to  reciprocate;  to 
learn  to  give  back  to  life  what  you  got 
out  of  it.” 

Grillo’s  name  is  apt,  for  it  is  the 
Italian  name  for  the  cricket,  that 
cheerful  creature  that  signals  the 
height  of  the  summer’s  .season.  So,  keep 
on,  John,  singing  that  lemon  yellow, 
orange  yellow,  saffron  and  jasmine  yel- 
low, sandy  and  golden  yellow  song  of 
yours.  □□ 

Tony  Vevers  is  an  artist  who  has 
made  a substantial  contribution  to  the 
Provincetown  art  colony.  He  has  exhib- 
ited in  many  galleries  , including:  HCE 
Gallery,  Sun  Gallery,  and  Long  Point. 


John  Grillo  with  recent  paintings 
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Jeff  Colby  “Galveston” 

My  work  deals  with  the  use  of  found 
objects.  Bits  of  string,  rusted  metal, 
sticks,  rocks,  shell  and  urban  refuse  are 
transformed  into  sculptural  assem- 
blages. I try  to  evoke  responses  that  are 
at  odds  with  the  material  they  are  created 
from. 

— JeffColhy 


Melissa  Meyer  "Night  Must  Fall" 


Melissa  Meyer  is  a painter  working  in 
uhat  is  arguably  the  "great  tradition"  of 
modem  .American  painting,  the  more  or 
less  gestural  abstraction  that  developed 
in  the  late  1940s  and  went  to  seed  in  the 
late  lO.'SQs.  Subsequently  obscured  by 
two  decades  of  pemianent  revolution, 
this  style  of  painting  is  now  beginning  to 
reassert  itself  as  painters  discover  what  it 
was  that  excited  Gorky  and  de  Kooning 
all  those  years  ago.  It  has  not  been  an 
easy  discovery  and  Meyer,  though  al- 
ways implicitly  a child  of  Abstract  Ex- 
pressionism, has  only  recently  come  to 
full  temis  with  her  paternity.  (Alas, 
given  the  makeup  of  that  generation, 
paiernity  is  the  appropriate  word.) 

“Night  Must  Fall"  is  a 91"  by  154” 
diptych  in  black  and  white,  with  spots  of 
pink  underpainting  showing  through 
here  and  there.  (Meyer  usually  begins 
her  canvases  by  applying  a thin  coat  of 
pale  and  luminous  paint.)  Respecting 
the  division  of  the  two  canvases,  the 
artist  has  separated  her  stormy  painting 


into  two  roughly  equal  areas.  These  two 
.separate  areas  of  turbulence  are  plugged 
into  each  other  at  the  center,  like  two 
cells  in  osmosis.  One  can  imagine  their 
matter  oozing  back  and  forth  through 
this  narrow  aperture.  On  second  thought 
the  direction  of  movement  is  predomi- 
nantly right  to  left.  The  right-hand  panel 
is  more  compact  and  solid,  the  left  di- 
luted and  spreading.  “Night  Must  Fall” 
is  perhaps  one  of  Meyer’s  best  paintings. 
It  seems  to  overflow  and  enshadow  any 
fomiulae  used  to  describe  it.  This  frothy 
danse  rnacahre  of  black,  white,  and  gray 
brings  me  to  what  Wordsworth,  clam- 
bering over  the  Alps,  called  the  "sad 
incompetence  of  human  speech.” 

— Meyer  Raphael  Rubinstein, 
Arts  (March,  1988) 

r 


Bill  Leech  “Dancing  Man” 

My  landscapes  are  about  the  things  I see 
around  me  in  central  New  Jersey,  espe- 
cially the  suburban  encroachment  upon 
familands.  This  can  be  seen  as  a loss  of 
natural  beauty  and  open  spaces,  though  I 
admit  a certain  fascination  with  the 
wooden  framed  structures,  as  well  as  the 
way  the  earth  is  transformed  by  the  proc- 
ess of  change.  My  figure  paintings  rep- 
resent Amercian  icons  frozen  in  a snap- 
shot, summarizing  the  effects  on  subur- 
bia of  the  last  50  years. 

— Bill  Leech 


David  Vereano  “House  1 , Provincetown" 


My  favorite  time  of  day  is  after  four 
o’clock  when  the  light  is  very  soft  and 
beautiful.  1 have  memories  of  blue  from 
the  skies  of  Egypt,  where  I grew  up.  The 
sky  in  Provincetown  is  very  much  like 
that.  1 am  amazed  by  the  light  here. 
There  is  something  in  the  contrast  of 
harshness  as  the  light  hits  the  buildings 
and  the  softness  of  the  light  at  the  hori- 
zon, with  sky  blending  into  water.  But, 
of  course,  light  is  so  elusive,  changing  as 
you  blink.  When  I paint  a landscape.  I’m 
involved  in  a single  moment  in  a single 
place,  with  a specific  point  of  view  in  a 
specific  light.  This  specificity  somehow 
opens  up  the  possibilities  of  metaphor. 
The  forms  evolve  one  against  the  other. 
In  their  visual  language,  they  speak  to 
each  other. 

— David  Vereano 
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BLUE  HERON  GALLERY 

Bank  Street,  Wellf  leet  T ruro  Center,  T ruro 
(508)349-6724  (508)349-7448 


Sybil  D’Orsi  “Early  July" 


Light  is  my  subject.  Light  unifies  objects 
with  the  world  around  them  and  the  land- 
scape behind  them.  I assemble  assorted 
objects  on  a table,  sometimes  with  little 
or  no  relationship  except  for  the  unifying 
fall  of  sunlight.  Side  by  side,  no  object  is 
more  important  than  the  other,  but  all  are 
made  beautiful  by  light. 

— Sybil  D’ Dor  si 


Hal  McIntosh  “Evening  Iridescence” 


My  painting  philosophy  is  very  simple. 
Just  share  with  me  the  joy  of  seeing,  and 
the  joy  of  transmitting  my  personal  vi- 
sion to  others.  I relish  the  understated, 
and  often  find  myself  using  design  de- 
vices such  as  the  circle  and  vertical 
panels  to  soften  reality.  I think  a sense  of 
the  remembered,  rather  than  the  actual,  is 
desirable. 

— Hal  McIntosh 


Clane  Lowden  “Hidden  Birds’ 


I like  the  empty  spaces  between  scenes 
in  a composition,  and  I like  particularly 
to  work  with  atmosphere  — clouds,  fog, 
rain,  and  the  silence  of  space. 

— C lane  Lowden 


Olaf  Palm  “Passing  Time" 


My  painting  is  a personal  language 
which  I hope  everyone  can  understand.  I 
relate  to  life,  irresistibly,  through  paint- 
ing. 1 find  constant  inspiration  in  the 
common  experience  and  daily  activities 
of  my  family  and  friends. 

— Olaf  Palm 


Joyce  Zavorskas  “Bottleneck  to  the  Cove” 


The  timeless  serenity  of  nature  undis- 
turbed still  exists  on  the  Lower  Cape, 
especially  in  Truro.  1 respond  to  the 
sculptural  dunes,  grassy  or  bald,  and  the 
glacier-formed  kettleholes  and  bottle- 
necks of  water.  Colors,  textures  and 
earth  contortions  persistently  intrigue 
me  and  are  the  source  of  my  printmaking 
imagery. 

— Joyce  Zavorskas 
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David  Ratner  “Studio" 


1 was  never  interested  in  making  ‘Teal- 
istic"  paintings.  I've  always  made 
small  imaginatve  drawings  and  gouache 
paintings  which  are  for  the  most  part 
non-objective.  My  oils,  over  the  years, 
have  moved  from  basic,  shallow,  cubist 
space  to  more  classical  space  with 
cubist  overtones.  Five  or  si.\  years  ago  1 
began  e.vperimcntng  with  the  small 
gouache  abstractions  and  the  fantasy 
draw  ings  on  a larger  fonnat.  Juan  Gris 
said.  “Ce/anne  started  with  the  bottle 
and  made  a cylinder.  I start  with  the 
cylinder  and  make  a bottle."  1 start  with 
color  and  shape  and  allow  the  painting  to 
develop  into  a fantasy  reality  with  illu- 
sionary deep  space  and  fonns  which 
might  resemble  interiors,  mountains, 
plains,  or  buildings. 

— David  Ratner 


Anna  Poor  "We  Fight" 

In  my  work  1 am  talking  of  issues  of 
survival.  Chance,  food,  bread,  water, 
saltines  and  coffee.  Lust,  greed,  martinis 


and  cigarettes.  Want,  need,  money, 
shelter.  Weapons  and  tools,  baseball 
hats  and  knives. 

— Anna  Poor 


Barbara  Baum  “Fair  Weather" 


Painting  is  an  act  of  faith,  the  conjuring 
up  of  a visual  image  for  a thought,  a hope, 
a fear  or  a joy.  The  images  are  intention- 
ally ambiguous.  They  are  made  with 
rather  simple  elements.  They  are  not 
necessarily  real,  but  they  could  be.  Often 
the  act  of  painting  feels  impossible. 

— Barbara  Baum 


Tabitha  Vevers  “Caught  in  a Whirlpool” 

Painting  excites  me  because  it  has  the 
potential  to  give  fonri  and  definition  to 
an  elusive  emotional  world.  I use  the 
human  figure  to  portray  both  the  subtlety 
and  power  of  emotion.  The  stage-like 


setting  allows  for  a distillation  rather 
than  a direct  depiction  from  life. 
Through  a fascination  with  early  Italian 
icon  paintings  I have  realized  that  human 
passion,  joy,  and  pain  have  surged  along 
much  the  same  currents  for  hundreds  of 
years.  I use  nudes  because  clothing 
would  date  the  images.  The  pre-Renais- 
sance  frames  and  the  use  of  gold  also 
remove  the  drama  from  a strictly  con- 
temporary context.  My  paintings  are 
small  because  1 believe  one  needn’t 
over-power  to  engage  the  viewer.  The 
size  and  detail  encourages  a one-to-one 
experience:  the  20  inches  between  paint 
and  eye  is  a private  space  in  which  there 
is  little  room  for  walls  of  defense  or 
rationalization.  In  that  space,  some- 
where between  aesthetics  and  instinct,  I 
hope  to  carry  the  viewer  a small  step 
beyond  his  own  assumptions. 

— Tabitha  Vevers 


Edie  Vonnegut  “Electrolux" 

A psychic  once  told  me  I had  been  Da 
Vinci’s  cleaning  lady  in  a past  life.  Not 
Da  Vinci  himself,  not  even  an  appren- 
tice, just  the  cleaning  lady.  Somehow 
that  made  perfect  sense  to  me  and  I think 
it  explains  my  paintings  today.  This  time 
around  my  housework  has  suffered  but 
my  paintings  are  coming  along. 

- — Edie  Vonnegut 
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East  Commercial  Street,  Wellfleet 


Lines,  chants,  poems,  prose  have  always 
instructed  my  approach  to  visual  work. 
These  contains  entire  theaters  of  mean- 
ings and  melodies.  No  matter  what 
painting  or  drawing  instrument  or  sur- 
face 1 may  be  using,  this  aesthetic  has 
been  going  on  in  me  since  1948  when  I 
stopped  writing  poetry  full  time  to  dedi- 
cate myself  to  painting  full  time.  My 
visions  are  my  stage  managers,  my  art 
school,  my  trainers.  They  beckon  me  to 
confront  an  intuition  of  Myth,  command 
me  to  give  it  a reality  of  my  own.  Then 
the  work  begins  on  physical  and  techni- 
cal levels,  sometimes  reaching  another 
reality.  As  for  this  particular  painting  of 
mine,  “Absolved  and  Free”  was  in- 
spired by  a line  from  a Kunitz  poem, 
“The  Long  Boat.”  I worked  on  it  for 
months.  It  might  just  turn  into  another 
painting  some  day. 

— EUse  Asher 


In  my  life  as  a painter  and  sculptor,  I have 
often  turned  to  drawing  as  a tonic.  This 
need  to  draw  is  basic  because  through 
drawing  one  becomes  aware  of  space,  of 
volume,  of  contours  and  subject.  Be- 
cause drawing  again  and  again  the  ob- 
jects of  our  delight  reveals  to  us  our  real 
subject,  the  subjective  matters  that  hide 


from  us  in  nature.  We  become  aware  of 
rhythms  that  are  part  of  our  deepest 
unconscious  nature  — our  original 
selves.  Because  it  is  not  originality  that 
can  be  cultivated  but  our  original  selves. 
Drawing  introduces  white.  Drawing 
mainly  articulates  the  surface  on  which  I 
work.  The  white  paper  is  very  important 
and  here  one  repeats  the  lesson  from  Lao 
Tse.  The  potter  takes  a lump  of  clay  and 
turns  it  on  his  wheel,  but  it  is  upon  the 
space  where  there  is  nothing  that  the 
utility  of  the  vessel  depends.  It  is  always 
the  paper  and  the  interstices  of  line  that 
create  infinity.  Time  is  like  the  sea  shore 
— the  meeting  of  two  opposites.  1 like 
living  on  the  shore.  I like  looking  at 
maps.  I wonder  if  this  is  why  drawing 
partakes  of  mapmaking.  Like  mapmak- 
ing, drawing  divides  and  places  in  rela- 
tionship. This  separating  into  positive 
and  negative,  leg,  thigh,  torso  is  less 
anatomy  than  a sorting  out.  If  this  leg 
moves  so  deeply  into  space,  have  I not  in 
one  act  defined  leg  and  space,  shore  and 
lake?  At  this  moment,  which  am  I really 
defining?  Do  not  all  things  exist  by  the 
definition  of  others?  Perhaps  that  is  one 
function  of  drawing. 

— Fritz  Bultman 


Haynes  Ownby  “Kruztrax" 


What  do  games  and  art  have  in  common, 
and  why  would  an  artist  devote  consider- 
able time,  as  I have,  to  the  invention  of  a 
game?  Games  and  visual  art  originated 
from  man’s  spiritual  quest.  Ancient  re- 
ligions used  games  to  portend  the  future, 
and  they  employed  art  to  portray  their 
gods  and  demons. 

Octavio  Paz  writes,  “the  common 
and  ultimate  aim  of  all  the  arts,  including 
those  that  are  most  abstract,  is  the  ex- 
pression and  re-creation  of  man  and  his 
conflicts.”  A game,  of  course,  exhibits 
conflict  in  the  competitive  struggle  be- 


tween its  players. 

Many  artists  have  shown  a keen  in- 
terest in  games.  Marcel  Duchamp  quit 
painting  in  1923  to  devote  himself  to 
chess  and  experiments  in  mechanics  and 
optics.  He  said  he  could  no  longer  stand 
the  smell  of  turpentine.  His  interest  in 
chess  was  more  than  mere  avoidance  of 
noxious  fumes,  and  he  wrote  a fascinat- 
ing book  on  chess.  When  I begin  a paint- 
ing, I face  a situation  very  much  like  one 
you  face  at  the  beginning  of  a game.  I 
pursue  a strategy,  and  I develop  tactics  in 
response  to  situations  as  they  arise.  As  I 
work,  I progressively  narrow  my 
choices,  from  the  beginning  with  its 
numerous  possibilities,  through  the 
middle  phase  of  critical  choices  and 
diminishing  options,  to  the  last  finishing 
stroke. 

— Haynes  Ownby 


Renate  Ponsold  “Jim  Forsberg” 

I quote  Cartier-Bresson  who  said  better 
than  I could  what  photography  and  the 
camera  means  to  me: 

“Manufactured  or  staged  photogra- 
phy does  not  conern  me.  If  1 make  a 
judgement,  it  can  only  be  on  a psycho- 
logical or  sociological  level  . . . For  me, 
the  camera  is  a sketch  book,  an  instru- 
ment of  intuition  and  spontaneity,  the 
master  of  the  instant  which,  in  visual 
terms,  questions  and  decides  simultane- 
ously . . . One  must  always  take  photo- 
graphs with  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
subject  and  for  oneself.” 

— Renate  Ponsold 
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Pamela  Brown  Untitled 

My  sculpture  is  architecture  as  artifact. 
It's  both  historical  and  universal.  It's 
toteniic,  geometrical  and  symmetrical. 

— Pamela  Brown 


Joy  Shipman  Untitled 


This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  three  paint- 
ings done  while  a second-year  fellow  at 
the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center.  Things  about 
the  Cape  — its  light  and  space  and  color 
and  what  happens  in  this  place  — are  as 
important  to  this  group  of  paintings  as 
things  about  paintings  — color  and  scale 
and  paint  as  stuff  and  light.  This  painting 
is  all  about  the  beaches  here,  as  well  as 
some  near  Welltleet,  but  it’s  composi- 
tion is  based  on  a detail  of  St.  Francis 
preaching  to  the  birds,  from  a 13th  Cen- 
tury Italian  altarpiece. 

— Joy  Shipman 


Douglas  Ritter  Untitled 


I would  hope  that  people  who  see  my 
work  will  come  away  from  it  with  an 
increased  appreciation  for  the  environ- 
ment — not  as  a "refuge”  or  recreational 
commodity,  but  as  a limited  resource  to 
be  utilized  with  great  care.  By  painting 
the  effects  of  industrialization,  I am  able 
to  express  some  of  my  wonder  and  con- 
cern and  terror.  Within  the  initial  stages 
of  a painting,  there  is  a moment  when  the 
image  arrives  with  strengthened  clarity, 
and  the  challenge  is  to  develop  that 
image  more  fully  as  a painted  form,  yet 
maintain  the  force  of  that  initial  pres- 
ence. 

— Douglas  Ritter 


Dyan  Rey  “Knot" 


Exuberant  organic  forms  are  metaphors 
for  the  expansion  and  excess  of  nature. 
Mine  are  expressionistic,  bold,  sensual, 
both  in  the  sense  of  a primordial  world 
and  a garden  of  earthly  delights. 

— Dyan  Rey 


Garry  Mitchell  “Nest” 


Drawing  describes  a form,  burying  it  in 
paint  finds  another,  and  excavation  dis- 
covers a new  one.  Eventually  they  find 
their  right  place,  each  form  emerging,  or 
growing,  out  of  the  working.  It’s  the 
process  that  interests  me,  the  give  and 
take  of  materials.  Things  move  around, 
expand,  shrink.  Sometimes  they  end  up 
where  they  began.  But  at  a certain  point 
they  feel  different,  arrived  at,  right. 

— Garry  Mitchell 
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John  Gregory  “Clamdigger" 

For  over  40  years,  Gregory’s  photo- 
graphs have  depicted  the  spirit  of  Provin- 
cetown. He  has  photographed  the  shim- 
mery  waters,  storms,  quiet  dunes  and 
angry  skies  that  are  a part  of  daily  life 
here.  They  are  scenes  that  Provincetown 
people  have  looked  at  for  generations. 
But  at  the  same  time  these  scenes  are 
transformed  into  black-and-white  pic- 
tues  that  emphasize  texture  and  the  spe- 
cial light  that  attracts  so  many  artists  to 
this  part  of  the  world.  Gregory  watches 
the  texture  of  pilings  on  the  wharf,  beach 
grass,  sand  and  seashells.  He  looks  for 
the  changing  moods  in  the  clouds,  cre- 
ated by  the  sun  sifting  through  them.  He 
is  a classical  photographer  who  posi- 
tions his  subject  matter  next  to  the  light- 
est lights  and  darkest  darks. 

PAAM  catalogue  for 
Gregory  exhibition 


past.  The  possibilities  of  extending  that 
past  to  incorporate  the  contemporary 
excite  me.  The  direct  contact  with  the 
natural  wood  is  inspirational  and  works 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  design.  The 
woodcut  medium  allows  for  technical 
exploration  combining  painting,  the  cut- 
ting of  a block  of  wood  and  printmaking. 

But  to  me,  the  medium  is  not  the 
message  — rather,  the  medium  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  message,  the  best  way  to 
convey  the  content  of  the  image.  With 
the  images  I choose  1 seek  to  explore  the 
natural  elements  of  the  earth  and  to  cele- 
brate its  beauty.  The  mystery  of  life,  our 
human  pasions,  our  struggles  and  our 
Joys  — these  I see  contained  in  the  image/ 
subject  whether  it  be  a flower,  a land- 
scape or  a person.  The  relationship  be- 
tween the  people  in  my  prints  may  be 
passive  or  dynamic,  quiet  and  reflective, 
or  intense.  We  are  all  capable  of  all  these 
emotions  and  it  is  these  personal  but 
universal  feelings  that  I observe  and 
hope  to  translate  to  my  work. 

— Kathi  Smith 


John  Dowd 


The  artist  expresses  his  inner  subcon- 
scious self  with  decisions  in  paint.  Each 
viewer  either  recognizes,  dismisses  or 
builds  upon  that  image,  and  brings  to  it 
his  or  her  own  experiences  and  recollec- 
tions of  life.  My  work  is  in  a realistic 
tradition,  without  intending  to  be  merely 
descriptive  or  topical.  I try  to  invest  my 
work  with  a strong  sense  of  place,  struc- 
ture, light  and  time. 

— John  Dowd 


The  medium  of  the  white-line  woodcut 
always  evokes  certain  feelings  for  me 
that  are  bound  up  in  Provincetown’s 


Selina  Trieft  “Woman  and  Bird” 


Selina  Trieff  is  having  her  third  exhibi- 
tion at  Hell’s  Kitchen.  She  has  long  be 
associated  with  Provincetown  from  her 
days  as  a Hofmann  student  in  the  50s  to 
her  teaching  days  at  the  Provincetown 
Art  Association  in  the  1980s.  She  is 
recognized  for  her  autobiographical  art. 
John  Russell  said,  “Taking  herself  as  her 
sole  model  and  all-purpose  participant, 
she  works  her  way  through  a whole  rep- 
ertory of  subjects.  By  turns  Jester,  angel, 
mourner,  monk,  leader  of  humanity, 
confidant  of  the  animal  kingdom  and 
much  else  besides,  she  brings  the  same 
tall,  slender  stance  and  the  same  wonder- 
fully long  and  expressive  face  to  bear 
throughout.”  In  her  most  recent  work, 
Trieff  is  dealing  with  relationships: 
person  to  person,  form  to  fonn,  color  to 
color. 

— Steven  Fitzgerald 


Masaaki  Noda  “Sequence” 
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Walter  Dorrell,  “Still  Life:  A Celebration  of 
Drawing" 


1 think  about  painting  all  the  time,  all  day 
long.  Anything  I look  attentively  at.  I'm 
thinking  how  to  paint  it:  how  to  depict 
the  es.sence,  how  the  light  falls,  perhaps 
on  landscape,  and  what  the  shape  of 
things  arc.  It  is  an  obsession,  and  most 
serious  artists  1 know  are  afflicted  with  it. 
For  relief.  1 watch  TV,  a couple  or  more 
hours  a day.  For  ten  years  1 have  been 
painting,  strictly  in  watercolor,  the 
Lower  Cape.  1 still  feel  I haven't  ex- 
hausted the  landscape.  (Though  the 
developers  are  getting  to  some  of  my 
favorite  spots.  I'm  still  a step  ahead  of 
them.)  While  painting,  I find  myself 
collecting  things  to  bring  back  to  my 
studio,  finding  something  in  their  shape 
for  a still  life. 

When  1 can't  paint  outdoors,  1 work 
in  my  studio  on  still  lifes.  1 am  very 
aware  of  the  passing  of  time.  Every  day 
that  1 don't  paint  is  wasted,  a feeling  that 
gets  into  my  still  lifes,  because  of  the 
luxury  of  time,  the  objects  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  you.  It's  odd.  As  much  time 
goes  into  these  paintings,  very  few 
people  take  time  to  really  look.  Yet  it  is 
so  important  to  an  artist  that  people  take 
time  to  look,  to  see  w hat  is  going  on  in  the 
painting.  It's  always  more  than  a picture. 
It  represents  the  best  of  me. 

— Walter  Dorrell 


Patrick  Webb  “A  Single  Man" 


In  my  opinion,  space  is  the  “stuff  of 
painting,  both  the  illusionistic  space  and 
the  actual  two-dimensional  area  across 
the  canvas.  I agree  with  Edwin  Dickin- 
son when  he  said,  “still  life  is  the  gram- 
mar of  painting,”  for  it  is  in  still  life  that 
I test  and  define  my  understanding  of 
picture-making. 

In  landscape  the  subject  is  largely 
given,  and  painting  is  an  act  of  subtract- 
ing selectively  as  much  as  building. 
Landscape  is  rarely  about  things,  but 
about  deep  or  infinite  space,  and  the 
peculiar  sense  of  moment  and  place.  In 
landscape  I aim  to  paint,  not  things,  but 
places  and  moments  through  color  and 
light,  and  to  define  the  large  spatial 
experience  through  the  variation  inter- 
val. 

1 am  fascinated  most  by  painting 
figures  in  a setting.  Figure  groupings 
have  elements  of  still  life  and  landscape. 
Like  the  object  in  a still  life,  the  figure  is 
a thing,  yet  it  retains  all  the  formal  and 
psychological  aspects  that  accompany 
the  human  image.  The  landscape,  which 
the  figure  grouping  inhabits,  is  ab- 
stracted from  a particular  place  and 
touches  the  infinite  space  of  landscape 
painting.  The  world  of  these  paintings 
lies  halfway  between  the  discovered 
world  of  the  landscapes  and  the  fabri- 
cated world  of  still  life.  This  is  a make- 
believe  world  “where  the  shadow 
falls,”  and  speaks  most  completely  of 
the  totality  of  experience. 

— Patrick  Wehh 
(From  an  artist’s  statement  written  for  an 
exhibition  at  St.  Botolph  Club,  Boston) 


Robert  Sweeney  "Early  Spring" 


Robert  Sweeney  paints  images  of  the 
world,  making  his  work  realist,  yet  not 
pejoratively  academic.  Flis  painting  is 
academic  in  the  good  sense  of  embody- 
ing applied  knowledge.  Though  his 
paintings  may  strike  one  as  romantic  and 
impressionistic,  they  are  fresh  and  as 
original  as  any  being  painted  today,  and 
they  could  have  been  painted  only  now, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  20th  century.  If 
there  are  visual  affinities  with  Sisley  and 
Pissarro,  these  are  not  impressionist 
pictures,  since  there  are  equally  strong 
affinities  with  Piero  della  Francesca, 
Surbaran,  Vemieer,  Chardin,  as  well  as 
to  two  painters  closer  to  home,  Edward 
Hopper  and  Fairfield  Porter.  And  how 
can  we  call  his  paintings  romantic  when 
they  are  devoid  of  the  exaggerated  and 
over-dramatized,  the  sentimental  and 
nostalgic,  so  characteristic  of  romanti- 
cism. Sweeney’s  paintings  are  unified 
by  light.  Light  is  visible  through  its 
effects,  the  way  it  strikes  objects.  Other- 
wise one  is  blinded  by  light.  (A  blank 
canvas  is  at  best  but  a symbol,  not  an 
image  of  light.)  Objects  in  Sweeney’s 
painting  tend  to  dissolve  in  light,  at  the 
same  time  they  insist  on  their  substanti- 
ality. 

— W.E.  Kennick,  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  Amherst  College 
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Varujan  Boghosian  Untitled 


A leading  American  artist  for  the  past  30 
years,  Varujan  Boghosian  has  evoca- 
tively adapted  the  classical  mode  to  both 
the  spirit  and  form  of  his  work.  Taking 
ancient  Greek  mythology  as  a starting 
point,  he  creates  poetic,  mysterious  ob- 
jects which  exquisitely  juxtapose  seem- 
ingly unrelated  images.  By  using  real 
“found  objects,”  such  as  anchor  blocks, 
antique  toys,  utensils,  old  paintings  and 
their  stretchers,  he  builds  nostalgic  fan- 
tasies in  the  form  of  the  object  montage 
and  the  relief  montage.  The  mood  of 
surreal  reverie  which  these  works  pro- 
voke is  invariably  tinged  with  melan- 
choly, ambiguity,  and  a haunting  multi- 
plicity of  meaning.  The  discarded  frag- 
ments and  decorative  scraps,  infused  by 
the  artist  with  a disquieting  enchant- 
ment, possess  the  elusive  quality  of  a 
dream  just  beyond  the  edge  of  recollec- 
tion. Boghosian  is  an  inspired  assem- 
blage-maker who  transforms  the  classics 
by  providing  fleeting  visual  clues  which 
open  the  mind  to  free  association  within 
an  explicitly  literary  context.  This  re- 
trieval of  myth  and  history  is  achieved  by 
selecting,  arranging,  constructing  and 
thus  reusing  “old”  material.  His  objects 
reveal  the  nature  of  the  gods  to  the 
modem  mind,  enriching  and  augmenting 
the  timeless  quality  of  their  ancient 
meaning.  He  acconjplishes  this  dazzling 
metamorphosis  with  an  imagination  of 
such  depth  and  power  that  the  familiar 
myths  of  Apollo  and  Orpheus  are  reborn 


with  a freshness  of  vision  which  rever- 
berates to  our  own  time  and  place. 
Boghosian  was  bom  in  New  Britain, 
Connecticut,  studied  art  at  Yale  with 
Josef  Albers,  and  is  currently  Professor 
of  Sculpture,  Design  and  Drawing  at 
Dartmouth  College. 

— Robert  Metzger 
(From  a wall  plaque  introducing  a Bog- 
hosian restropective  held  at  the  Center 
Gallery,  Bucknell  University,  in  1987) 


Paul  Resika  is  a contemporary  painter 
who  has  long  been  identified  with  im- 
ages of  Provincetown,  on  Cape  Cod.  His 
ability  to  capture  the  changing  moods  of 
this  old  fishing  village  surrounded  by 
blue  sea  and  a wild  desert-like  landscape 
of  dunes,  as  though  it  hadn’t  been  a 
mecca  for  tourists  (rather  than  an  artistic 
retreat  that  has  appealed  to  artists  since 
the  1890s)  has  the  quality  of  a love  affair. 
Resika’s  Cape  landscapes  blaze  with 
tangerine  oranges,  lemon  yellows, 
subtle  blues,  running  washes  and  racing 
momentum.  In  the  last  two  decades  the 
relationship  between  vision  and  touch 
has  become  Resika’s  primary  concern. 
He  is  a poet  of  nature  who  imbues  his 
paint  with  his  personality. 

— Cassandra  Langer 
(Excerpted  from  Arts,  May,  1988) 


Carmen  Cicero  “Mr.  Ghost  Goes  to  T own” 


I have  always  admired  artists  who  were 
able  to  paint  with  the  watercolor  me- 
dium. It  .seemed  to  me  the  highest  level 
of  painterly  virtuosity.  I approached 
watercolor  with  a profound  sense  of  in- 
timidation, but  through  the  years  I have 
grown  less  fearful  of  the  medium,  and  I 
see  it  now  as  a way  of  capturing  the 
myriad  images  that  flow  through  the 
mind  of  the  artist  and  disappear  without 
being  recorded.  These  fleeting  images 
that  seem  too  bizarre,  too  eccentric,  too 
intimate  for  oil  on  canvas  — these  ideas  I 
find  most  suitable  for  watercolor  paint- 
ing. So  now  I spend  my  Cape  Cod 
summers  working  in  this  special  mode  of 
painting.  -Carmen  Cicero 


Paul  Resika  “1 0 September  1 987” 


*Look  and  you  will  find. 

Find  and  you  will  look. 

— Nora  Speyer 


Nora  Speyer  “Adam  and  Eve  with  Snake” 

A Painter’s  Recipe: 

35  lbs.  oil  paint 

28  sq.  ft.  canvas 

4 stretchers  ofvarying  size 

2 miles  line 

assorted  color 

Mix  thoroughly  with  obsessions  and 
spirit.* 
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Donald  Beal  Untitled 


While  working  on  my  MFA,  1 spent  a 
semester  painting  in  Provincetown  in  the 
fall  of  1982,  continuing  to  return  here 
whenever  1 could  until  moving  here  per- 
manently in  late  1984.  During  my  years 
in  New  York  1 worked  mainly  from  the 
figure,  but  after  settling  here  turned  more 
and  more  to  the  landscape.  The  great 
natural  beauty  of  Provincetown,  as  well 
as  the  scarcity  of  affordable  studio  space 
and  the  cost  of  hiring  models,  were  fac- 
tors in  moving  my  work  out  of  doors. 
Although  1 spend  much  time  painting 
outside  and  though  the  paintings  I am 
currently  showing  are  landscapes,  1 do 
not  consider  myself  exclusively  a land- 
scape painter. 

— Donald  Beal 


create  interesting  color  patterns.  The 
constant  color  change,  1 think,  is  the 
most  important  aspect  for  me.  After 
completing  a painting,  1 want  people  to 
say  to  themselves,  “I’ve  been  there.  I’ve 
seen  that.’’ 

— Al  Barker 


P.M.  Koch  “January,  Beach  Point" 


Photography  is  conscious  work  with 
light.  In  this  fonn,  it  may  waken  one  to 
corollaries  beyond  apparent  reality. 

— PM.  Koch 


t 


Al  Barker 

The  small  towns  and  villages  and  wild- 
life which  border  and  utilize  the  tidal 
marsh  and  estuaries  have  always  inter- 
ested me.  The  seasonal  influence  as  well 
as  the  daily  tidal  changes  constantly 


Jackson  Lambert  “August  Moon" 


Jackson  Lambert  was  bom  in  Danville, 
Illinois,  in  1919.  He  first  painted  in 
Provincetown  in  1940  when  he  came 
here  as  a student  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  He  spent  25  years  as  a graphics 
designer,  cartoonist,  illustrator,  and 
advertising  agency  art  director,  before 
moving  to  Provincetown  permanently  in 
1966.  He  paints,  sculpts,  writes  a humor 
column,  ‘Jackson  Hole,’  for  The  Provin- 
cetown Advocate,  gardens,  does  cartoon 


books,  is  sitting  on  an  unpublished 
novel,  has  been  married  for  .54  to  Camien 
Lambert,  a picture  restorer,  sculptress 
and  writer,  has  never  taught  school, 
applied  for  a grant,  nor  watched  whales. 
His  most  respected  painter  on  the  local 
scene  is  fellow  Beachcomber,  Bruce 
McKain,  also  from  Illinois,  a long  time 
ago. 

— Jackson  Lambert 


Cynthia  Packard  Untitled 


I paint  because  I can’t  write. 

— Cynthia  Packard 


Anne  Packard 

Light  on  the  side  of  a building  — reflect- 
ing, bouncing,  skimming,  striking,  pene- 
trating. Light  on  the  sea  and  in  the  sky  — 
shadows  cast  lightly  or  heavily.  A sense 
of  solitude  is  my  well-spring,  and  paint- 
ing is  the  reason  for  getting  up  in  the 
morning,  like  the  sun. 

— Anne  Packard 
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Richard  Baker  Untitled 


Tolstoy  once  said,  “a  good  work  of  art 
can  in  its  entirety  be  represented  only  by 
itself.”  And  Matisse  has  said,  “the  best 
explanation  an  artist  can  give  of  his  aims 
and  ability  is  afforded  by  his  work.” 
Matisse  also  advised  the  young  painter 
to  have  his  or  her  tongue  cut  out!  With 
this  in  mind,  I can  begin  a discussion  of 
why  1 paint  as  I do. 

Each  object  1 paint  has  an  integrity  1 
must  respect.  I cannot  change  that  integ- 
rity — I am  unable  to  change  it.  It  is  not 
as  simple  as  painting  an  object  as  it 
appears.  (Though  “the  act  of  being 
looked  at”  is  part  of  an  object’s  integ- 
rity.) Each  object  must  be  respected  as 
being  both  empty  and  full.  It  is  not 
simply  an  object  in  space:  it  has  material 
substance  and  symbolic  substance,  it  can 
be  an  historical  reference  or  it  can  pos- 
sess emotional  content,  possibly  all  at 
once.  This  must  be  described  by  the 
paint.  While  remaining  itself,  the  paint 
(a  material  thing  with  its  own  integrity) 
must  become  the  object  depicted.  At 
best,  the  finished  painting  is  a form  made 
of  “the  same  stuff’  and  at  “the  same 
speed”  as  the  object  and  myself  to- 
gether. 

— Richard  Baker 


Romolo  Del  Deo  "La  Maschera" 


In  my  work  I turn  the  anachronistic 
conundrum  of  post-Modemism  on  its 
head.  Instead  of  trying  to  use  artifical 
bonds  of  synthesis  between  past  aesthet- 
ics and  present  artmaking  practices,  1 
utilize  anachronistic  approaches  to  art- 
making to  generate  a more  valid  and 
lucid  present  aesthetic.  I execute  com- 
positions of  heroic  and  ecstatic  figures  in 
crisis,  votive  shrines  and  deities  of  a 
retroclassic  present  day.  Culturally 
loaded  images  of  figures  whose  exact 
meaning  is  obscured  in  the  overlapping 
confusion  of  references  that  mirror  the 
ambiguities  of  our  time,  quasi-deities 
seeking  to  become  something  of  which 
they  are  not  sure:  imperfect  gods,  god- 
desses and  other  misguided  heroics  of 
now. 

— Romolo  Del  Deo 


Mona  Dukess  “Marsh  Fields" 

For  me,  the  Cape  is  a special,  wonderful 
place.  Without  it,  I would  be  a different 
person.  My  house  sits  tucked  into  gentle 
Truro  hills.  In  front  of  me  exists  an 
openness  — river,  marsh,  the  harbor  and 
the  bay  beyond  — a continuous  change 
before  my  eyes.  High  tide  means  a wide 
lake  of  water,  sparkling  blue,  gray,  sil- 
ver. The  tide  empties  and  reveals  pat- 
terns of  marsh  grass,  sand  and  bottom. 


Changing  forms,  shapes  and  colors. 
When  the  fog  comes  in  from  the  ocean  it 
follows  the  path  of  the  Pamet  and  hugs 
the  riverbed.  The  opposite  shore  disap- 
pears. Houses  on  the  distant  hill  float  in 
space.  The  horizon  is  always  there, 
sometimes  in  the  incredible  sharp  focus 
that  is  the  essence  of  Cape  light,  but  just 
as  often  obscured  by  fog  and  mist  and 
haze.  A hill  blocks  the  setting  sun  from 
my  vision,  but  the  sky  and  clouds  and 
water  reflect  the  change  of  colors  and  1 
am  filled  with  images  that  .stay  with  me 
all  winter,  that  are  distilled,  glorified  and 
translated.  They  find  form  in  my  paint- 
ings. 

For  several  years  1 have  been  fasci- 
nated with  the  process  of  making  paper 
by  hand.  It  is  the  interaction  of  image 
with  the  making  of  paper  that  exists 
together  in  my  new  work.  To  form  each 
individual  sheet,  I add  pigments  to  wet 
pulp.  After  the  sheets  are  dried  I con- 
tinue to  work  on  them.  With  chalk  pas- 
tels 1 rub,  draw,  scratch,  erase  and  draw 
again  until  the  image  appears,  dissolves 
and  reappears.  The  surface  has  all  the 
rich  variety  and  texture  that  the  medium 
provides.  I love  the  way  the  paper  ac- 
cepts the  soft  crumbly  chalk  allowing  the 
color  to  both  penetrate  and  sit  on  the 
surface.  1 love  the  light  that  dances  and 
reflects.  It  is  a coming-together  of  proc- 
ess and  change,  material  and  subject. 

My  very  first  paintings  as  a child 
were  done  in  Wellfleet  as  I sat  next  to  my 
mother,  a painter,  and  made  pictures  of 
boats  with  white  sails  on  blue  water.  My 
new  works,  strongly  affected  by  this 
narrow  land,  feel  to  me  as  one  cycle 
completed,  a new  one  started  by  a return 
to  beginnings. 

— Mona  Dukess 
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TENNYSON  GALLERY 

237  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown 
(508)487-2460 


Ellen  Sidor 

1 believe  that  art  sends  a particular  en- 
ergy out  into  the  world,  which  can  be 
healing  or  destructive  depending  on 
what  the  artist  is  experiencing.  1 particu- 
larly enjoy  doing  animal  carvings  — cats 
especially  are  extremely  unselfcon- 
scious  and  meditative  animals,  and  1 try 
to  express  their  serenity  and  whimsical- 
ity. It  ue  pay  attention,  there  is  a w onder- 
tul  kinship  v\  ith  most  animals  that  draws 
out  our  afflection  more  easily  than  with 
human  beings. 

— EUen  Sidor 


Kate  Burke 


1 am  intrigued  by  points  of  change. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  glimpse  of  the  ocean  that 
impells  me  forward,  or  the  curx'c  in  the 
path  that  lures  me  onward,  or  the  thicket 
that  shows  me  where  1 am  stuck.  It  is  in 
situations  where  1 reveal  my  hopes  atid 
fears  that  1 see  myself  most  clearly. 
Working  three-dimensionally,  1 have 
added  shadow  and  light  to  my  palette. 
As  the  technique  is  new  to  me,  the  ex- 
hilaration of  discovery  is  a part  of  each 
piece.  1 enjoy  fine-tuning  the  process  so 
that  it  is  continuously  more  setisitive  to 
me.  The  technical  problem-solving  is 


my  beginning  framework,  the  arbor  for 
the  growth  of  my  feelings  and  ideas. 

— Kate  Burke 


Marian  Roth  “Perpetua” 


Art  has  to  be  accessible,  but  an  artist  has 
to  live,  has  to  have  time  to  be  creative. 
Life  becomes  integrated  between  being 
creative  and  living.  I am  not  burdened 
with  an  over-education  in  art.  1 don't 
have  conversations  in  my  head  with 
other  artists.  Such  conversations  can  be 
inhibiting  to  artists  who  feel  that  they 
must  not  only  build  upon  an  art  tradition 
but  must  constantly  compete  with  mas- 
ters who  have  preceded  them.  1 let  some- 
thing draw  me  into  it.  When  I am  there, 
who  knows  what  the  results  may  be?  1 
like  the  edge  of  things,  the  land  and  the 
sand,  the  sand  and  the  water,  the  place 
where  a house  meets  the  sky.  1 am  going 
for  the  light  and  the  mystery  of  not  know- 
ing the  results,  not  knowing  the  precisely 
needed  exposure.  That  is  what  draws  me 
to  my  work. 

— Marian  Roth 


Kim  Victoria  Kettler  “Heirlooms  of  an 
Old  Soul" 


Paper  is  a timeless  medium  for  the  ex- 
pression of  ideas  and  feelings  and  im- 
ages, a poetic  tool  which  allows  both 
subtlety  and  strength  to  complement  the 
total  piece.  It  excites  me  to  push  paper 
beyond  being  a surface  for  an  image, 
becotiiing  the  image  and  the  sculptural 
dimension  and  the  message.  1 love  to  see 
someone  looking  at  my  work  with  a 
secret  smile,  or  even  a slight  glimmer  in 
their  eyes.  Several  times  near-strangers 
have  taken  me  aside  and  recounted  some 
very  intimate  turn  of  events  in  their  life 
and  have  asked  me  to  create  a work 
which  captures  the  essence  of  that  im- 
portant fleeting  moment  (whether  happy 
or  sad)  and  1 am  flattered  and  inspired  by 
such  intuitive  confidences.  This  is  what 
1 really  treasure  most  about  my  work  and 
what  makes  me  feel  the  truest  achieve- 
ment. 

— Kim  Victoria  Kettler 


David  Zeigler 


Bom  in  Boston  in  1952,  David  Zeigler 
trained  under  Ives  Gammell,  a well- 
known  Boston  painter.  After  several 
more  years  of  study,  Zeigler  moved  to 
Washington,  DC.  This  was  a period  in 
his  life  when  he  chose  not  to  paint,  and  he 
spent  his  time  working  in  various  jobs. 
Needing  a change,  deciding  to  explore 
painting  again,  he  moved  to  Province- 
town  in  the  fall  of  1980.  He  saw  several 
men  laughing,  carrying  and  dropping 
stoves,  in  the  alley  of  Sal's  Restaurant  in 
the  west  end  of  town.  He  decided  to 
introduce  himself  and  join  in.  Since  then 
he  has  lived  in  his  studio  above  the  res- 
taurant and  has  enjoyed  his  friendship 
with  Sal  Del  Deo,  whose  generousity  as 
a person  and  honest  criticism  as  an  artist, 
has  been  a cause  of  his  growth  from  a 
painter  to  an  artist. 

— David  Zeigler 
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445  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown 
(508)487-2452 


L.A.  Maclean  “Angel  & Deer” 

My  prints  are  built  up  with  layers  of  color 
and  texture  to  create  a dense,  animated 
surface.  Although  formal  elements  are 
important  to  me.  I am  concerned  primar- 
ily with  the  ideas  that  underlie  the  work: 
the  fragility  and  temporality  of  individ- 
ual existence,  the  dichotomy  between 
mind  and  body,  the  tension  of  opposing 
desires,  sensuality  versus  spirituality. 
All  my  work  is  concerned  with  the  evi- 
dent narrative  or  theme  in  the  cycle  of 
life,  from  birth  to  death  to  decay  and 
rebirth. 

— L.A.  Mac  Lean 


Joel  Beckwith 


“Theater" 


I began  etching  while  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege and  immediately  responded  to  the 
special  qualities  which  distinguish  this 
very  technical  process  from  other  media. 
The  fineness  of  line  and  richness  of  tone 
possible  in  etching  can  be  achieved  by  no 
other  method. 

My  imagery  can  be  divided  into  two 
major  themes,  both  allegorical.  The  first 
group  includes  wizards  and  other  fantas- 


Evan Lindquist  “Gravity  Flowering" 

Linguist  has  portrayed  gravity  as  the 
basis  of  Creation,  submerged  in  the  Su- 
perego, ascending  into  the  Con.scioiis- 
nes.s,  and  controlling  the  center  of  the 
Cosmos.  He  has  shown  it  as  being 
mapped  and  then  tom  apart.  It  recently 
appeared  in  another  print,  as  a fragment 
in  Memory,  perhaps  an  allusion  to  a pri- 
mordial subconscious. 

— Office  of  Development, 

Arkansas  State  University 


Gertrude  Bleiberg  "Sisters  at  the  Reception" 

The  “Wedding  Series”  is  a collection  of 
etchings  I did  after  the  wedding  of  the 
youngest  of  my  four  daughters.  Another 
series,  “Mostly  Shoes,”  is  part  of  an 
ongoing  group  of  paintings,  drawings 
and  prints  about  some  of  my  friends  and 
some  of  their  things.  The  shoe  series 
began  while  1 was  waiting  at  the  airport 
several  years  ago.  Watching  people’s 
feet  and  their  choice  of  footwear  is  as 
fascinating  as  their  faces. 

— Gertrude  T.  Bleiberg 


Grace  Bentley-Scheck  “Riding  through  a 
Dream  Called  Endless  Summer" 


tic  characters.  These  enigmatic  images 
suggest  stories  as  rich  and  varied  as  the 
experience  of  the  viewer.  The  second 
theme  includes  street  scenes  and  bar- 
rooms peopled  by  men  who  live  on  the 
fringe  of  the  underclass.  These  wizened 
characters  are  at  home  in  their  place  in 
the  world.  In  all  my  work,  I hope  there  is 
a mixture  of  humor  and  pathos. 

— Joel  Bechsith 
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EDWIN  DICKINSON 

(continued  from  page  67) 

The  same  urge  led  him  to  give  an 
unexpected  perspective  to  every  book, 
plate,  teapot,  or  jug,  and  further  to  place 
the  kettle  cover  upside  down  and  then  tip 
it  at  a variant  angle  to  the  kettle  itself. 
The  angles  at  which  objects  are  placed 
are  so  ingenious  and  so  complex  that 
they  can  be  difficult  for  others  to  sort  out. 

I once  tried  to  photograph  that  china 
teapot  from  the  angle  at  which  it  is 
painted  and  was  defeated.  I could  not 
find  it. 

Thirty  years  later  he  told  the  Colum- 
bia University  interviewer: 

I've  made  (it)  a rule  all  my  life  never 
to  paint  an  object  that  has  a normal 
posture  in  that  posture  ...  1 always  put 
something  under  an  object  ...  to  give 
it  a cant  that  will  require  me  to  look  to 
see  how  much  it  is  away  from  a posi- 
tion 1 might  have  assumed  . . . |And| 
it  may  be  a little  livelier  ...  to  see 
things  a little  other  than  you’ve  al- 
ways seen  them.  Td  get  pretty  tired  if 
1 had  to  have  things  up  and  down  [in 
a painting!  because  they  had  to  be  up 
and  down  in  order  to  be  used. 

Like  the  viewpoints,  the  juxtaposi- 
tions in  The  Cello  Player  are  also  origi- 
nal: the  ordinary  kettles  and  the  elegant 
antique  teapot  and  the  old  washstand 
pitcher  from  his  grandparents'  house; 
the  real  scallop  and  quahog  shells  and  the 
artificial  rose.  A whole  tumble  of  books 
includes  Lucretius,  Robert  Burns  and 
Shakespeare.  And  on  the  music  rack  of 
the  organ  is  a volume  which  has  in- 
scribed in  the  paint  itself  the  name 
"Nan.sen.”  1 don't  know  how  many 
people  today  know  about  Fridtjof 
Nansen,  the  Brilliant  Norwegian  artic 
explorer,  humanitarian  and  Nobel  prize 
w inner. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  this  century, 
the  exploration  of  the  arctic  was  still 
thrillingly  immediate,  and  Nansen  won 
world  fame  for  his  arctic  voyages.  My 
father  was  intensely  interested.  He  was, 
as  he  said,  a “fireside  arctic  explorer” 
and  he  deeply  admired  Nansen  who  in 
1920  led  Norway's  delegation  to  the  first 
assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations.  In 
Geneva,  Nan.sen  was  appointed  High 
Commissioner  for  the  repatriation  of  five 
hundred  thousand  prisoners  of  war,  and 
he  carried  out  his  mission  so  success- 
fully that  he  was  awarded  the  1922 
Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  The  Cello  Player 
is  full  of  things  which  were  stirringly 
important  to  my  father,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  detemiine  just  what  the  whole  paint- 


ing means,  and  such  a question  did  not 
interest  him.  When  Katharine  Kuh 
asked  Father  if  his  large  compositions 
were  symbolic,  he  replied  entirely  hon- 
estly, “1  wouldn’t  be  able  to  say.” 

But  whatever  the  painting  may  or 
may  not  mean,  its  tension  of  the  literal 
and  the  unfathomable  is  so  rich  and  so 
original  that  it  is  inconceivable  that 
anyone  else  could  have  painted  The 
Cello  Player.  It  is  entirely  and  distinc- 
tively Dickinson. 

My  Father’s  studios  were  as  distinc- 
tive to  him  as  are  his  paintings,  and  for 
many  years  his  studio  was  where  he  both 
lived  and  worked. 

His  principal  studio  after  he  returned 
to  Provincetown  in  1920  was  at  46  Pearl 
Street,  just  down  the  way  from  Days 
Lumberyard.  Its  interior  as  he  drew  it  in 
1926  is  so  like  him  that  it  is  entirely  fa- 


Studio.  46  Pearl  Street  E.  Dickinson 
Provincetown.  1926 
Photo:  Tatge 

miliar  to  me  even  though  1 never  saw  it  to 
remember.  The  stove  and  drying  bar  and 
mask  of  Beethoven  are  all  habitual  fea- 
tures. Having  things  drying  above  the 
stove  was  a practical  matter,  but  1 think 
there  actually  was  always  hanging  drap- 
ery of  some  kind  in  Father’s  studios.  He 
loved  drapery  and  loved  to  paint  it.  As  he 
was  fond  of  pointing  out,  scarcely  any- 
thing else  is  so  versatile;  drapery  can  be 
placed  in  virtually  any  position  and  it 
will  stay  put. 

The  placement  of  the  pictures  is 
characteristic;  they  seemed  always  to  be 
hung  quite  at  random  and  if  one  slipped 
in  its  frame  it  could  stay  that  way  for 
months.  What  for  someone  else  would 
be  clutter  was  for  my  father  a rich,  even 
nourishing,  environment. 

1 don’t  mean  to  treat  this  drawing 


simply  as  a document  however.  Father 
made  many  drawings  which,  like  this 
one,  are  entirely  independent  and  fin- 
ished works.  1 suppose  there  may  be 
around  a hundred  fifty  of  them  in  addi- 
tion to  his  sketches.  Though  he  always 
spoke  of  himself  as  a painter,  in  fact  such 
drawings  were  a substantial  part  of  his 
oeuvre. 

In  1939  my  parents  bought  a house 
on  a cove  off  Wellfleet  harbor.  It  was 
their  first  really  settled  home  since  their 
marriage  in  1928.  My  brother  and  1 still 
think  of  it  as  our  childhood  home  and  it 
was  our  parents’  home  until  my  father’s 
death  in  1978. 

Our  year-round  life  on  Cape  Cod 
ended  though  when  we  started  spending 
winters  in  New  York  in  1944.  The  Self 
Portrait  of  1949  was  painted  in  a New 
York  studio  and  1 say  “a”  New  York 
studio  rather  than  “the”  New  York  stu- 
dio advisedly  because  over  the  years  he 
had  so  many  there.  It  used  to  seem  to  me 
that  he  was  always  looking  for  a new 
studio  because  in  New  York’s  postwar 
building  boom,  whatever  was  his  current 
studio  building  was  being  tom  down. 

In  this  self  portrait  he  adapted  the 
actual  room  to  suit  the  painting.  He 
arranged  the  walls  of  his  “space”  to  suit 
himself  and  brought  the  skylight  into  the 
picture  by  using  tilted  mirrors.  He  was 
accustomed  to  drawing  on  the  studio’s 
bare  walls  as  he  worked  out  exercises  in 
perspective,  and  so  he  painted  in  one  of 
those  drawings,  but  also  foreshortened  it 
so  that  the  cube  drawn  on  the  wall  ap- 
pears in  the  painting  as  a diamond. 

Perspective  was  a ruling  passion  for 
him  in  the  1940s  for  he  was  hard  at  work 
on  the  Ruin  at  Daphne,  a “piece”  as  he 
liked  to  say,  measuring  four  by  five  feet. 
Until  it  left  his  easel  for  good  he  habitu- 
ally called  it  the  sixty  forty-eight  and 
sometimes  later  on  the  “old”  sixty  forty- 
eight. 

The  Ruin  at  Daphne  was  begun  in 
Wellfleet  on  New  Year’s  Day  of  1943 
and  it  is  characterized  by  intricate  and 
sophisticated  perspective  drawing.  The 
actual  painting  of  it  began  only  in  1951 
and  was  never  completed. 

Like  all  my  father’s  large  composi- 
tions the  Ruin  at  Daphne  was  a different 
picture  when  finished  than  at  its  start,  but 
it  is  the  only  one  for  which  photographs 
exist  of  several  of  its  stages.  The  earliest 
one  shows  what  turned  out  to  be  some 
constant  features;  the  great  triple  arches, 
the  helical  stair  around  a pillar  and  the 
fountain  basin.  But  even  before  this  I 
remember  a large  French  country  house 
and  once  there  were  figures.  In  time  a 
keep-like  structure  was  taken  out  and 
later  a half-ruined  temple  went  in.  And  I 
have  a memory  of  Father  coming  in  from 
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the  studio  one  day  and  saying  that  he  had 
“drained  the  pool”  that  morning. 

Some  of  the  architecture  is  derived 
from  extant  ancient  monuments,  though 
the  whole  is  entirely  a work  of  the  imagi- 
nation. But  Father  enjoyed  talking  about 
it  as  though  it  had  had  an  actual  history. 
It  was,  as  he  told  Elaine  de  Kooning  for 
An  News,  a Roman  ruin  in  Syria,  built  in 
40  A.D.,  in  a style  which  is  a concoction 
of  corrupted  Corinthian,  Doric  and  Ionic 
forms.  The  original  French  mansion  was 
built,  he  said,  about  1800  and  the  stone 
“silo”  he  went  on,  was  alleged  to  have 
been  built  in  1600  and  then  replaced  by 
the  temple  which,  he  explained,  leans 
slightly  because  it  was  built  on  soft  earth. 
Given  the  chance  he  even  tilted  a build- 
ing! Finally  he  declared  that  the  entire 
ruin  had  been  bought  in  1900  by  a well- 
to-do  Frenchman  who  landscaped  and 
built  a pool. 

The  Ruin  at  Daphne  became  well- 
known  after  the  publication  of  the  Art 
News  article  about  it  in  1949  and  it  was 
sometimes  exhibited  in  its  unfinished 
states  until  1954  when  it  was  declared 
done  and  was  promptly  purchased  by  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York.  In 
recent  years  it  has  been  largely  out  of 
sight  while  the  Metropolitan  was  build- 
ing its  new  Lila  Acheson  Wallace  Wing 
for  twentieth  century  art.  But  since  the 
opening  of  that  wing  in  the  spring  of 
1987  the  “Daphne”  is  again  on  view  and 
hanging  beside  it  is  Two  Figures,  painted 
in  Provincetown  in  the  1920s. 

The  years  spent  on  such  demanding 
compositions  as  the  Ruin  at  Daphne 
were  not,  of  course,  years  spent  on  one 
piece  alone.  Father  always  spoke  of  the 
time  spent  on  his  large  compositions  not 
in  terms  of  weeks  or  months,  but  in  terms 
of  “sittings”  which  were  painting  ses- 
sions of  about  three  hours. 

A composition  of  1953,  Still  Life, 
Lascaux,  now  in  the  Philadelphia  Mu- 
seum of  Art  brings  together  many  of  my 
father’s  life-long  interests  and  character- 
istics as  a painter. 

In  the  summer  of  1953  Father  and  I 
went  to  France  and  after  some  time  in 
Paris  we  went  south  to  see  the  great 
prehistoric  paintings  in  the  cave  at  Las- 
caux. Father  was  thrilled  by  them.  His 
admiration  was  boundless  and  we  stayed 
a week  in  the  tiny  town  of  Montignac 
while  Father  walked  daily  out  to  the  cave 
in  the  rock  hills  beyond  the  village. 

The  next  year,  back  in  New  York,  he 
undertook  an  intricate  still  life  which 
focused  on  the  Lascaux  animals.  Start- 
ing with  a china  pot  from  his  grandpar- 
ents’ house  he  replaced  its  nineteenth 
century  patterns  with  great  beasts  from 
Lascaux.  The  octagonal  pot  is,  of  course, 
tilted  forward  at  an  eccentric  angle  and 


seen  in  perspective  below  eye  level.  Be- 
neath it  is  a piece  of  shiny  zinc  so  bent  as 
to  provide  several  reflective  surfaces  in 
which  the  Lascaux  Vase  is  mirrored. 
The  cast  image  is,  naturally,  distorted 
both  because  of  the  zinc  surface  and 
because  it  is  seen  in  perspective  from  yet 
another  view  point  than  that  of  the  va.se 
itself. 

As  my  father  described  it,  he  took  a 
vase  and; 

“.  . . put  beneath  it,  in  which  it  was 
reflected,  a piece  of  clear  zinc  which  I 
had  ruffled  into  the  simulation  of  oily, 
smooth  water,  rippling.  I did  a pretty 
crude  Job  on  it,  because  I’m  no  tinsmith, 
but  it  was  a shiny  piece  of  stuff  and  sure 
enough,  I could  see  the  vase  in  it  . . .” 

In  this  painting  the  great  Lascaux 
bulls  are  incorporated  into  a composition 
which  features  them  and  integrates  them 
into  a work  which  is  highly  representa- 
tive of  Father’s  life-long  interests  as  a 
painter. 

My  father  always  felt  a comradeship 
with  other  artists.  He  felt  there  is  a bond 
inherent  in  being  an  artist  which  unites 
all  artists  of  whatever  style  or  era.  His 
Lascaux  Vase  is  in  part  an  expression  of 
his  admiring  kinship  with  his  Cro-Mag- 
non colleagues  of  fifteen  thousand  years 
earlier. 

This  is  appropriate  to  my  father’s 
spirit  and,  I feel,  to  that  of  all  artists.  For 
very  broadly  speaking  art  is  the  things 
that  people  have  made.  And  the  things 
that  people  have  made  constitute  far  and 
away  our  greatest  record  of  human  his- 
tory and  endeavor.  The  written  record  is 
scant  by  comparison.  I am  proud  that  my 
father’s  work  is  part  of  the  ancient,  con- 
tinuing and  visible  record  of  human  his- 
tory and  aspiration.  □□ 

Helen  Dickinson  Baldwin  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Edwin  Dickinson.  She  teaches  at 
Vanderbilt  University,  Department  of 
Fine  Arts,  specializing  in  early  medieval 
art. 

Unless  otherwise  noted  quotations 
are  taken  from  interviews  conducted  by 
Carol  S.  Gruber,  The  Reminiscences  of 
Edwin  Dickinson,  (unpublished  manu- 
script, Oral  History  Research  Office, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  NY, 
November  1957-January  1958). 

Other  quotations  or  references  are  to 
Katharine  Kuh,  The  Artist’s  Voice:  Talks 
with  Seventeen  Artists  (New  York, 
Harper  & Row,  1960,  73),  and  Elaine  de 
Kooning,  “Edwin  Dickinson  Paints  a 
Picture”  (Art  News,  September  1949, 
26-28,  50-51). 


WOMEN  RADICALS 

(continued  from  page  71) 

dignified,  almost  austere  presence  as  a 
result. 

Once  the  block  was  carved,  and  she 
made  more  than  130  of  them,  Lazzell 
sometimes  worked  on  an  impression  for 
as  long  as  a week.  The  paper  was  at- 
tached to  the  top  of  the  block  and  pulled 
down  each  time  a color  was  to  be  printed. 
It  was  a highly  convenient  way  of  mak- 
ing art,  especially  appropriate  for 
women  who  might  not  have  studios  to 
get  away  to.  Many  worked  at  home 
where  domestic  duties  or  other  demands 
often  interrupted  their  art  activites. 
Women  dominated  the  color  woodcut 
artform  whereas  few  women  at  this  time 
etched  or  did  lithography,  neither  of 
which  was  in  widespread  practice  even 
among  men  in  this  country.  But  women 
have  traditionally  played  a large  part  in 
the  Arts  & Crafts  movement  as  it  was 
manifested  in  America.  Marguerite 
Zorach,  who  joined  the  Provincetown 
printmakers  group  in  1916,  later  turned 
to  making  paintings  by  embroidering 
them,  needlework  being  another  handy 
medium  for  a young  mother.  Blanche 
Lazzell  and  Ada  Gilmore  executed  strik- 
ing abstract  imagery  when  they  painted 
china,  and  the  hooked  rugs  Lazzell  de- 
signed in  the  twenties  were  among  the 
first  to  be  made  here  in  forms  that  paral- 
leled those  of  modem  painting.  Ethel 
Mars  and  Edna  Boies  Hopkins  also  did 
some  excellent  work  in  this  largely  ig- 
nored but  important  Feminist  medium. 
Only  recently  has  the  climate  changed  to 
appreciate  the  radical,  even  subversive 
nature  of  their  selection  of  such  gener- 
ally denigrated,  non-high  art  media  in 
which  to  express  themselves.  It  turns  out 
that  Judy  Chicago,  Miriam  Schapiro  and 
the  other  contemporary  Feminist  artists 
had  role  models  hidden  in  Provincetown 
all  this  time. 

But  Lazzell,  Weinrich,  L’Engle, 
Gilmore  and  Flora  Schofield  held  their 
own  as  well  in  the  fine-art  sphere  of 
French  modernism.  All  became  in- 
tensely involved  with  it  in  the  early 
twenties,  primarily  through  studying 
with  Albert  Gleizes  in  Paris.  Gleizes 
was  an  inspiring  teacher,  fired  with  near 
religious  fervor  about  painting’s  crucial 
role  in  the  search  for  metaphysical  prin- 
ciples of  reality.  Gleizes  had  spent  time 
in  New  York  after  the  war  began  and  was 
enraptured  by  the  rhythms  of  city  life.  In 
conjunction  with  the  visual  stimuli  of 
Manhattan  he  had  a true  religious  epiph- 
any in,  of  all  places,  Pelham,  New  York 
when  he  “found  God,”  and  ever  after  art 
and  spirituality  were  fused  in  his  mind. 
The  most  exciting  pictures  of  his  life 
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were  executed  here,  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  he  was  obsessed  by  the 
search  for  plastic,  kinesthetic  equiva- 
lents for  the  great  themes  that  had  ab- 
sorbed him  in  New  York,  a city  which 
draws  its  life  from  the  river,  skyscrapers, 
bridges  and  elevated  trains.  Dissatisfac- 
tion with  both  the  “old  country’s”  ways 
of  life  and  with  art’s  quintessentially 
anarchic  uncommittedness  led  him  to 
pursue  absolute  order.  He  established  a 
social  utopian  community  which  he 
called  Moly-Sabata  where  art  was  pur- 
sued like  a religion.  Specific  subject 
matter  and  perspective  were  deemed  too 
limiting.  Basing  his  ideas  on  Pascal’s 
“Spirit  of  Geometry,”  he  believed  that 
painting  could  only  be  universal  if  it 
were  grounded  in  essential  rhythms.  He 
taught  his  students  to  organize  the  paint- 
ing in  terms  of  the  swinging  movements 
of  the  chosen  two-dimensional  plane 
surfaces  both  front  to  back  and  side  to 
side,  synthesizing  these  two  movements 
into  more  complex  forms  until  they 
reached  curves.  The  proportions  of  the 
Golden  Section  loosely  guided  the  divi- 
sion of  space,  and  color  was  flat,  never 
modulated  or  shaded,  so  as  to  eliminate 
volumes  which  imply  the  three-dimen- 
sionality of  Rennaissance  space.  His 
was  pure  painting  as  a two  dimensional 
artform.  Even  though  Lazzell  and  the 
others  studied  with  other  modem  theore- 
ticians like  Andre  L'Hote,  Fernand 
Leger  and  Gino  Severini  during  this 
period,  artists  whose  ideas  closely  paral- 
leled those  of  Gleizes,  it  is  his  work 
which  looks  most  like  that  of  the  Provin- 
cetown  radicals. 

Ada  Gilmore  and  her  husband  Oliver 
Chaffee  were  particularly  fascinated 
with  Severini’s  ideas  as  stated  in  his  Du 
Cuhisme  An  Chissicisme  (Esthetique  dii 
compels  et  dll  nornhre)  which  are  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  America’s  Jay 
Hambidge.'"  Hambidge’s  Dynamic 
Symmetry  had  a host  of  artists  in  New 
York  and  New  England  in  a tizzy  over 
his  “whirling  rectangle”  theory'  of  con- 
cordances between  nature,  mathematics, 
and  the  art  of  the  past  as  well  as  modem, 
dynamically  symmetrical  art  based  on 
the  Golden  Section.  (That  ratio,  1.618, 
describes  the  spiral  phyllotaxis  of  a sun- 
tlower,  Greek  proportions  of  the  human 
body,  Egyptian  temples  and  the  arches  of 
Notre  Dame,  among  other  things.)  Flora 
Schofield,  a friend  of  Ada  Gilmore’s 
who  was  .studying  with  Severini,  wrote 
to  her  that  even  he  advised  her  not  to 
overdo  the  measurement  system.  Schof- 
ield had  studied  in  Provincetown  during 
the  'teens  and  made  color  woodcuts 
which  she  showed  at  the  Art  Association 
with  the  other  “woodpeckers”  as  they 
were  termed  by  a self-appointed  critic  of 


the  early  Provincetown  Art  Association 
shows."  It  seems  as  though  Schofield 
spent  the  twenties  studying  as  well  with 
all  the  available  French  masters  from 
Friesz  to  Leger  and  even  with  the  Rus- 
sian Natalia  Goncharova.  Although  her 
abstractions  were  the  first  ever  exhibited 
in  Chicago,  where  she  became  known  as 
the  “dean  of  women  artists,”  and  she  is 
generally  listed  as  one  of  our  first  Cub- 
ists, she  also  worked  representationally 
in  a tough-minded  Cezannesque  style. 
All  through  the  twenties,  her  most  pro- 
ductive period,  Schofield  lived  in  Paris 
with  her  children  and  exhibited  her  work 
frequently.  She  visited  her  husband,  a 
prominent  Chicago  attorney,  twice  a 
year,  on  Christmas  and  July  4th.  Upon 
returning  to  Chicago  in  the  thirties  she 
designed  a modem  house  which  became 
not  only  her  home  but  the  center  of  the 
city’s  artistic  activity. 

The  austerity  of  Lazzell’s  mid-twen- 
ties abstractions  was  equal  to  that  of  any 
of  the  late  Cubists  in  Paris.  In  fact,  she 
was  invited  to  exhibit  alongside  her  in- 
structors in  the  Salon  d’Autmomne  from 
1923-.^0  and  her  work  was  included  in 
the  important  international  exhibition  of 
abstraction,  “L’Art  d’Aujourd’hui,”  in 
1925.  Only  a few  curves  and  an  occa- 
sional zig-zag  or  two  interrupt  the  se- 
quences of  rectangular  Hat  color  planes 
canting  off  the  vertical  axis.  A still  life 
subject  is  implied  by  the  format,  but 
never  exploited  for  its  picturesqueness 
or  content.  Agnes  Weinrich,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  often  more  lyrical,  more  specific 
as  to  the  objects  being  painted,  and 
closer  in  spirit  to  early  collage  Cubism 
with  which  she  was  familiar  in  Paris. 

Like  Lucy  L’Engle,  Weinrich  seems  to 
have  been  more  interested  in  textural 
variegation  than  Lazzell  in  the  latter’s 
paintings  and  prints.  Weinrich’s  prints 
are  full  of  speedily  sweeping  curves. 
Even  a sedate  subject  like  a garden  scene 
or  a herdsman  tending  his  flock  is  alive 
with  swelling,  near-bursting  rounded 
fomis.  Though  her  work  doesn’t  look 
like  that  of  the  German  Expressionist 
Franz  Marc,  one  feels  some  kind  of  spiri- 
tual affinity  with  it.  In  her  hands  the  line 
reserved  between  colors  becomes  an 
abstract  network,  its  rhythm  seeming  to 
connect  only  occasionally  and  then  arbi- 
trarily with  the  color  planes.  The  results 
are  less  classically  controlled  than 
Lazzell’s  by  far,  but  much  more  visually 
complex  and  eye  engaging. 

The  artistic  ferment  taking  place  on 
Lazzell’s  flower-laden  deck  at  the  end  of 
a wharf  and  in  Weinrich’s  studio  over- 
looking the  bay  at  the  very  tip  of  the  Cape 
came  to  a head  in  1926  when  the  Mod- 
ernists requested  equal  representation 
with  the  traditionalists  on  the  Art  Asso- 


ciation jury.  They  didn’t  get  it,  and  then, 
as  if  to  rub  salt  in  the  wound,  one  of  the 
old  guard,  Richard  E.  Miller,  a success- 
ful Impressionist,  perpetrated  a hoax  on 
the  two  near-Modems  who  did  manage 
to  get  on  the  jury.  He  slipped  a faux- 
Cubist  work  of  his  own  devising  past 
them  titled  Hence  the  Pyramids  and 
signed  Ad  Wolgast  — a prizefighter. 
Embarrassment  and  chagrin  on  all  sides 
resulted  in  a separate,  genuinely  Modem 
show  to  be  held  each  year  in  addition  to 
the  usual  juried  exhibition.  The  Mod- 
ems subsequently  infiltrated  the  control- 
ling structure  of  the  Association  to  such 
an  extent  that  both  shows  began  to  look 
alike  and  in  1937  combined  annuals 
were  back  for  good.  But  by  then  the 
heady  excitement  of  esthetic  debate  and 
dialogue  on  the  frontiers  of  Modern  art 
was  already  becoming  a thing  for  art 
historians  to  try  to  recreate.  □□ 

April  Kingsley  is  an  independent  critic 
and  art  historian.  She  is  currently  work- 
ing on  a hook  about  Abstract  E.xpres- 
sionism. 

1 . Stein,  "Miss  Furr  and  Miss  Skeene,”  Selected 
Writings  of  Gertrude  Stein  (New  York:  Vintage 
Books.  1962),  p.-'ibJ. 

2.  Nolan  is  a Japanese  principle  concerning  the 
hamionioiis  arrangement  of  lights  and  darks. 

3.  1 am  indebted  to  Janet  Altic  Flint  whose 
thorough  research  for  Provincetown  Printers:  A 
Woodcut  Tradition,  National  Mu.seum  of  Ameri- 
can Art  (Washington,  D.C.:  The  Smithsonian 
Institution  Press,  1983)  has  provided  much  in- 
fonnation  for  this  essay. 

4.  Goldthwaite  was  also  part  of  Stein's  circle. 
She  studied  with  Othon  Friesz,  the  Fauve  painter, 
was  later  included  in  the  Armory  show,  and  went 
on  to  international  renown  as  an  etcher.  She 
summered  in  Provincetown  during  the  '20s. 

5.  Adelyn  D.  Breeskin,  Anne  Goldthwaite:  A 
Catalogue  Raisonne  of  the  Graphic  Work 
(Montgomery.  Ala.:  Montgomery  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  1982),  p.25,  as  quoted  in  Flint,  p.  1 1. 

6.  Quoted  in  Edna  Boies  Hopkins:  Color  Wood- 
cuts  1900-1923,  Mary  Ryan  Gallery  exhibition 
catalogue.  March  1986,  p. 2. 

7.  Quoted  in  Flint,  p.  14. 

8.  Quoted  in  Flint,  p.  1 5. 

9.  Quoted  in  Flint,  p.20. 

10.  Hambidge's  theories  were  less  interesting  to 
the  purer  Provincetown  abstractionists  who  felt 
he  applied  them  too  exclusively  to  representa- 
tional imagery. 

1 1 . During  its  first  15  years  the  exhibition  cata- 
logues were  annotated  by  Miss  Abbie  Cook 
Putnam,  the  town  librarian,  pulling  no  punches 
about  the  “awful  old  style,”  “splendid,  too 
modem,  or  rotten  as  usual”  work  she  saw  there. 

12.  If  she  studied  with  Gleizes  prior  to  World 
War  I,  as  is  generally  assumed,  she  was  probably 
the  force  that  guided  Lazzell,  L'Engle,  Gilmore, 
et  al  to  him  after  the  war.  Lively  interchanges  of 
ideas  must  have  ensued  upon  their  return. 
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BOWEN  & WOODMAN 

(continued  from  page  133} 

cal,  and  detachment,  irony,  and  cynicism 
developed. 

PB:  After  that  period,  so  much  art  seems 
self-serving,  commissioned  work  for 
those  wealthy  enough  to  commission  it. 
TW:  I’m  thinking  about  the  difference 
between  a painting  by  Piero  and  a paint- 
ing by  Bronzino.  They  are  both  master- 
ful, but  there  is  a detachment  about  the 
later  work,  the  Mannerist  work,  where 
the  subject  matter  has  become  simply  an 
armature  on  which  to  put  the  painting.  I 
prefer  the  earlier  work  because  I don’t 
see  irony  and  detachment,  and  that  re- 
flects my  attitude,  though  it  makes  some 
people  think  of  me  as  reactionary  or 
naive  or  folk-like. 

PB:  It’s  a way  of  gaining  access  to  your 
work,  a way  into  it.  What  then  strikes  me 
is  the  sophistication  of  your  painting,  so 
adept  at  illustration  that  I wonder  how 
much  more  the  facility  can  improve. 
TW:  You  attain  a certain  kind  of  cruis- 
ing speed  where  you  are  working  at  peak 
efficiency.  Who  can  tell  where  things 
will  go?  As  you  get  experienced,  more 
and  more  you  become  intuitive.  No 
longer  do  you  have  to  spend  a whole 
afternoon  figuring  out  how  to  make  a 
foot  or  a hand.  You’ve  done  that.  Now 
you  can  spend  a whole  afternoon  doing 
something  else.  That  extra  time  may  go 
into  the  work  in  a useful  way  or  it  may 
not,  but  it  certainly  does  free  you.  One 
has  a finite  capacity  for  the  intellectual 
energy  you  can  bring  to  a subject  or 
problem.  As  1 continue  to  work,  1 would 
hope  to  spend  more  time  thinking  about 
questions  of  subject,  perhaps  about 
mood,  about  psychological  concerns 
which  1 may  not  have  considered  be- 
cause it  was  so  difficult  to  actually  make 
the  thing  physically.  One  creates  won- 
derful things  in  one's  early  work  in  igno- 
rance and  innocence,  fresh  and  un-self- 
conscious.  You  can't  go  back.  You  can’t 
forget  what  you’ve  learned.  Ten  years 
ago  one  writer  called  my  work  insouci- 
ant, but  that  was  ten  years  ago. 

PB:  Just  because  you  are  adept  at  one 
thing  doesn’t  mean  you’re  not  a primi- 
tive at  something  else.  You  are  always 
naive  about  things  you  are  on  the  brink 
of.  That’s  sort  of  daily  true. 

TW:  There  is  a bottomless  well  of  igno- 
rance to  plumb.  Absolutely.  You  have  to 
give  up  some  of  the  ignorance,  I think,  if 
you  want  to  move  into  more  sophisti- 
cated and  complex  issues. 

PB:  Do  you  ever  feel  that  one  might 

have  to  give  up  an  acquired  skill  to  move 
on? 

TW:  On  some  of  my  really  bad  days, 
where  I put  something  together  and  take 


it  apart  two  or  three  times,  I feel  that  way. 
But  the  only  reason  I’m  putting  it  to- 
gether and  taking  it  apart  is  because  I’m 
trying  to  articulate  a form  or  I’m  trying  to 
do  something  with  color  that’s  more 
complex  than  I’ve  tried  before.  I’m  not 
sure  how  you  unlearn.  1 could  make  a 
very  simple  piece  now,  but  it  wouldn’t 
look  innocent.  It  would  look  like  some- 
thing made  by  someone  who  knew  a lot 
about  holding  himself  back. 

PB:  Does  that  strike  you  as  phony? 
TW:  What  do  you  mean,  phony? 

PB:  To  not  use  the  maximum  you  have. 
TW:  There  may  be  situations  where  it’s 
a question  of  articulating  every  finger  on 
a certain  hand.  You  say,  no,  that’s  too 
complicated,  it’s  going  to  mess  up  the 
sculpture,  it’s  going  to  make  it  all  too 
much.  So  you  don’t  do  it.  So  you  make 
a simple  hand  that  looks  made  by  some- 
body who  could  have  made  all  the  fin- 
gers if  he  wanted  to.  That’s  OK. 

PB:  In  sculpture,  you  and  I make  some 
very  different  things.  I have  no  training 
in  sculpture  at  all.  I studied  painting,  not 
at  a very  good  school,  and  what  1 learned 
one  could  know  in  half  a day.  But  I seem 
to  pick  up  skills  very  quickly  — certain 
ways  of  drawing,  certain  ways  of  making 
things.  1 get  adept  very  quickly  and  very 
quickly  it  degenerates  into  cleverness 
and  good  technique,  nothing  more.  At 
that  point,  I have  to  make  a switch.  Like 
you,  I can’t  unlearn.  That’s  one  of  the 
reasons  my  work  might  seem  to  jump 
around  a lot. 

The  first  time  1 came  to  your  studio, 
I was  amazed  that  all  your  tools  were 
contained  in  one  rubber  dishpan.  It’s 
absolutely  flabbergasting  to  me.  Snip- 
pers and  a couple  of  clamps,  a drill, 
pliers,  rivets  and  a riveter:  that’s  it. 
TW:  Right,  and  they’re  all  hand  tools. 
PB:  Astounding.  It  simply  ain’t  true  that 
sheet  metal  is  high  tech  phenomena. 
TW:  As  far  as  orthodox  sheet-metal 

technique  goes.  I’m  probably  way  out  in 
left  field.  I would  never  introduce  myself 
as  a sheet-metal  artisan.  I like  keeping  it 
simple  in  terms  of  tools  and  technique. 
In  school,  I never  was  interested  in  the 
power  tools  and  all  the  technique  that  a 
lot  of  people  got  involved  in.  And  also, 
I work  at  home,  share  a loft,  and  there  are 
practical  considerations  that  preclude 
heavy  power  equipment.  What  I have 
learned  about  power  equipment  versus 
hand  tools  is  that  power  tools  always 
impose  themselves.  They  always  leave 
their  trace.  I’ve  never  found  a com- 
pletely neutral  power  tool  which  is  a 
perfect  extension  of  the  artist’s  hand. 
With  hand  tools,  I don’t  have  that  prob- 
lem. 

PB:  You  work  in  a small  to  moderate 
scale.  I did  see  a commission  that  was 


big,  about  eight  or  nine  feet.  Did  that  tax 
your  ability  to  cut  it? 

TW:  No,  because  the  material  stays  the 
same.  I use  the  same  gauge  metal  for  the 
large  pieces  and  the  small  pieces.  I’ve 
found  a certain  gauge  which  is  heavy 
enough  to  be  sturdy  and  thin  enough  to 
be  workable.  I’ve  stuck  with  that  for 
years.  I’ve  tried  different  gauges,  but 
that  changes  the  speed  you  cut  it,  it 
changes  movements  you  can  make, 
completely  altering  it. 

PB:  You’re  evidently  content  with  the 

material  you’ve  taught  yourself  to  use. 
TW:  Exactly.  This  technique  was  not 
something  I was  doing  in  school.  Only 
there  is  nothing  complicated  about  it  at 
all.  It’s  very  simple,  but  1 like  the  mate- 
rial and  I like  limiting  the  problem.  I 
have  other  problems  about  issues  be- 
sides technical  issues. 

PB:  Presumably  at  this  point  you  are  so 
adept  there  are  few  technical  problems. 
TW:  I am  familiar  with  the  material, 

what  it  will  do  in  a certain  situation,  how 
it  will  bend.  I use  sheets  of  aluminum 
that  are  completely  flat,  and  when  1 cut  a 
shape  I have  to  intuit  how  it  will  look 
when  it’s  bent  or  fonned.  It’s  quite  a 
jump  from  that  flat  sheet  to  the  sculpture. 
PB:  And  the  maquettes  help  make  the 
transition? 

TW:  1 really  don’t  get  much  help  from 
the  maquette  in  terms  of  form.  The 
sculpture  can  be  ten  times  bigger  than  the 
maquette.  A one-in-ten  scale  is  pretty 
small.  I get  scale  from  the  maquette,  the 
relation  of  one  element  in  the  piece  to 
another.  Also  I get  some  help  in  ideas  for 
the  overall  color  scheme.  Scale  is  what 
1 mostly  get.  In  working  out  the  forms,  I 
don’t  get  much  help,  because  I find  that 
when  you  change  the  scale  that  much  a 
form  that  looks  great  at  two  inches  looks 
silly  at  two  feet. 

PB:  The  drawing  you  make  for  a sculp- 
ture is  a composite  of  images  you  see? 
TW:  No,  I never  work  from  a model  in 
the  sense  of  studying  something,  making 
marks.  When  I’m  developing  ideas  for 
sculptures,  it  all  comes  from  my  head.  I 
may  consult  references  about  the  detail 
in  a tool.  When  I did  the  piano  tuner,  I 
went  to  the  library.  I had  no  idea  what  the 
inside  of  a piano  looked  like,  so  I looked 
it  up  in  the  encyclopedia.  But  basically 
it  comes  out  of  my  head.  1 have  a feeling, 
then  I think,  “What  image  will  represent 
this  feeling?”  I just  happen  to  have  this 
vocabulary  of  images,  people  doing 
things.  If  I was  somebody  else,  1 might 
use  geometric  grids  or  other  ways  to 
express  myself.  I’m  not  creating  these 
sculptures  to  represent  something  I see, 
but  to  represent  how  I feel  at  a certain 
time.  That’s  the  impulse  behind  them, 
the  desire  to  express  some  feeling. 
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consciousness,  and  in  its  closing  lines,  even  extends  a little 
beyond  those  limits  through  the  sheer  efforts  of  envisioning 
them: 

1 listen,  but  1 avert  my  ears 
from  Meister  Eckhart’s  warning: 

All  things  must  he  forsaken. 

God  scorns 

to  show  Himself  among  images. 

Though  the  image-maker  averts  his  ears  from  the  master’s 
warning,  the  reader  of  the  poem,  who  now  conceives  of  an 
imageless  form  of  thinking,  who  probes  its  possibility,  feels  as 
if  some  boundar>'  has  just  been  transgressed.  Perhaps  the  poem 
has  led  the  reader  to  imagine  life  after  death,  a realm  of  shapes 
so  pure  they  scorn  particulars.  Wherever  the  reader  had  been 
led,  it  is  not  a place  visited  before.  The  brain  has  Just  advanced 
into  its  own  uncharted  territory,  paradoxically  exceeding  its 
own  limits.  □□ 

Susan  Mitchell  is  Poetry  Editor  o/Provincetown  Arts.  Her 
essay  in  last  summer's  issue.  “Dreaming  in  Public,’'  will  be 
included  in  The  Best  American  Essays  1988  to  he  published 
this  fall  by  Ticknor  and  Fields.  She  has  recently  been  awarded 
a Pushcart  Prize  for  a poem  that  appeared  in  Ironwood.  A 
hook  of  poems.  The  Water  inside  the  Water,  is  out  from 
Wesleyan.  She  holds  the  Mary  Lee  Blossom  endowed  chair  at 
Florida  Atlantic  University  where  she  is  setting  up  an  MFA 
writing  program  which  she  will  direct. 


PB:  I’m  not  sure  I quite  understand.  Do 
you  have  a mental  image  that  pops  out  of 
nowhere,  or  perhaps  when  you  are  read- 
ing the  newspaper? 

TW:  Artists  always  have  their  eyes 

open,  and  I do  read  a lot.  Certainly  by  the 
time  we  are  as  old  as  we  are,  we  have 
plenty  of  images  to  draw  on.  The  feeling 
that  precedes  the  image  may  be  so  in- 
stantaneous that  it  is  one  and  the  same 
thing.  Maybe  1 have  simplified  it  too 
much,  but  when  1 do  a drawing  it  always 
sums  something  up. 

PB:  So  the  drawing  doesn’t  come  out  of 
the  paper,  but  actually  out  of  a mental 
image. 

TW:  So,  it’s  almost  like  me  projecting 
the  image,  like  projecting  myself  onto 
the  event.  And  1 get  this  in  my  work, 
though  it’s  not  consistent.  As  if  you  were 
observing  but  also  as  if  you  were  step- 
ping in,  so  that  you  are  not  opposing  the 
image.  A fascinating  issue  in  art  is  the 
viewer’s  relationship  with  the  object. 
PB:  Usually  it’s  full  frontal  to  the 

viewer,  as  if  one  is  looking  almost  but  not 
literally  in  a mirror.  With  your  work 
showing  all  these  backs,  the  opposite  is 
true. 

TW:  That’s  why  1 like  those  periods  in 
history  when  it  was  popular  to  do  paint- 
ings where  you  seemed  to  go  inside. 

PB:  Your  pieces  cast  shadows  on  the 

wall.  1 like  them  better  with  very  soft 
shadows,  almost  no  shadows  at  all. 

TW':  Sometimes  1 like  the  stronger  shad- 
ows, in  the  gallery  situation  where  there 
is  usually  more  direct  light,  because  it 
seems  to  knit  the  piece  to  the  wall. 

PB:  My  feeling  is  that  they’re  such 

complex  pieces  that  the  shadows  almost 
make  them  too  complex. 

TW:  Sometimes  that  happens.  Galler- 
ies arc  set  up  with  certain  lights  and  you 
don’t  have  any  option. 

PB:  You  finished  at  Yale  in  1976  and 
your  first  show  was  at  Zabriskie  in  1976. 
that’s  pretty  astounding. 

TW:  It  was  a group  show.  My  first 

shows  were  group  shows  and  my  first 
one-man  shows  were  in  a new  gallery 
downtown  on  Lafayette  Street,  which  at 
the  time  had  nothing  to  do  with  Soho  or 
anything.  My  first  one-person  show  at 
Zabriskie  was  in  1980.  I've  had  four 
more  since.  In  the  summer  I show'  in 
Wellfieet  at  the  Cherry  Stone  Gallery. 
PB:  When  did  you  stop  having  to  work 
at  another  job? 

TW:  Around  1980.  Until  then  I worked 
in  a gallery,  crating,  changing  lightbulbs, 
emptying  wastebaskets,  and  sweeping 
up.  JLl 


GROSS /WILSON 

(continued  from  page  121) 

image  of  them,  it  becomes  more  than 
simply  an  identifying  image,  as  it  does 
with  the  statues  of  Egyptian  Pharaohs,  or 
the  10  million  pictures  of  Jesus. 

HW:  Until  1 saw  the  sets  you  made,  1 did 
not  understand  how  completely  you 
think  about  the  whole  room.  1 see  a sense 
of  that  work  in  your  studio  with  your  big 
pieces.  With  me,  1 will  lake  a small 
physical  thing  and  have  in  it  an 
enormous  amount  of  space.  You  will 
actually  take  on  the  space  in  which  the 
physical  things  are.  You  would  take  over 
the  whole  room.  1 would  like  to  make  a 
little  window  into  another  world. 

MG:  You  do  manage  to  take  a small 

panel  and  make  enomious  spaces  with  it. 
HW:  I m not  saying  I have  a reduced 

image.  The  implication  tries  to  be  very 
large,  but  it  is  much  more  an  implied  idea 
than  your  stuff  which  actually  tackles 
three  dimensions  and  is  generally  larger. 
In  the  set  last  night,  that  painting  was  40 
feet  of  a pond  or  lake  with  reflections, 
with  all  the  leaves  and  the  clouds  above 
a tree  house. 

MG:  I did  all  the  painting  except  the 

massive  leaves  which  were  mass  done. 
One  guy  stuck  two  brushes  to  a pole 
going  back  and  forth  with  two  shades  of 


green  on  it.  The  helpers  made  every- 
thing. They  primed  the  cardboard  and 
we  together  engineered  how  the  thing 
would  be  put  together.  Naturally,  a 40- 
foot  painting  has  to  be  done  in  parts,  all 
done  here  in  my  studio.  In  the  theater  it 
went  around  two  walls.  The  tree  we  pre- 
fabbed  by  doing  the  trunk  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing. We  made  12  or  more  branches  that 
had  sub-branches.  It  was  all  done  with 
PVC  pipes. 

HW:  I can  make  beds,  I can  do  minor 
repairs  around  the  house,  and  grow 
things  in  the  garden,  but  the  way  you  deal 
with  tree  dimension  is  beyond  me. 
Which  is  why  I hang  around  and  love 
people  who  are  able  to  do  that.  Tim  is  not 
as  far  gone  as  you  are.  You  draw,  and  if 
it  doesn’t  work,  you  just  start  popping 
pieces  right  out  of  the  picture  plane  by 
cutting  and  bending  it. 

MG:  I have  rectangle-itis.  I can’t  deal 
with  rectangles,  constantly  struggling 
with  how  you  make  a composition. 

HW:  Maybe  that’s  because  you’re  more 
of  a sculptor. 

MG:  How  did  you  feel  about  the 

Cezanne  drawings  at  the  Modem,  where 
he  did  many  different  drawings  on  a 
page? 

HW:  I didn’t  see  it  yet,  but  1 have  the 
book  of  Cezanne  drawings  that  Tim  gave 
me,  .so  it  is  very  familiar.  There  are  so 
(continued  on  page  182) 
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JW:  Oh  sure.  It  could  play  on  network 
television.  If  it’s  a hit,  we’ll  do  a series. 
We’ll  do  the  sequel.  Headband.  Where 
she  moves  to  California  and  becomes  a 
Weatherman.  1 mean,  who  knows?  I’m 
so  close  to  it  now,  but  1 feel  optimistic. 
It’s  hard  today  with  a movie  though. 
There  are  so  many  of  them,  and  you  have 
about  two  weeks  to  make  it.  It’s  a roll  of 
the  dice.  You  work  for  two  years,  and 
you  get  a can  of  film.  Then  you  say, 
'Give  me  five  dollars,  and  I’ll  let  you 
look  in  it.’  Or  .seven,  if  you’re  in  New 
York. 

EJK  III:  What  was  your  reaction  to 
Tough  Guys  Don't  Dance,  the  work  of 
that  other  Provincetown  filmmaker, 
Norman  Mailer? 

JW:  Urn,  um...l  really  like  Norman 
Mailer.  1 loved  watching  Provincetown. 
I’ll  leave  it  at  that. 

EJK  III:  Is  there  a Provincetown  movie 
for  you  to  make? 

JW:  No,  because  it  would  have  to  take 
place  at  the  beach.  And  I would  have  to 
direct  in  a bathing  suit,  which  is  some- 
thing I could  never,  ever  do.  Besides, 
everybody  wants  me  to  film  in  Balti- 
more, because  1 know  the  city.  Actually, 
we  did  go  on  location  to  a rundown 
amusement  park  in  Pennsylvania  for  this 
movie.  Ninety  of  us  in  a motel.  That  was 
quite  a five  days. 

EJK  III:  Your  bio  doesn’t  mention  The 
Diane  Linkletter  Story’  any  more.  Don’t 
tell  me  you’re  embarassed  by  some  of 
your  work? 

JW:  It’s  not  a real  movie.  It  was  a 

camera  test  — actually,  I discussed  it  last 
night  at  my  club  performance  — a bad 
joke.  We’d  never  had  a sound  camera 
before,  and  we  wanted  to  make  sure  we 
knew  how  to  use  it.  Before  that,  we’d  lip- 
synched.  Linkletter' s still  around.  We 
get  maybe  three  bookings  a year  from  it. 
Usually,  they’ll  put  it  with  one  of  my 
other  movies.  It’s  not  like:  Features  at  8, 
8:10,  8:30,  8:50,  9: 10.. .Hey,  that’d  be 
kind  of  good.  Like  a peep  show.  Charge 
a dollar.  On  a loop.  Or  do  a peep  show  of 
great  scenes  from  movies,  not  porno. 
The  Odessa  Steps,  but  you  have  to  keep 
putting  a quarter  in.  Oh  please.  I’m  in 
enough  marketing  meetings  now.  I don’t 
need  to  try  to  pull  that  off. 

EJK  III:  How  much  travelling  does  this 
marketing  call  for? 

JW:  I’ve  been  in  New  York.  Then  I go 

to  the  Park  City,  Utah  film  festival.  No 
skiing;  I’ll  hang  around  with  the  St. 
Bernards.  Then  LA  — I’m  in  Whoopi 
Goldberg’s  new  movie,  a two-minute 
part  — then  San  Francisco,  Chicago.  I’m 
a human  trailer.  They  put  me  in  a can  and 


ship  me  places. 

EJK  III:  You  could  use  a stand-in. 

JW:  Right,  draw  a mustache.  I couldn’t 
get  away  with  it.  Warhol  tried.  He  used 
someone  who  didn’t  look  anything  like 
him.  Another  time  he  travelled  with  a 
dummy.  He  looked  great  at  the  end, 
didn’t  he?  With  all  those  wigs  on 
crooked.  He  looked  so  eccentric.  Just 
shows,  don’t  carry  crystals.  He  did,  and 
they  didn’t  do  him  much  good  in  the 
hospital.  1 hate  that  shit.  What  is  it,  any 
way?  I don’t  know  what  New  Age  it  is. 
EJK  III:  Aren’t  we  somehow  respon- 
sible? Isn’t  that  the  kind  of  thing  Provin- 
cetown encouraged  in  the  Seventies? 
JW:  I’m  not  responsible.  I hated  hip- 

pies. But,  what  is  it?  You  sit  around 
with  crystals,  looking  at  sunsets,  think- 
ing space  people  are  talking  to  you?  It’s 
like  I believe  all  teenagers  are  listening 
to  records  backwards,  having  Satan  talk 
to  them.  So  I’m  out  of  touch.  I don’t 
know  what  these  people  are  thinking 
about.  □□ 

HOPPER 

(continued  from  page  75) 

Hopper  by  Robert  Hobbs,  published  in 
1985  by  Harry  N.  Abrams,  Inc.,  N.Y.  in 
association  with  the  National  Museum  of 
American  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Te.xt  (c)  1987  Robert  Hobbs. 

Robert  Hobbs  is  also  the  co-author, 
with  Gail  Levin,  of  Abstract  Expression- 
sim:  The  Formative  Years  and  author  of 
Robert  Smithson:  Sculpture,  both  pub- 

lished by  Cornell  University’  Press.  His 
article.  “The  Significance  of  a Respon- 
sive Culture,"  appeared  in  the  August. 
1986,  issue  of  Provincetown  Arts. 


INTRUDERS 

(continued  from  page  48) 

one  of  hearing  oneself  referred  to  as  an 
author.  It  took  weeks  before  I learned  to 
stop  looking  over  my  shoulder  when  some- 
one said  “author”  in  my  general  direction. 
Visiting  Seattle,  for  instance,  and  then  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Houston,  Chi- 
cago, New  York,  Detroit,  Minneapolis, 
Columbus,  Indianapolis  and  Boston,  all  in 
twelve  days,  is  rough  going  for  a chronic 
non-traveller.  But  1 worked  as  hard  as  1 
could  to  present  the  evidence  for  what  I 
believe  is  the  biggest  story  there  is.  The 
innocent,  traumatized  people  who  have 
endured  these  UFO  abduction  experi- 
ences, my  publishers  who  showed  their 
steady  faith  in  me,  and  the  subject  itself  all 
demanded  my  greatest  efforts.  Taking 
Intruders  on  the  road  week  after  week  was 
grueling,  but  it  was  also  deeply  rewarding 
and  even,  sometimes,  one  heck  of  a lot  of 
fun.  For  all  of  these  reasons  — if  asked.  I’d 
do  it  again.  □□ 

Budd  Hopkins  is  a well  known  abstract 
painter  and  sculptor,  who  lives  in  New 
York  City'  and  summers  in  Wellfleet.  He 
is  a regular  exhibitor  in  Provincetown  at 
the  Long  Point  Gallery,  and  his  works 
are  included  in  the  collections  of  muse- 
ums such  as  the  Guggenheim,  the  Whit- 
ney, the  Hirshhorn,  and  elsewhere. 
Hopkins  first  became  interested  in  the 
UFO  phenomenon  after  a daylight  UFO 
sighting  over  Truro  in  1964,  and  his  first 
book  on  the  subject.  Missing  Time,  was 
published  in  1981 . Random  House  pub- 
lished his  second  hook.  Intruders,  in 
1987.  Between  the  two,  his  books  have 
been  translated  into  German.  Dutch. 
Norwegian.  .Spanish,  Italian,  and  Japa- 
nese. For  a number  of  weeks.  Intruders 
appeared  on  The  New  York  Times  best- 
seller list.  The  book  is  currently  being 
made  into  a film,  planned  for  release  by 
Twentieth  Century  Fox  in  1989. 
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sion  to  make,  and  he  made  it.  I never 
really  got  to  figure  out  if  I wanted  chil- 
dren.” 

2^ke  had  a fifteen  year  old  son  in 
Oregon,  but  he  wasn’t  sure  where  the 
mother  was,  nor  his  first  wife  either.  He 
felt  the  mystery  of  things  for  a moment. 
“We’ve  been  here  forever,”  he  said. 

“Sort  of,”  she  said. 

“Four  to  two,”  he  said  and  shook 
his  head,  mock-doleful.  “I’m  not  trying 
to  pad  the  score,  but  did  we  ever?” 

“You’d  remember,”  she  said 
sweetly,  and  laughed  her  sensual,  com- 
plicitous  laugh. 

What  he  remembered  were  the 
times  she  had  eluded  him.  But  there  had 
always  been  others.  Now  it  occurred  to 
him  that  they  were  two  of  a kind. 

“You  probably  had  more,”  she 
said.  “I’m  sure.” 

“No,”  he  said.  “Women  do  bet- 
ter.” 

“Gay  men  do  best,”  she  said. 
“They  don’t  care.” 

“1  had  a bunch  of  dogs.”  he  said, 
modest. 

“You  were  lucky,  my  dear.”  she 
said. 

“Not  so  lucky.  I worked  at  it.  1 was 
always  trying.  1 never  quit.” 

“1  never  tried,”  she  said.  “Not 
once.” 

“You  women.  You  have  it  easy. 
You  just  sit  back  and  take  your  pick.” 

She  smiled.  “Whose  round?  Must 
be  mine.” 

She  went  to  the  bar  and  stayed  a 
while  talking.  He  eyed  her  cocked  hips 
and  round  belly,  filled  with  a sense  of 
being  not  in  the  least  drunk,  of  merely 
growing  higher  and  clearer  by  the  mo- 
ment, his  thoughts  adeptly  linked,  his 
mood  elegiac  and  eager  at  once.  She  was 
certainly  the  best;  he  must  have  been  half 
aware  all  along,  but  what  luck  to  have  it 
brought  home  to  him  here  today.  And  a 
strange  apprehension  seized  him,  that 
this  was  somehow  a la.st  chance.  He 
could  almost  feel  his  old  life  ebbing 
away.  Everything  belonged  either  to  the 
future  or  to  the  past,  and  the  next  moment 
might  decide. 

She  came  back  with  two  schooners, 
no  booze.  “You  didn’t  want  any  more  of 
that,  did  you?”  she  said. 

“Whatever  you  say,”  he  said,  deep 
in  her  aura  of  comfort.  He  took  a sip  and 
looked  at  the  linden.  “Are  you  with 
anyhbody  these  days?” 

“Oh,  1 gave  up  all  that,”  she  said. 
“I’m  the  Lone  Ranger.  And  I think  I 
might  be  saving  that  silver  bullet  for 
myself.” 


This  went  by  him  rather  fast  for  all 
its  implications,  but  still  it  had  a certain 
tone,  and  a little  limbo  gaped. 

“Maybe  we  missed  something,”  he 
said  cautiously. 

She  flashed  him  a sympathetic 
glance,  dropped  her  eyes,  and  after  a 
moment  gave  her  mug  a quarter  turn, 
then  took  a sip,  put  her  hands  on  her  hips 
and  looked  past  him  at  the  street. 

“It’s  too  late  1 know,”  he  said. 

“It’s  not  too  late,”  she  said. 

“We  could,”  he  said. 

“We  could,”  she  said. 

“You  get  tired  of  being  alone,”  he 
said. 

“I’m  just  getting  used  to  it,”  she 
said. 

He  felt  bereaved  suddenly  by  her 
impossible  beauty.  About  these  things 
his  intuitioin  rarely  erred,  but  as  always 
he  made  his  fateful  pitch:  “We  could 

have  a try.  Nothing  ventured,  nothing 
gained.  We  might  be  just  right  for  each 
other.” 

“We  might,”  she  said,  sharp  with 
reserve. 

“So  why  not?”  she  said. 

“You  might  have  AIDS.” 

“1  don’t  have  AIDS,”  he  said. 

“You  might,”  she  said. 

“Come  on,”  he  said.  I don’t  have 
AIDS.” 

“1  don’t  know,”  she  said.  “You 
look  to  me  like  someone  who  might  have 
AIDS.” 

“Come  on,”  he  said.  “Don’t  do 
this  to  me.  1 never  could  stand  your  sense 
of  humor.  You  know  I don’t  have 
AIDS.” 

“You  never  know,”  she  said,  and 
gave  him  a teasing,  all-forgiving  smile. 

“Not  that  it  matters,”  he  said 
shortly,  as  Ellen  Walch  went  by,  her 
cheeks  aglow  with  the  onset  of  winter, 
“but  she  was  the  worst  dog  1 ever  had.” 

“I  hate  to  break  up  the  party,” 
Phenny  said,  and  stood  decisively.  “I 
just  remembered  something  I promised 
myself  not  to  do  any  more.” 

“Which  is  what?” 

“Play  games,”  she  said. 

He  coughed  his  disappointment,  felt 
for  a cigarette.  “What’ll  we  have  left?” 
he  wheezed. 

“The  weather,”  she  said,  twiddled 
her  fingers  at  him,  and  went  east. 

He  watched  her  go,  then  sat  on,  dull 
with  loss,  considering  a move  to  the  bar 
and  patient  wait  for  whoever  might 
come;  but  eventually,  after  finishing 
both  beers,  he  gave  up  the  ghost  of  hope, 
rose  on  numb  legs  and  prickling  feet, 
stepped  outside  and  slowly,  ceremoni- 
ally made  a full  circle  in  the  middle  of  the 
street. 

The  linden  was  rattling  its  sparse 


desiccated  leaves  at  the  snow  crystals  in 
the  low  cloud  that  now  ob.scured  most  of 
the  Pilgrim  Monument. 

Zeke,  seeing  no  one  at  all  in  any 
direction,  lighted  his  last  cigarette, 
waved  the  match  out,  flicked  it,  and 
walked  awkwardly  west,  not  quite  a 
straight  line,  temples  beating,  amazed, 
exhausted  to  realize  that  it  was  still  only 
mid-afternoon  and  depressed  to  wonder 
how  different  things  might  likely  be 
without  the  Eo’c’sle.  □□ 

[Editors  note:  the  much-missed 
Fo’c'sle,  following  a brief  re-incarna- 
tion as  Conrad's,  is  currently  operating 
as  Fat  Jack's  Cafe,  managed  by  Jack 
Albacken  and  Richard  Blanchette.] 

Roger  Skillings  is  the  author  of  three 
collections  of  short  stories,  including  P- 
town  Stories,  or  the  Meatrack  (Apple- 
wood  Press).  He  m «.v  associated  with  the 
Fine  Arts  Work  Center  from  its  founding 
in  1969  until  I9S7  when  he  moved  to 
Bath,  Maine. 

EUPHORIA 

(continued  from  page  21) 

Tides  go  on  being  pulled  back  and  forth 
by  the  moon  and  sun,  which  is  to  say  by 
necessity,  always  urged  on.  A drowned 
moth  floats  in  widening  circles  in  the 
water  bucket,  un-willing,  and  suddenly, 
for  no  reason  at  all,  a red-winged  black- 
bird drops  out  of  the  sky  onto  our  weath- 
ervane  and  begins  his  willful,  noisy 
song. 

The  day  spins  out  real  dream  forms, 
conjuring  a world  scratched  on  sand,  all 
ridges  and  shadow,  almost  a trick  of 
light,  moving  faster  than  my  mind  can 
track  it.  A jet  trail  swirls  across  the  blue 
sky,  loops,  and  blows  away  again,  curl- 
ing, lost.  □□ 
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TV  BREAKFAST 

(continued  from  page  39) 

In  Iran,  the  CBS  office  is  on  the  10th 
floor  of  the  hotel.  Norman  had  been  up 
country,  and  we  had  a party  with  The 
New  York  Times.  The  office  had  a couple 
of  rooms,  with  a huge  picture  window.  I 
was  talking  to  a couple  of  the  secretaries, 
when  suddenly  they  both  looked  up 
aghast.  I looked.  It  looked  like  a bear, 
part  human.  I saw  this  fur  hat  over  a 
guy’s  face  — two  in  the  morning  — I see 
him  smiling  and  it’s  Norman  Lloyd.  He 
went  down  to  the  next  room  and  every- 
body fell  apart.  He  was  on  a little  thing 
this  wide,  he  had  walked  around  the 
whole  outside  of  the  hotel  — ten  stories 
up. 

PW:  Don  Hewitt  [producer  of  60  Min- 
utes] is  still  playing  Hildy  John.son.  A 
gung-ho  idea  of  journalism  which  , is  a 
sustaining  drive  — he’s  absolutely  won- 
derful. 

I’ll  tell  you  a Hewitt  story  which  is 
exemplary  of  him.  Back  in  the  fifties, 
there  was  a tugboat  strike  going  on  in 
New  York,  and  a plane  went  down  just 
off  LaGuardia,  in  the  East  River.  All  of 
the  forces  of  television  rushed  to  cover 
this.  It  happened  in  the  early  evening. 
By  the  morning,  all  the  television  crews 
had  gotten  to  a guy  who  had  a tugboat, 
from  out  of  state.  He’d  been  pulling  sur- 
vivors out  of  the  water.  The  press  gath- 
ered on  the  deck  of  the  tugboat,  expect- 
ing to  all  get  one  story.  Hewitt  asks, 
“Who  owns  this  boat?”  Everyone 
grumbles,  “C’mon  Don,  we  don’t  want 
to  know  that  kind  of  stuff,  we  want  to 
know  how  many  people  he  brought  in.” 
Cameras  set  up.  “Where  are  the  owners 
located?”  “New  Haven.”  Hewitt  scur- 
ries off  the  boat,  rushes  to  the  local 
phone,  calls  the  news  room,  and  tells 
them,  “I  want  to  hire  the  Mary  B tugboat 
out  of  New  Haven,  Captain  Joe  Bloke. 
And  I want  it  chartered  right  now.”  He 
hurries  back.  The  phone  on  the  bridge 
rings.  The  captain  picks  it  up  and  asks, 
“Who  is  Mr.  Hewitt?”  “I  am,”  says 
Hewitt.  “1  am  under  charter  to  you  Mr. 
Hewitt,  what  do  you  want  done?” 
“Throw  everybody  else  off  the  boat.” 
Bang!  NBC  is  left  standing  on  the  dock. 

But  NBC  can’t  be  outdone,  so  they 
find  some  guy  with  a small  launch,  and 
they  come  out  on  the  river.  Now  Hewitt 
is  explaining  to  the  captain  that  NBC  has 
to  have  a direct  line  of  sight  to  the  Empire 
State  Building.  The  NBC  boat  is  lower  — 
get  between  them  and  the  Empire  State 
and  they  can’t  send  a picture.  Brouhaha 
Hildy  Johnson. 

PA:  You  guys  sound  like  old  soldiers 

talking. 


PW:  When  you  ask,  why  do  you  go  to 
the  ass  end  of  Thailand  or  to  the  West 
Bank,  part  of  it  is  to  get  your  “bona 
fides”  back  based  on  doing 
something,instead  of  sitting  behind  a 
desk.  But  part  of  it  is  to  go  to  a place 
you’ve  never  been. 

MD:  Some  guys  will  go  everywhere, 

some  guys  will  go  nowhere.  □□ 

CHERRY  STONE 

(continued  from  page  149) 

from  an  affluent  family,  but  the  Depres- 
sion didn’t  leave  us  with  much  money.  I 
never  finished  prep  school.  I dropped  out 
in  my  senior  year,  told  my  parents  it  was 
too  expensive.  Then  I went  to  work  mak- 
ing window  displays.  I did  all  kinds  of 
things,  travelled  everywhere  — operated 
a drill  press  in  a lumberyard  in  Florida; 
went  to  Hollywood  and  did  dimensional 
animation  with  wax  figures.  In  New 
York  I worked  for  Bill  Baird,  painting 
and  costuming  his  puppets.  For  five 
years  1 was  curator  of  the  George  Walter 
Vincent  Smith  Museum  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  Whenever  I had  enough 
money,  1 went  back  to  school.  I talked 
my  way  into  Cranbrook,  with  a scholar- 
ship, by  sending  in  a piece  of  my  sculp- 
ture. 1 studied  drawing  at  the  Colorado 
School  of  Fine  Arts  and  printmaking 
with  William  Stanley  Hayter  at  his  atelier 
in  New  York. 

SN:  Lizzie  and  I met  through  a friend 
from  Cranbrook.  After  my  divorce, 
when  my  sons  were  five  and  six  years 
old,  we  set  up  housekeeping  together  in 
Weston.  Lizzie  taught  studio  art  at  the 
Cambridge  School  at  Weston,  and  I 
taught,  for  eleven  years,  in  a public 
school  in  Wayland,  where  I headed  the 
science  program  for  second-through- 
sixth  grades  and  had  a home  room  of 
second-graders.  Lizzie  still  doesn’t 
know  how  I did  it! 

JH:  What  do  you  do  in  the  winter?  Take 
a well-earned  rest  and  enjoy  the  quiet? 
SN:  We  do  a lot  of  thinking  and  planning 
for  the  gallery.  We  start  arranging  shows 
for  the  following  summer,  drawing  on 
people  whose  work  we  know.  And 
somewhere  between  ten  and  twenty  new 
artists  come  to  us  each  year,  to  ask, 
“Could  you  show  my  stuff?”  Our  space 
is  limited  by  not  wanting  an  unmanage- 
able roster.  We  always  look  at  people’s 
work,  but  we  preface  it  by  saying  that  our 
full  roster  makes  the  chances  slim.  Occa- 
sionally we  will  show  artists  without 
adding  them  to  our  list,  just  to  see  how 
they  do. 

We  spend  a lot  of  time,  too,  hunting  for 
things  our  customers  request.  They  will 
ask  us  if  we  can  find  another  copy  of  a 


print  or  photograph  that  was  sold  at  one 
of  our  shows.  Or  they  will  describe 
something  they’ve  seen  somewhere  el.se, 
to  see  if  we  can  locate  another  copy. 
We’ve  tracked  down  works  by  Bernice 
Abbott,  Jim  Dine,  David  Hockney,  even 
Grant  Wood. 

Around  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas, 
we  spend  some  time  with  my  sons,  who 
live  in  Maine.  And  from  mid-January  to 
mid-March  we  stay  on  Captiva,  an  island 
off  the  west  coast  of  Florida  near  Fort 
Myers.  We  don’t  like  most  of  Florida, 
but  this  is  different.  There  are  no  high- 
rise  buildings.  We  rent  a very  simple 
house,  one  room  with  a screened  porch, 
right  on  the  water,  with  its  own  dock  and 
a huge  swimming  pool.  We  do  lots  of 
fishing! 

LU:  We  do  what  other  people  do  in  the 
summer.  Very  rarely  can  we  do  such 
things  in  Wellfleet.  When  the  gallery  is 
open,  it’s  just  too  demanding.  We  have 
very  little  time  for  entertaining,  either. 
Once  each  summer,  though,  we  do  es- 
cape for  a long  weekend  in  Province- 
town  — Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday, 
Tuesday.  We  stay  as  close  to  the  water  as 
we  can  get.  People  laugh  because  we  run 
away  to  somewhere  so  close,  but  we  love 
it. 

SN:  Winter’s  also  a good  time  to  catch 
up  on  what  the  art  magazines  are  talking 
about.  We  follow  the  art  section  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  travel  to  New  York 
once  or  twice  a year  to  see  what’s  going 
on  in  the  galleries  and  museums.  Al- 
though we  feel,  more  and  more,  that  we 
must  keep  up  with  what’s  happening,  we 
also  feel  there’s  a lot  of  good  art  that  isn’t 
being  recognized  and  some  not-so-good 
art  that  is. 

LU:  You  can’t  judge  an  artist  by  the  pub- 
licity he  gets.  Modem  art  is  like  a foreign 
language  — the  more  you’re  exposed  to 
it,  the  more  you  understand.  If  you  don’t 
study  it,  you’re  never  going  to  learn.  □□ 
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CASTLE  HILL 

(continued  from  page  115} 
grant  a permit. 

‘if  we  can’t  have  any  control  over 
this,  then  w hy  are  we  here?”  asked  board 
member  Lloyd  Rose,  who  once  again 
raised  the  question  of  the  Center’s  detri- 
ment to  the  neighborhood.  "The  use  is 
more  detrimental,”  he  said.  “If  it’s  not 
brought  up  to  code,  it  won’t  be  used. 
Then  it  won’t  be  detrimental.” 

Board  of  Appeals  Chaimian  Nor- 
man Pope,  who  had  remained  steadfastly 
neutral  throughout  the  hearings,  said, 
"We  have  a responsibility  to  issue  this 
pemiit,”  but  Belisle  and  Rose  saw  it 
differently.  They  voted  against  the  plan, 
and  Castle  Hill  was  shut  down. 

Castle  Hill  filed  a four-count  suit 
(later  amended  to  five)  in  Barnstable 
County  Superior  Court  against  both 
Building  Inspector  Williams  and  the 
Truro  Board  of  Appeals. 

Not  long  afterwards,  Robert  Wein- 
stein and  Monica  Kraft  said  that  Castle 
Hill  could  renovate  and  operate  if  it 
would  agree  to  their  conditions.  They 
denied  any  interest  in  buying  Castle 
Hill’s  building  if  it  became  available. 
Weinstein  offered  a glimp.se  into  his 
psyche  when  he  related  how  he  had  once 
applied  for  the  job  of  Castle  Hill  director. 
"I  didn’t  get  the  Job.  1 think  they  made 
a bad  mistake,”  he  said  in  dead  serious- 
ness. “But  they  make  a lot  of  bad  mis- 
takes.” 

Heading  into  summer,  questions 
about  the  town’s  ability  to  defend  itself 
against  the  suit  were  raised,  and  the 
Williams-Kraft-Weinstein  triangle  took 
on  a life  of  its  own  following  several 
public  face-offs  over  the  Castle  Hill 
case.  Williams  refused  to  give  Wein- 
stein and  Kraft  an  occupancy  pemiit  for 
their  renovated  building  next  door  to 
Castle  Hill,  charging  that  they  had  al- 
tered their  plans  since  receiving  a build- 
ing pemiit.  (He  later  granted  them  the 
pemiit.)  A controversy  erupted  over 
Weinstein’s  request  for  and  subsequent 
meeting  with  town  counsel  Edward 
Veara  about  the  Castle  Hill  case.  Then 
Weinstein  was  summoned  by  local  po- 
lice to  attend  a meeting  with  Truro’s 
other  selectmen,  Mark  Peters  and  Bruce 
Tarvers,  at  which  he  was  publicly 
scolded  for  telling  a local  reporter  about 
another  meeting  between  town  officials 
and  town  counsel.  The  selectmen  did 
not.  however,  remove  him  from  the 
Board  of  Appeals,  which  disappointed 
some.  Tarvers  admitted  that  Monica 
Kraft’s  response  to  such  a decision  af- 
fected their  thinking. 

Soon  after.  Robert  Weinstein  was 
elected  chaimian  of  the  Board  of  Ap- 


peals. 

In  July,  the  first  count  of  Castle 
Hill’s  suit,  a charge  that  the  Board  of 
Appeals  had  delayed  its  decision  too 
long  was  rejected  by  the  Barnstable 
Superior  Court.  A scheduled  August 
court  date  was  postponed  until  January. 
Meanwhile,  Castle  Hill’s  new  director, 
Christina  Fenton,  organized  a reduced 
summer  schedule  of  classes  at  the 
Schoolhouse  Gallery  in  North  Truro. 
The  evening  series  of  lectures  and  films 
was  relocated  to  Masonic  Hall  in 
Wellfleet,  where  it  had  its  most  success- 
ful season  ever.  The  off-season  art  pro- 
gram in  the  schools  continued  as  well. 

In  the  fall  of  1987,  two  significant 
legal  maneuvers  took  place.  Castle  Hill 
added  the  fifth  count  to  its  suit,  based  on 
a recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  stated  that  when  governmental 
action  denies  a property  owner  the  use  of 
that  property,  then  the  government  must 
reimburse  them  for  the  value  of  that  use. 
At  the  same  time,  Weinstein  and  two 
other  neighbors  were  granted  a motion  to 
intervene  in  the  case  as  independent  in- 
terests, giving  them  the  right  to  appeal  a 
decision  against  the  town. 

Then  quietly,  as  the  year  ended,  a 
new  destiny  .seemed  to  be  emerging. 
Castle  Hill's  board  reorganized,  and 
voted  to  scale  down  its  plant  to  bring  the 
building  simply  in  compliance  with  state 
code  — the  “stacked  parking”  notion 
was  abandoned.  Building  Inspector 
Williams  issued  a building  pemiit,  and 
work  got  underway.  The  court  case  was 
put  on  hold,  but  not  withdrawn  pending 
issuance  of  a final  occupancy  permit. 

Everyone  held  their  breath  waiting 
for  .some  kind  of  official  or  unofficial 
response  from  Weinstein  and  Kraft. 

The  renovation  of  Castle  Hill  pro- 
ceeded, and  when  Weinstein  demanded 
that  the  building  pemiit  be  revoked,  the 
request  was  rejected  by  Williams.  In 
addition,  Monica  Kraft  announced  that 
she  was  not  seeking  re-election. 

The  nightmare  seemed  to  be  over, 
although  the  ordeal  left  Castle  Hill  prac- 
tically penniless  and  unsure  of  what  the 
future  held.  If  it  was  going  to  be  allowed 
to  resume  operations  without  incident, 
then  what  had  all  that  trouble  been  about 
in  the  first  place? 

Maybe  it  had  just  been  a bad  dream, 
and  nothing  more.  Mayhe  not.  □□ 

Hamilton  Kahn  is  the  feature  editor 
for  The  Cape  Codder  newspaper.  He  is 
currently  putting  the  finishing  touches 
on  a hook  about  the  blues  for  St.  Martin's 
Press. 


AIDS  MARCH 

(continued  from  page  144) 

the  mall  right  between  the  Capitol  and 
the  Washington  Monument,  I thought 
back  to  1966  when  I first  walked  into  the 
DOB  (Daughters  of  Bilitis).  It  was  the 
only  women’s  orgalization  at  the  time; 
this  was  before  the  Stonewall.  And  it 
took  me  twenty  one  years  to  be  able  to 
stand  in  the  centre  of  power  of  this  coun- 
try and  kiss  my  girlfriend  in  public.  It 
was  great.  What  a high.  It  seemed  a very 
long  road  — worth  it  in  transit,  of  course 
— and  so  much  further  to  go.” 

“An  elevator  takes  you  several  sto- 
ries down  into  the  DuPont  Circle  subway 
station  at  an  incredibly  steep  angle.  The 
station  itself  is  so  cavernous  and  so  state- 
of-the-art  modern  that  it’s  not  likely  to 
remind  you  of  any  subway  ride  you've 
ever  taken.  It’s  more  like  a space  station 
or  Kubrick’s  dream  den  or  some  Catho- 
lic church  gone  ga-ga.  Even  the  train 
arrives  dramatically  — all  these  lights  go 
on  sequentially  telling  you  the  train  is 
coming  and  from  where.” 

“The  station  was  filled  with  gay 
people.  A train  arrived,  hundreds  more 
gay  people  got  out  and  those  on  the 
platfomi  started  to  applaud.  Then  every- 
one started  clapping.  They  started  whis- 
tling and  cheering  and  the  sound  was 
picked  up  and  bounced  all  over  that 
monster  of  a tunnel.  We  were  sponta- 
neuosly  saluting  each  other,  and  it  went 
on  and  on.  Someone  going  up  the  esca- 
lator unfurled  this  gigantic  lavender  ban- 
ner and  waved  it  over  the  crowd.  The 
place  went  wild.  It  brought  tears  to  my 
eyes — to  .see  those  men  and  women,  to  be 
part  of  that  celebration  and  to  watch  that 
flag  wave  slowly  back  and  forth  over  us 
and  then  gradually  disappear  into  the 
ceiling.  I’ve  never  felt  such  a .sense  of 
brotherhood.  It  was  one  of  those  very 
special  times  in  my  life  when  I felt  so 
proud  of  being  a gay  person.” 

“We  were  beaming.  The  whole 
town  was  beaming  with  gay  people.  We 
were  everywhere  and  it  was  wonderful. 
There  are  memories  about  that  weekend 
that  will  never  die.  It  was  Ideal  City.” 
□□ 

Frank  Girolamo  Is  a writer  and  re- 
covering romantic  living  on  Cape  Cod. 
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BORIS  MARGO 

(continued  from  page  153) 

others,  were  producing  biologically  in- 
spired imagery  with  freely  applied  auto- 
matist  processes  of  paint-handling. 
These  images  gradually  became  more 
abstract,  with  the  objects  losing  their 
solidity,  merging  into  diaphanous  veils 
of  light.  Once  more,  Margo  emerges 
stylistically  as  an  individual  maintaining 
a personal  direction  within  a wider  aes- 
thetic context.  The  1940s  were  transi- 
tional years  for  many  American  artists. 
Some  abandoned  the  biomorphic  out- 
lines and  attenuated  spatial  webs  of  or- 
ganic surrealism  for  completely  non- 
representational  art;  among  these  were 
artists  now  considered  abstract  expres- 
sionists: Mark  Rothko,  Robert  Mother- 
well,  and  Barnett  Newman,  for  example. 
But  other  artists  retained  some  sort  of 
imagery,  however  vague,  that  was  drawn 
from  the  artists’  perceptions,  visual  or 
emotional,  of  nature.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  this  orientation  toward  nature 
was  purposeful,  a decision  by  each  artist 
that  the  retention  of  a natural  subject,  no 
matter  how  elusive  in  form  was  a posi- 
tive statement  attuned  to  their  own  inner 
vision.  Such  art  was  not  reactionary  in 
comparison  to  Abstract  Expressionism: 
it  was  simply  different.  Moving  back 
and  forth  between  lesser  and  greater 
degrees  of  abstraction  as  was  deemed 
fitting  for  each  picture,  exponents  of  this 
approach  included  Margo,  Charles 
Seliger,  Peter  Busa,  Jimmy  Ernst,  Ger- 
ome  Kamrowski,  Ralph  Rosenborg,  and 
others. 

Natural  phenomena  were  sparking- 
off  points  for  these  artists.  As  Margo 
stated,  a given  source  was  “no  more  than 
. . . the  initiating  stimulus,  coming  from 
the  physical  and  emotional  environ- 
ment,” allowing  the  final  painting  to 
“paraphrase  nature,  lead  an  independent 
existence,  become  a new  entity. Apart 
from  this  general  taste  for  nature  as  a 
source,  Margo  soon  added  a related 
subject  to  his  repertoire:  science.  As  it 
represents  humanity’s  perception,  un- 
derstanding and  modification  of  natural 
processes,  science  was  a logical  exten- 
sion of  Margo’s  visual  and  intellectual 
interests.  Light,  as  a motif,  underwent  an 
intriguing  transformation  that  reveals 
this  shift  in  approach.  Paintings  from  the 
1930s  usually  displayed  light  of  a dim, 
ominous,  crepuscular  sort,  setting  the 
grim  mood  of  Margo’s  monster-ridden 
landscapes.  These  paintings,  greatly 
influenced  by  those  of  Bosch  and 
Breughel,  also  had  jets  of  flame-like 
light  bursting  forth  from  caves  or  punc- 
tured creatures.  These  rays  became 
prominent  objects  in  their  own  right  in 


the  late  1930s  and  early  1940s,  re.sem- 
bling  comets.  Then  light  started  to  dif- 
fuse in  lambent,  spectrally  glowing  fogs, 
like  auroras.  By  the  mid- 1940s,  his  work 
presented  solid  structures  emanating 
light  — hybrid  conformations  referring  to 
mechanical  or  scientific  apparatus,  radar 
antennae,  glass  tubing,  even  the  curving 
structural  forms  prevalent  in  science- 
fiction  illustration. 

Astronomy,  biology,  physics,  new 
technologies  — these  were  among  the 
sources  that  Margo  drew  his  inspiration 
from.  And  the  word  “from”  should  be 
emphasized,  for  the  titles  of  Margo’s 
works  often  begin  with  it:  From  Meteor 
Paths,  From  Rock  Forms.  From  Mag- 
netic Filings,  From  Thoughts  of  Al- 
chemy^ and  the  like.  This  system  indi- 
cates that  the  picture  so  named  is  not  a 
literal  transcription  of  an  object  or  proc- 
ess, but  a visual  evocation  aroused  in  the 
artist’s  psyche  through  contemplation  of 
the  subject.  Margo  did  not  find  much 
reason  for  giving  titles  to  modem  pic- 
tures, for  he  believed  that  a title  “con- 
fuses a viewer  and  prevents  him  from 
seeing  with  his  own  eyes.”'  Indeed, 
most  of  Margo’s  titles  were  not  of  his 
doing;  his  wife,  the  artist  Jan  Gelb,  usu- 
ally created  them.  After  a painting  was 
made,  she  or  another  observer  would 
question  Margo  as  to  what  the  image 
meant.  If  Margo  said  the  ultimate  source 
was,  for  example,  aerodynamic  engi- 
neering and  the  modem  shapes  used  for 
efficient  flight,  the  title  arose;  From 
Airplatie  Contours.  This  division  of 
labor  well  suited  Margo;  he  was  free  to 
experiment,  to  invent. 

Margo’s  restless  experimentation 
had  led  to  a remarkable  range  in  material 
and  formats  used.  Paintings  used  oil,  oil 
monotype,  decalcomania,  and  other 
automatist  processes  were  produced  in 
standard  shapes,  as  well  as  extreme  ver- 
ticals mounted  as  scrolls  in  the  Oriental 
manner,  and  miniatures  including  works 
less  than  two  inches  square.  Some  of 
these  latter  pieces  were  affixed  to  metal- 
lic backings  by  Margo  and  converted 
into  jewelry  pins.  Margo’s  early  experi- 
ence with  using  inexpensive  or  scrap 
materials  gave  rise  to  sculptures  made  of 
driftwood,  some  with  attached  objects  or 
coated  with  plastic.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
fortuitous  discovery  of  some  discarded 
celluloid  that  led  to  what  is  perhaps  the 
best-known  of  Margo’s  technical  inno- 
vations: the  cellocut,  which  Margo 

developed  in  1936.  Intrigued  by  the 
sheet  of  celluloid,  Margo  wrote  to  the 
product’s  manufacturer,  Du  Pont,  to 
ascertain  its  properties.  The  company 
not  only  responded,  but  also  sent  Margo 
some  acetone,  which  dissolves  cellu- 
loid. After  some  initial  manipulation  of 


the  material,  including  using  a squeeze 
bottle  for  ketchup  as  an  applicator  for  the 
liquid  celluloid,  Margo  perfected  the 
cellocut  process,  which  he  described 
thus: 

The  graphic  process  which  / have  named 
cellucut  is,  briefly,  the  utilization  of  a 
new  varnish  which  is  a liquid  type  of 
plastic  material  consisting  of  sheet  cel- 
luloid dis.solved  in  acetone.  If  this  var- 
nish is  dissolved  to  pouring  consistency, 
any  smooth  surface  such  as  Prestw’ood, 
copper,  brass,  aluminum  or  zinc  sheets 
can  be  coated  with  it  and,  after  the  var- 
nish has  .set,  worked  with  etching  or 
woodcut  tools.  A thicker  solution  may 
then  be  applied  to  form  a heavier  raised 
suiface  if  this  is  desired  for  the  finished 
result.  Plates  made  with  this  varnish 
maybe  either  intaglio  or  suiface  printed. 

. . . E.xperimentation  with  the  medium 
itself,  or  in  combination  with  mordents 
and  other  graphic  techniques  constantly 
leads  to  new  possibilities  and  new  prob- 
lems.^ 

Through  variations  on  cellocut, 
printmaking  became  the  medium  for 
Margo’s  most  prolific  experimentation. 
For  unique  textural  effects,  the  plastic 
medium  could  be  inci.sed,  softened,  and 
extended;  it  could  be  printed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  graphic  processes,  such 
as  soft-ground  etching;  it  could  be  em- 
bedded with  materials  and  objects  to 
form  high  embossments.  The  two  retro- 
spectives that  Margo  has  had  previous  to 
the  present  exhibition  honored  his 
graphic  art;  shows  at  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  in  1947  and  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity in  1968  were  devoted  to  printmaking 
only.  In  the  context  of  contemporary 
American  art,  Margo’s  printmaking 
constituted  a significant  contribution  to 
biomorphic  imagery,  and  its  subtle  color 
modulations  were  quite  in  keeping  with 
tendencies  toward  color  field  abstraction 
in  the  1940s. 

The  built-up  plastic  surface  of  the 
cellocut  led,  given  Margo’s  experimen- 
tal impulse,  to  increasingly  sculptural 
applications  of  the  method.  After  print- 
ing cellocut  imagery  onto  paintings,  so 
that  these  works  were  really  a cross  be- 
tween monotype  and  painting,  Margo  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  using  the  thick  printing 
plates  themselves  as  the  basis  of  bas- 
reliefs.  Edge  of  the  City,  1955,  is  a 
powerful  image  of  interlocking  geomet- 
ric shapes  and  more  linear  elements 
made  simply  of  aluminum  pressed  onto  a 
cellocut  surface  on  plywood.  Interplane- 
tary, from  the  same  year,  presents  a deli- 
cate web  of  aluminum  resembling  dis- 
sected radio  telescopes  or  schematic 
(continued  on  page  183) 
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(continued  from  page  55) 

remember.  Getting  off  the  plane,  and 
seeing  a guy  in  cowboy  boots,  Levi’s, 
and  a belt  with  his  name  carved  on  the 
back.  I thought  it  was  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  putting  me  on  with  this  guy. 
Turned  out  there  were  a lot  of  guys  walk- 
ing around  that  way  in  1961  in  Tucson. 
On  my  first  Thanksgiving  vacation  we 
drove  to  L.A.  About  an  hour  out  of 
Yuma,  Arizona,  at  sunset,  1 saw  a pros- 
pector with  a mule  covered  with  a grub- 
stake — frying  pans,  bags  of  grain  hang- 
ing off  the  mule.  He  was  walking  out 
toward  the  mountains  with  a mule  on  a 
lead.  When  1 saw  him  he  was  about  a 
third  of  a mile  away.  We  stopped  the  car 
and  1 watched  this  guy  as  the  sun  went 
down  and  I was  looking  around  for 
cameras.  1 thought  this  was  a movie.  So, 
yes,  the  west  had  a big  impact  on  me, 
mostly  it  struck  me  as  amusing. 

RE:  Were  you  attracted  to  any  particu- 
lar academic  disciplines  at  the  Univer- 
sity? 

,4M:  1 majored  in  history,  mostly 

American,  primarily  because  of  a 
teacher  by  the  name  of  Dotson,  who  gave 
an  easy  B.  1 ended  up  taking  a lot  of 
philosophy  courses  because  I loved 
reading  philosophy.  1 used  to  stay  up  all 
night  reading  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
God,  being  totally  convinced,  then  the 
next  night  reading  someone's  proof  that 
God  doesn’t  exist  and  being  just  as  con- 
vinced. 1 loved  the  persuasiveness  of  the 
writers  and  the  ambiguity. 

RE:  Did  you  take  any  courses  related  to 
film  or  advertising? 

■AM:  None. 

RE:  What  did  you  think  you  were  going 
to  do  after  the  University  of  Arizona? 
.AM:  1 said  1 was  going  into  public 

relations.  I had  no  idea  what  public  rela- 
tions was,  but  it  seemed  like  1 wouldn’t 
have  to  sell  insurance.  I got  out  of  school 
in  1966.  and  immediately  flunked  my 
physical  for  the  Army.  1 got  out  of  going 
to  Vietnam  for  flat  feet.  1 never  dreamed 
I’d  get  out.  1 thought  I’d  be  sent  to 
Sergeant  Bilko’s  platoon.  1 was  such  an 
optimist. 

A part  of  me  felt  cheated  that  1 didn’t 
go.  1 had  been  terrified  of  working,  ever 
since  1 worked  summer  jobs,  and 
watched  people  hiding  behind  pillars 
near  the  time  clock  so  that  when  the  bell 
rang  they  would  be  the  first  to  punch  out. 
It  looked  like  prison  to  me. 

RE:  What  was  your  first  “real  world" 
job? 

AM:  My  first  job  was  writing  brochures 
about  accidental  death  and  dismember- 
ment for  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 


Company.  A guy  from  a personnel 
placement  service  begged  me  to  go  over 
to  Liberty  Mutual  and  take  a job  in  under- 
writing. So  I went  and  saw  the  senior 
vice-president  in  charge  of  underwrit- 
ing. He  asked  me  some  questions,  “Are 
you  good  in  math?”  “No.”  He  asked 
me  three  or  four  other  questions,  the  an- 
swers to  which  were  no.  Then  he  said, 
“Do  you  really  want  to  be  an  under- 
writer?” I said  no.  1 told  him  1 came  for 
the  interview  because  the  guy  begged 
me.  He  said  he’d  lose  the  account  if  he 
didn’t  send  so  many  people  a month  over 
to  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance.  1 had  a 
great  interview,  the  guy  was  laughing, 
and  1 was  totally  honest  with  him.  Then 
he  said,  “Would  you  like  to  get  into 
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advertising,  because  we  have  an  opening 
in  our  advertising  department?”  But  I 
had  no  portfolio,  so  he  said,  “Go  home 
and  write  something  that  will  convince 
us  to  hire  you,  cause  you’ve  nothing  to 
show,  and  we  want  to  hire  a profes- 
sional.” On  the  way  home  on  the  train  I 
got  an  idea  of  what  to  write.  I wrote  my 
own  obituary.  My  mother  worked  in  a 
costume  jewelry  warehouse  which  had  a 
little  print  shop  for  making  ads.  I had 
them  print  my  obituary  as  a reprint  from 
the  New  York  Times.  I wrote,  of  course, 
that  1 had  a distinguished  career  at  Lib- 


erty Mutual.  I also  published  a book  that 
became  a best-seller.  The  money  1 made 
from  the  book  allowed  me  to  have  a 
world-renowned  art  collection.  But  1 
never  quit  my  job  at  the  insurance  com- 
pany, even  though  1 could  afford  to.  1 
was  always  loyal.  That  got  me  the  job. 

Not  surprisingly,  I eventually  tired  of 
death  and  dismemberment  prose  and 
started  looking  for  more  creative  em- 
ployment. 1 finally  got  a job  with  Doyle, 
Dane,  Bernbach  on  the  west  coast. 

I really  found  the  hooks  they  were 
looking  for  at  Doyle, Dane.  At  the  time 
they  were  very  into  puns.  1 wrote  for  the 
Volkswagen,  Southern  California  Gas 
Company,  and  American  Airlines  ac- 
counts. 1 did  a lot  of  outdoor  one-liners 
on  billboards. 

RE:  Did  you  make  good  money  at  it? 
AM:  I started  at  $6300  a year.  When  1 
left  in  ’67  1 was  up  to  $8500  a year. 

RE:  How  the  hell  could  you  live  in  Los 
Angeles  on  $6300  a year? 

AM:  1 don’t  know,  but  1 did  stop  getting 
parking  tickets  real  quick.  There  is 
something  about  writing  on  a typewriter 
and  then  seeing  your  work  in  print. 
Suddenly  you  get  that  jump  into  the 
media.  Whether  it’s  an  ad  in  a trade 
magazine,  in  Time  magazine  or  a movie. 
When  it  goes  out  there  and  it’s  your 
work,  you  start  to  find  the  strike  zone. 

But  I eventually  left  Doyle,  Dane 
over  a salary  dispute  — they  insisted  that 
they  could  only  raise  my  pay  in  $500 
increments  — and  joined  another  agency 
that  was  prepared  to  double  my  salary, 
where  I got  fired  immediately. 

RE:  What  for? 

AM:  1 was  a wiseguy.  I wore  t-shirts 
when  everybody  else  wore  ties.  I’d  say 
I couldn’t  afford  ties.  They  closed  my 
door  when  the  clients  came  in.  They 
didn’t  want  anybody  to  see  me.  I was  ob- 
noxious and  cocky.  I pretty  much 
wanted  to  be  out  on  my  own  anyway.  I 
had  met  some  people  in  the  record  busi- 
ness, back  in  the  San  Francisco  Sound 
days.  Everything  was  exploding.  Kids 
were  taking  over  the  record  business.  I 
was  embarrassed  to  work  in  an  ad 
agency.  It  was  a straight  job.  I ended  up 
doing  free-lance  work  for  probably  ev- 
ery record  company,  doing  radio  com- 
mercials and  print  ads  for  the  trades: 
Billboard,  Cashhox  and  Record  World.  I 
took  a job  on  staff  for  about  a year  and  a 
half  at  United  Artists  Records,  creative 
directing  their  advertising. 

While  I was  there,  I got  my  first 
budget  to  direct  a song  film  [the  equiva- 
lent of  today’s  rock  videos].  That’s  how 
I got  into  film  making. 

RE:  Is  that  when  you  started  to  study 
filmmaking  and  seriously  consider  the 
great  films? 
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AM:  As  a matter  of  fact  I know  very 
little  about  film  history.  I don’t  know 
much  about  the  great  films,  the  great 
stars,  and  I don’t  even  keep  up  with 
contemporary  releases.  In  Hollywood  it 
is  very  fashionable  to  see  everything, 
because  you’ve  got  to  look  for  this  ac- 
tress and  this  guy  playing  a supporting 
role,  so  you  know  what’s  going  on.  I 
don’t  bother.  All  it  makes  me  want  to  do 
is  steal  shots  from  other  directors. 

RE:  Is  this  like  the  artist  who  sees  every 
show  in  New  York  versus  the  artist  who 
is  off  alone  in  the  Maine  woods? 

AM:  I just  don’t  feel  it’s  important.  To 
the  extent  that  I’m  a talented  filmmaker, 
1 figure  it  out  as  I go  along.  It’s  problem- 
solving. I don’t  solve  it  in  terms  of  other 
people’s  work.  1 solve  it  in  terms  of  the 
way  I deal  out  the  story  points,  in  terms 
of  shots.  I work  with  story  board  artists 
who  say,  “Oh,  we  could  make  that  shot 
that  Hitchcock  made  in  Rear  Window." 
I don’t  care  about  that.  Whenever  I’ve 
gone  into  a scene  with  a shot  from  some- 
body else’s  movie  in  mind  I get  dis- 
tracted and  waste  my  time. 

RE:  In  what  areas  do  you  rely  on  other 
people  and  what  do  you  do  best?  Cer- 
tainly one  of  your  talents  is  your  ability  to 
control  the  process. 

AM:  My  strength  is  that  I know  my  way 
around  a joke.  I can  do  a set  up  and  a 
punch  line,  craft  it,  and  get  the  timing  of 
it,  even  though  it  no  longer  holds  any 
surprise  for  me.  I can  get  back  to  that 
original  moment  when  it  was  funny,  and 
get  that  into  it.  Nevertheless,  by  the  end 
of  editing  Rodney’s  movie  I no  longer 
knew  what  I had.  My  editors  were  say- 
ing, “Alan,  don’t  worry,  it’s  going  to  be 
great,’’  but  I was  shitting  in  my  pants 
when  I sat  down  for  the  first  time  with  an 
audience  of  four  hundred  people.  It 
wouldn’t  have  surprised  me  if  they 
walked  out  or  if  the  house  came  down. 
As  it  turns  out,  we  did  pretty  well.  Dur- 
ing the  screening,  I had  a little  audio- 
cassette machine  that  I turned  on  so  that 
I could  hear  the  audience  laughs  against 
the  jokes.  Because  if  a joke  does  not 
have  the  impact,  the  response  I expect, 
then  1 have  to  analyze  what  went  wrong. 
Maybe  I stayed  in  the  set-up  too  long, 
and  the  timing  was  off  Maybe  six  frames 
after  Rodney  says  the  line,  1 have  to  let 
the  line  soak  in  before  I cut  to  the  next 
shot  or  the  next  scene.  So  I had  the  tape 
recorder  and  I heard  myself  when  I 
played  it  back,  whispering  to  my  wife  as 
the  movie’s  playing  for  the  first  time  to 
an  audience,  “The  electricity  is  not  in  the 
air.”  I was  just  panicked.  Of  course,  it 
worked  out  fine.  But  1 didn’t  know  that, 
until  I played  the  tape  back  and  really  lis- 
tened to  the  laughs,  and  I wasn’t  just 
burning  with  fear,  embarrassment  and 


paranoia.  It’s  tough  to  show  your  film  to 
an  audience  when  you  are  looking  for 
laughs. 

RE:  You  told  me  you  had  audio 

strengths. 

AM:  Well,  my  craftsmanship  is  good.  I 
don’t  want  to  be  too  humble  about  my 
visual  imagination  either.  I can  make 
pictures.  But  often  I don’t  block  a scene 
well  for  the  tens.  I might  get  all  of  the 
action  going  so  it  works  well  for  the 
jokes,  but  it’s  impossible  to  shoot.  So  the 
cameraman  will  say,  “Well,  if  you  have 
them  walk  over  here  by  the  window  and 
say  that,  then  we  can  shoot.”  I’ll  say 
OK,  because  I’m  presenting  material  to 
the  lens.  Regardless  of  how  flexible  the 
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lenses  are,  they’re  still  a major  limita- 
tion. I’m  making  images.  I’ll  often 
imagine  how  a scene  would  happen  if 
there  was  nobody  around.  That  can  be 
difficult  to  shoot. 

RE:  It’s  got  to  be  better  to  start  that  way, 
and  then,  eventually  convert  it  to  what 
the  lens  has  to  see.  Because  if  you  start 
off  being  concerned  about  what  the  lens 
has  to  see,  you  put  an  automatic  limita- 
tion on  your  thought  processes,  immedi- 
ately narrowing  the  focus  of  how  you  see 
the  scene.  When  Picasso  started  to  make 
pottery,  to  paint  on  pottery  in  the  South  of 


France,  he  wanted  to  do  things  that 
hadn’t  been  done  before.  Some  people 
told  him  what  he  wanted  was  impossible, 
but  he  tried  it  anyway  and  changed  the 
world’s  concept  of  ceramics. 

AM:  Don’t  forget  a lot  of  movement  in 
a scene  is  dictated  by  the  set  or  location. 
You  can  imagine  it  one  way  when  you 
read  the  script,  but  there  is  always  going 
to  be  something  in  a room  that  is  going  to 
dictate  to  you  the  way  the  scene  is 
blocked.  1 can  say  to  my  art  director, 
“This  is  a living  room,  I want  the  couch 
there,  because  the  scene  where  he  flips 
over  the  couch  will  be  great  if  he  runs 
through  the  door  first."  It’s  a fallacy  that 
everything  is  based  on  the  director’s 
vision.  There  may  be  some  directors  that 
get  that,  that  dictate  every  single  detail.  I 
get  as  much  of  my  vision  as  I can  on  the 
screen,  and  I work  with  visions  of  others. 
For  example,  my  art  director  will  build  a 
room  that  will  give  me  a whole  new  way 
of  blocking  the  scene  that’s  ten  times  as 
good  as  what  I saw.  Why  should  I deny 
myself  that? 

But  I haven’t  gotten  to  my  greatest 
strength.  It  sounds  immodest,  but  it’s 
true.  Steve  Martin  has  a note  from  Ste- 
ven Spielberg,  framed  in  his  den,  which 
I read  one  day,  and  there  was  a phrase  in 
it  that  really  stuck  in  my  head.  It  was 
before  I ever  got  to  make  a feature,  but  it 
really  sums  up  my  approach  to  making 
fdms.  Spielberg  had  seen  Dead  Men 
Don't  Wear  Plaid  and  he  sent  Steve  a 
thank  you  note  for  letting  him  see  the  pic- 
ture before  it  was  released,  because  he 
was  looking  at  Rachel  Ward  for  a film. 
He  wrote,  “It’s  so  obvious  to  me  how 
you  and  Carl  [Reiner]  love  your  audi- 
ence.” And  that  is  my  strength:  that  I 
make  the  fdm  for  the  audience,  not  just 
for  myself.  And  sometimes  not  even  for 
myself.  I think  my  greatest  strength  is 
that  I have  a feel  for  where  the  audience 
wants  to  be  next.  What  do  they  want 
next?  When  Ray  says  something,  do 
they  want  to  see  Alan’s  respon.se  or 
Becky’s  response?  Do  they  want  an 
extreme  close-up,  a medium  shot,  a 
panoramic  wide  shot  where  the  figure  is 
a spot  on  the  frame?  Where  do  they  want 
to  be?  What’s  going  to  help  tell  the 
story?  When  I watch  other  directors’ 
movies,  if  I want  to  be  with  the  wife  and 
they  cut  to  the  son,  I feel  cheated.  I think 
I have  a feel  for  where  they  want  to  be. 
That’s  just  caring  about  your  audience. 
Don’t  rub  their  faces  in  your  film,  don’t 
deny  them  what  they  want. 

RE:  I can’t  imagine  thinking  that  way.  I 
think  so  differently.  I always  assume,  if 
it’s  going  to  work  for  me,  it’s  going  to 
work  for  everybody  else,  so  I have  to 
make  it  work  for  me  first.  It’s  like  Gen- 
eral Motors  building  a car  that  it  thinks 
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America  wants. 

AM:  That’s  their  problem.  I wouldn’t 
hire  them  to  do  a movie.  But  how  about 
the  guy  that  designed  the  Mustang? 
Mow’d  he  do? 

RE:  But  the  point  is,  was  he  designing  a 
car  that  America  wants  or  was  he  leading 
them  to  the  next  plateau? 

AM:  Did  you  see  Alien? 

RE:  Yes. 

AM:  That’s  a movie  that  put  me  where 
1 wanted  to  be,  even  if  I didn’t  know  it. 
Did  you  see  The  Godfather?  There’s  a 
movie  that  put  me  where  1 wanted  to  be 
in  terms  of  the  structure  of  the  movie. 
You  have  to  have  a feel  for  your  audi- 
ence. If  you’re  over  here  in  the  house, 
and  there’s  something  going  on  in  the 
office,  how  long  can  you  keep  them  out 
of  the  office?  Because  if  they  are  sitting 
in  their  seats  thinking,  “What’s  going  on 
in  the  office,”  then  they  are  not  watching 
the  scene  that’s  taking  place  in  the  house. 
You’d  better  get  them  to  the  fucking 
office,  because  they  are  going  to  go  there 
anyway.  The  way  Francis  Coppola  laid 
out  Marlon  Brando  in  the  first  Godfather 
picture  was  a masterpiece.  He  gave  you 
Brando  when  you  wanted  him.  Brando 
had  very  little  screen  time  in  that  picture, 
yet  he  was  in  the  whole  movie,  his  pres- 
ence was  always  in  the  picture.  That’s 
one  of  the  best  movies  made  in  our  life- 
time. 

RE:  Why  can't  he  repeat  that? 

.AM:  1 don’t  know,  you’ll  have  to  ask 
him,  but  my  hunch  is  he's  decided,  fuck 
the  audience,  1 want  to  make  pictures  that 
I want  to  see.  His  movies  since  The 
Godfather  all  have  that  feeling. 

RE:  I’m  still  trying  to  get  a handle  on 
how  you  view  your  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses as  a director. 

AM:  My  strength  would  be  dealing 

cards  in  a clear  way,  throwing  down  the 
next  shot  and  the  next  shot.  In  almost  a 
defensive  way,  1 look  at  it  like  dealing 
cards.  A lion  tamer  has  a whip  and  a 
chair.  1 have  a deck  of  cards  with  pic- 
tures on  them.  1 give  them  this  shot  and 
this  shot,  1 throw  them  at  them,  saying, 
“Stay  back!  Stay  back!”  I’m  throwing 
images  at  ’em  so  1 won’t  lose  ’em.  Don’t 
lose  'em,  don’t  lose  ’em!  Am  1 hanging 
on  to  this  shot  too  long?  Is  six  frames  too 
long?  Three  frames?  Move.  Where  do 
they  want  to  me?  Where  do  they  want  to 
go  next?  Next.  Next.  Next.  Keep  it 
moving,  keep  it  coming,  don’t  bore 
them. 

RE:  So  you  could  never  see  yourself 

making  a film  like  Days  of  Heaven? 
AM:  Ah,  I hated  that  film.  If  1 were 

editing  that  film,  it  would  have  been 
three  minutes  long,  with  a couple  of 
sunsets  thrown  in. 

RE:  Could  you  list  the  skill  require- 


ments of  a director? 

AM:  Persistence  of  vision,  is  the  most 
important  thing.  Then  you  should  know 
how  to  put  shots  together.  You  shouldn’t 
bring  shots  into  the  editing  room  that 
don’t  cut.  There  is  no  excuse  for  that  if 
you  have  any  vision  at  all.  I don’t  just 
stage  a scene  and  say  Ok,  now  let’s  shoot 
straight  down,  now  let’s  shoot  straight 
up.  Now  let’s  shoot  a master  on  every- 
body we  can  think  of  1 bring  the  shots 
into  the  editing  room  that  I need  to  tell  a 
story.  When  1 invent  the  shots  with  the 
cameraman,  I think  in  temis  of  the  cut; 
we  could  open  with  the  master,  then  we 
need  a dolly  shot  that  will  take  the  char- 
acter over  to  the  window,  and  when  he 
looks  out  we  should  get  a shot  from 
outside  the  window  looking  in  to  get  his 
facial  expression,  since  that’s  going  to  be 
an  important  moment.  1 want  the  audi- 
ence to  see  the  facial  expression  before 
we  reveal  what  he’s  looking  at.  I’ll  never 
need  extreme  close  ups  with  no  one  else 
in  the  shot  but  the  subject.  Sometimes 
you  want  to  shoot  a point  of  view  shot, 
sometimes  you  want  to  be  over  the  guy’s 
shoulder,  so  that  the  subject  is  included 
in  what  he  sees.  And  sometimes  you 
want  to  be  inside  the  subject  so  that  the 
lens,  the  audience,  sees  only  what  the 
subject  sees.  It  is  just  a sixth  sense,  and 
1 feel  I’m  good  at  it.  I couldn’t  tell  you 
why  in  a millirrn  years. 

Rarely  do  1 end  up  regretting  that  I 
didn’t  make  this  or  that  shot.  On  Back  to 
School  we  did  pick  up  shots  in  the  last 
three  days  of  filming,  and  I used  every 
one  of  those  shots.  They  were  shots  that 
dropped  in  all  over  the  entire  movie. 
Most  of  them  were  inserts  we  left  behind 
because  we  were  running  out  of  time. 
You  don't  want  to  shoot  an  insert  of 
hands  on  a magazine  with  60  people 
standing  around  when  you  could  do  it 
later  with  12  people  on  an  insert  day. 
Some  directors  go  into  the  editing  room 
and  cut  the  whole  film  and  then  go  out 
and  make  their  pick  up  shots.  For  some 
reason  I’m  able  to  hold  all  the  shots  of  the 
film  in  my  head  and  make  them  before  I 
get  into  the  editing  room,  and  sure 
enough,  we  use  them  all.  In  Back  to 
School  there’s  a shot  where  Rodney 
warms  up  before  the  Triple  Lindy.  He 
puts  his  hand  under  his  armpit,  squeaks 
it,  then  steps  up  and  licks  his  thumb  to 
test  the  wind.  We  shot  the  warm-up 
scene  on  a day  when  we  shot  something 
else.  I couldn’t  get  the  camera  up  where 
I wanted  it  because  we  were  in  a differ- 
ent location.  There  were  hills  behind  us 
and  the  audience  would  know  that  we 
weren’t  in  the  same  place  as  the  swim- 
ming pool.  It  really  bothered  me.  I had 
to  use  the  wrong  angle.  At  that  moment 
the  audience  should  have  been  right  up 


on  the  diving  board  with  Rodney.  In- 
stead I had  to  have  the  lens  down  on  a 
lower  axis,  because  1 had  to  shoot  up  into 
the  sky  or  they  would  see  that  I was  in  a 
different  place.  It  bugged  the  hell  out  of 
me  and  I was  furious  at  the  producer  for 
finding  that  location.  But  that’s  low- 
budget  film  making.  I should  have  gone 
back  to  the  pool  and  made  the  shot  my 
way.  But  it  certainly  played  well,  got  a 
laugh.  I can’t  go  to  the  studio  and  say, 
you  ruined  the  movie.  They  would  turn 
around  and  ask  me  if  the  laugh  would 
have  been  bigger  if  you  were  where  you 
wanted  to  be  with  the  lens. 

RE:  This  is  the  kind  of  question  that  Jane 
Pauley  would  ask. 

AM:  I’m  wearing  maroon  underwear. 
RE:  I sense  your  pride  in  what  you  are 
doing,  as  well  as  a modesty  that  your 
movies  are  not  important  in  the  grander 
scheme  of  the  cinema  world.  Which 
leads  me  to  the  Jane  Pauley  question.  If 
you  had  all  the  money  you  needed  to 
shoot  any  story,  what  movie  would  you 
make  and  what  actors  would  you  like  to 
work  with? 

AM:  That’s  a tough  one.  I could  more 
easily  talk  about  projects  I would  like  to 
be  doing.  1 don’t  look  at  other  people’s 
work  and  think,  “I  could  have  done  that 
better,”  or  “I  wish  I could  have  done 
that.”  I remember  walking  out  of  Taylor 
Hackford’s  first  film.  The  Idolmaker, 
saying  to  my  wife,  “If  that  was  my  first 
film,  I’d  be  real  proud  of  it.”  It  was 
before  I made  my  first  movie,  so  you 
could  say  1 lusted  after  it,  but  I only 
hoped  to  make  it  as  well.  There  is  a script 
floating  around  Hollywood  that  I wanted 
to  make,  called  “Cold  Dog  Soup,”  but  it 
doesn’t  look  like  I’m  going  to  get  the 
chance.  The  novel  on  which  it  is  based 
was  written  by  a Massachusetts  writer 
named  Stephen  Dobyns.  It’s  a low- 
budget  black  comedy.  I’m  most  at- 
tracted to  black  comedies. 

RE:  You  don’t  have  any  urge  to  try 

different  genres? 

AM:  Not  right  now.  I have  an  urge  to  get 
better  at  this  genre.  I’d  like  to  do  more 
literary  pictures.  I really  liked  Roxanne, 
which  was  made  on  a low  budget  in 
Canada.  I like  to  work  with  good  actors. 
Of  course,  there  is  a certain  amount  of 
satisfaction  you  get  from  making  what 
could  be  the  picture  Rodney  Dangerfield 
goes  down  in  history  with,  because  I 
think  Rodney  should  go  down  in  history. 
My  goal  was  to  make  the  movie  Rodney 
would  be  remembered  by.  If  my  kids’ 
kids  wanted  to  know  who  Rodney  Dan- 
gerfield was  after  both  of  us  are  dead, 
they  can  see  this  movie.  But  it’s  a show- 
case for  Rodney  Dangerfield,  it  ain’t 
Shakespeare.  Back  to  School  was  a 
commercial.  Moving  was  a commercial. 
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I would  like  to  make  a movie  that  is 
“about”  something.  Yet  if  I can  bring 
one  smile  to  one  face,  as  they  say  on  the 
talk  shows,  maybe  two  smiles  to  two 
faces... 

RE:  Then  you’ll  be  looking  for  another 
job.  You’ve  done  three  films  now.  Girls 
Just  Want  to  Have  Fun,  Back  to  School, 
and  Moving,  right?  What  were  the  budg- 
ets on  the  films? 

AM:  Girls  was  two  point  eight  million 
dollars  At  a studio  it  would  probably 
have  been  about  five  and  a half  to  six  and 
a half  Back  to  School  was  about  ten  and 
a half  to  eleven.  They  say  eleven  four, 
but  I want  to  see  the  canceled  checks. 
Moving  is  probably  an  honest  twelve,  but 
it’s  down  in  the  books  at  seventeen. 

RE:  Obviously,  to  make  a film  with 

those  budgets,  you  have  to  be  able  to 
control  the  costs. 

AM:  I have  a producer  to  control  the 

costs.  Listen,  my  responsibility  is  to  the 
picture.  These  are  all  big  boys,  they  have 
all  made  more  pictures  than  I ever  wilt. 
Warner  Brothers  makes  sixteen  pictures 
a year.  They  know  when  they  read  a 
script  what  it  is  going  to  cost  to  make, 
better  than  1.  I will  compromise  where  I 
don’t  feel  it  compromises  the  picture.  If 
I always  dreamed  that  the  house  would 
be  a giant  Tudor  house  and  the  house  we 
find  is  a giant  Spanish  house  that  doesn’t 
detract  from  the  jokes  or  the  drama  of  the 
moment,  then  I’m  not  going  to  force 
them  to  get  a Tudor  house  if  it  would  cost 
them  ten  times  as  much. 

RE:  But  Michael  Cimino  [The  director 
of  Heaven's  Gate  and  The  Deer  Hunter] 
would. 

AM:  Michael  would,  but  we’re  different 
that  way.  1 don’t  pull  this  shit,  “I’ve 
always  seen  it  as  a Tudor  house,  man,  I 
can’t  help  it.”  By  the  same  token,  I 
won’t  let  them  ruin  the  picture,  even  if 
they  are  losing  confidence  in  the  project. 
The  whole  time  I was  making  Back  to 
School  all  I heard  about  was  Three jKmi- 
gos  — that  was  their  big  picture,  they 
didn’t  give  a shit  about  Back  to  School.  I 
had  to  fight  for  an  additional  three  days 
of  photography  when  I was  shooting 
shots  going  into  the  film  on  a one  to  one 
ratio.  They  didn’t  believe  in  that  picture. 
When  I showed  them  five  or  six  scenes 
trying  to  raise  a hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  they  called  me  up  and  told 
me  how  disappointed  they  were,  since  it 
did  not  look  like  Easy  Money  to  them.  Fi- 
nally Rodney  picked  up  the  phone  and 
said,  “Leave  Alan  alone.  I'll  pay  the 
other  hundred  and  fifty  grand.”  Then 
they  paid. 

RE:  Why  did  Rodney  have  so  much 

confidence? 

AM:  Because  he  felt  it. 

RE:  Was  he  watching  the  dailies  ? 


AM:  He  didn’t  watch  all  the  dailies.  He 
just  dug  what  was  happening.  He  felt 
like  we  were  making  a hit.  I felt  like  we 
were  making  a hit.  We  rapped.  I went  to 
the  Caribbean  and  Rodney  bought  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  Orion  stock.  He 
made  a pile  of  money.  He  probably  made 
as  much  money  from  the  production 
company’s  stock  as  he  made  on  the  pic- 
ture. 

RE:  Is  that  common  with  actors? 

AM:  Naw,  I was  hyping  him  to  keep  him 
into  the  project,  saying,  “This  picture’s 
going  to  be  so  big,  you  know,  we  ought 
to  buy  Orion  stock.”  I didn’t  have  any 
money,  but  he  went  out  and  bought  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  it.  I said,  “Jesus, 
Rodney.  I don’t  want  to  be  responsible 
for  that.”  As  it  turns  out,  the  stock 
doubled  and  Rodney  won  again.  He  gets 
more  respect  than  you  know. 

RE:  And  last  year  you  bought  a house  in 
Truro. 

AM:  I have  a close  friend,  who  I grew  up 
with,  and  who  has  come  to  Truro  for  35 
years. 

RE:  A descendent  of  Governor 

Bradford,  with  impeccable  credentials 
for  living  on  the  Cape. 

AM:  Yes.  She  says  her  father’s  not  con- 
servative, but  he’s  moved  200  feet  in  400 
years.  His  eleventh  generation  ancestor 
walked  down  the  beach  that  they  live  on. 
I’ve  always  liked  Truro,  and  it’s  always 
been  a symbol  of  affluence  to  me  be- 
cause my  friend  and  her  father  would 
pack  up  their  station  wagon  and  the 
whole  family  would  come  down,  while 
I’d  be  stuck  in  Sharon.  I’d  also  like  to  get 
my  son  out  of  L.A.  in  the  summer,  and 
Truro  is  a great  place. 

RE:  So  you  like  it  so  much  that  you  are 
willing  to  travel  from  L.A.  to  Truro,  and 
you  bought  a house  here.  Have  you 
gotten  very  involved  with  the  local  art 
community? 

AM:  Not  so  much.  Sort  of  by  choice. 
Since  Back  to  School  has  been  a hit,  a lot 
of  people  seek  my  company  who 
wouldn’t  give  me  the  time  of  day  before. 
I don’t  know  their  motives,  it’s  some- 
thing I’m  still  trying  to  figure  out.  It  was 
something  Harold  Ramis  warned  me 
about.  He  called  me  the  first  week  after 
Back  to  School  was  out  and  said,  “Well, 
your  life  is  going  to  change.”  I said,  “It 
doesn’t  have  to.”  He  said,  “You’ll 
see.” 

RE:  So,  for  example,  you’re  not  bounc- 
ing around  to  the  openings. 

AM:  Yeah,  I’m  not  bouncing  around  to 
the  openings.  I’ve  met  people  involved 
in  the  arts  whom  I like  very  much,  but 
I’m  not  looking  to  make  the  scene.  I’m 
trying  to  stay  out  of  the  scene  in  L.A.  I 
come  here  to  get  away  from  the  scene. 
I’m  also  not  interested  in  promoting 


Truro.  When  people  see  a photograph 
around  my  house  and  ask  me  where  I 
was,  I say  Martha’s  Vineyard.  I’m  not 
looking  to  promote  Truro  the  way 
Martha’s  Vineyard  has  been  promoted.  I 
think  it’s  the  last  bastion  of  sanity  on  the 
Cape. 

RE:  One  of  the  things  that’s  been  nice 
about  this  colony  is  that,although  people 
are  aware  of  who’s  been  doing  interest- 
ing things,  there  is  not  that  much  homage 
paid  to  success. 

AM:  I don’t  think  you  are  right  about 
that.  It  hasn’t  been  my  experience  here. 
First  of  all,  I haven’t  done  things  as 
interesting  as  many  of  the  people  here. 
I’m  not  even  sure  my  work  is  art.  Not 
compared  to  the  level  of  artistic  achieve- 
ment of  some  of  the  members  of  this 
colony,  and  yet  some  of  those  very 
people  will  try  to  include  me  in  things. 
I’d  like  to  get  to  where  Justin  Kaplan  has 
gotten  with  his  work,  for  example.  I just 
notice  that  I’ll  get  included  in  things, 
possibly  because  I’m  such  a wonderful 
person,  but  probably  because  I’m  a film 
director. 

I went  to  my  25th  high  school  reun- 
ion last  summer  and  I had  the  number 
one  picture  in  the  country.  I had  a fantasy 
that  124  kids  would  have  one  hand  be- 
hind their  back,  and  all  of  a sudden 
they’d  whip  out  scripts  for  me  to  read. 
But  at  the  reunion,  a woman  who 
wouldn’t  go  out  with  me  in  high  school, 
asked  me  to  autograph  a picture  for  her 
daughter.  This  is  a girl  that  wouldn’t  go 
out  with  me  in  high  school.  Now  she 
wants  my  autograph.  I want  her 
daughter.  □□ 
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BOWEN/PETERS 

{continued  from  page  1 13 ) 

their  season’s  work  to  class  critiques. 
Al,  the  psychologist,  has  volunteered 
bravely  to  go  first  and  places  three  paint- 
ings in  the  front  of  the  room.  The  biggest 
one,  of  a reclining  figure,  is  framed.  It 
draws  the  first  fire. 

Bowen  says,  “It’s  a good,  tasteful 
painting,  but  not  very  interesting.  The 
other  two  paintings,’’  he  says,  “are  very 
audacious  compositionally;  really 
wacky  and  quite  wonderful  as  opposed 
to  the  big  one.  It  just  ends  up  being  very 
conventional  colorwise  and  composi- 
tionally. And  the  frame  just  extends  that 
— the  frame  adds  to  the  conventional 
characteri.stics  of  the  painting.” 

Peters,  the  painter,  analyzes  in  more 
detail.  “There’re  some  nice  things  about 
the  one  in  the  frame,  the  colors  are  acidic, 
almost.  They  are  very  strange  combina- 
tions, the  figure  is  so  distorted.  The  way 
the  paint  is  applied,  there  are  some  nice 
passages.  I like  the  blue  cloth,  the  way 
the  head  sinks  into  the  pillow,  the  head 
and  the  shoulders,  and  the  hair,  but  I’m 
not  convinced  by  the  way  the  rest  of  the 
figure  comes  tumbling  down  there.” 
“But  1 can  see  why  you  like  it,” 
Peters  says  to  Al.  “It’s  much  more 
honed,  much  less  expressionistic  than 
the  other  ones.  But  the  two  favorite 
paintings  for  me  here  are  the  two  small 
ones.  They  almost  look  Utrecht,  that 
lemony  color,  the  blues...” 

"They’re  from  my  1980  period,”  Al 
quips,  and  the  group  laughs.  Other  stu- 
dents comment,  relating  his  work  to 
Milton  Avery,  photography,  and  to 
Matisse’s  theory  of  perfect  color  pitch. 

Peters  wraps  up  Al’s  critique  with 
general  advice:  “Get  a group  of  fellow 
painters  and  visit  each  other’s  studios 
throughout  the  winter.  Stop  by  once  a 
week  and  talk.  Talking  with  your  peers 
about  your  own  work  is  the  best  thing 
possible.  Also  take  a trip  every  so  often 
and  look  at  real  paintings,  real  Bonnards 
and  real  Degas,  real  Lucien  Freuds — and 
then  spend  eighty  hours  a week  painting 
and  you’re  all  set.” 

One  by  one  the  other  students  expose 
their  paintings,  drawings,  constructions 
and  themselves  to  this  scrutiny.  Almost 
always  something  positive  is  said,  but 
praise  is  usually  reserved  for  the  most 
exploratory  efforts,  the  ones  revealing 
risk  and  struggle.  Out  of  the  critiques 
come  the  following  nuggets  of  insight 
from  Peters  and  Bowen. 

On  drawing:  Bowen  — ■ “We  both  feel 
that  every  activity,  whether  it’s  painting 
or  construction  or  sculpture,  is  helped 
from  having  a solid  .sense  of  drawing 
behind  it.  There  doesn’t  literally  have  to 


be  drawing  in  it,  but  the  sense  that  comes 
from  drawing,  the  activity  of  drawing 
that  carries  into  everything  else.  I’m  not 
quite  sure  how  I’d  nail  down  verbally 
what  that  sense  is,  but  it’s  sort  of  a rigor 
of  looking.” 

Peters  — “It’s  a good,  good  draftsper- 
son  that’s  made  a good  painting.” 

On  materials:  Peters  — “Materials 

are  what  the  whole  thing  is  all  about.  It’s 
the  same  reason  we  say  stretch  your  own 
canvas.  Find  something  you  love  and 
can  get  into.  Let  the  materials  in  some 
ways  dictate  how  the  painting  turns  out, 
even  though  you  have  this  intention  of 
what  you  want  to  happen.  Sometimes  we 
regiment  our  materials  too  much,  make 
them  stay  in  these  little  shapes,  these 
little  boxes,  and  the  painting  gets  very 
static,  very  cold.” 

On  academic  training:  Bowen  — 

“The  academic,  anatomical  approach  to 
the  figure  is  sort  of  dry.  1 like  a freshness, 
using  the  eyes  to  look  very,  very  hard. 
The  ability  to  look  hard  and  freshly  and 
hopefully  with  a degree  of  innocence, 
beats  intellectual  knowledge  every 
time.” 

Peters  — ”1  think  it’s  healthy  for  a 
younger  painter  to  really  explore  all  the 
things  that  interest  you,  but  don’t  get 
caught  up  with  that  academic  thing,  1 
have  to  learn  to  draw,  then  I have  to  paint 
the  figure,  then  a still  life.  Whatever  you 
want  to  do,  just  do  it,  just  explore.  If  you 
keep  working,  you  will  find  where  and 
what  you  need  to  work.” 

On  nonconformity:  Peters  — 

“There’s  a quirkiness  that  1 find  very 
healthy,  a gutsiness,  and  a nonslickness 
that  the  whole  world  could  use  a little 
more  of  — an  anti-mansard-roof  look.” 

On  context:  Peters  — “Coloristically, 
this  is  really  nice,  but  it’s  taken  in  a very 
narrow  context.  If  were  there  ten  of  them 
(sic)  we  could  really  talk  more  intelli- 
gently about  what  intentions  are.  I could 
grab  this  7-Up  bottle  and  put  it  on  here 
too,  and  say,  what  do  you  think,  guys?  1 
mean  Jasper  Johns  has  a bucket  of  tur- 
pentine with  his  brushes  sticking  out.  I 
still  don't  know  why  it’s  great.  I guess 
I’m  not  convinced,  myself.  But  it  comes 
out  of  context  of  his  work,  so  it’s  hard  for 
me  to  judge  that.” 

On  beginning:  Peters  — “When  I 

think  of  the  first  three  paintings  I made, 
1 want  to  vomit.  So  when  I look  at 
beginning  paintings  that  are  sort  of  inter- 
esting, sort  of  nice,  I wonder  what  goes 
on  from  here.  I knew  where  1 had  to  go, 
I just  kept  making  paintings  that  were  a 
little  less  horrible.  There  was  no  redeem- 
ing value  to  any  of  my  paintings  in  the 
beginning.  (With)  a certain  sophistica- 
tion already,  it’s  interesting  to  see  how 
one  deals  with  that.” 


On  beginner’s  luck,  or  accident  ver- 
sus intention:  Peters  — “It  is  hard  to  talk 
to  people  who  are  just  starting  to  paint  or 
starting  to  draw.  You  don’t  want  to  push 
them  in  one  direction  because  they  made 
an  interesting  painting,  because  it  may 
not  be  anything  they  intend  to  do,  or  want 
to  do.  Kids’  drawings,  for  instance. 
They’re  wonderful,  but  kids  don’t  know 
what  they’re  doing,  they  just  explode  all 
over  the  place,  and  then  you  say,  ‘Look  at 
this  masterpiece,’  and  indeed  it  is.  But 
there  wasn’t  the  intention  of  trying  to 
make  that  masterpiece.  It’s  very  impor- 
tant for  an  artist  to  be  aware  of  the  inten- 
tion of  what  they’re  doing.  Not  that  you 
have  to  box  yourself  in,  but  a great  artist 
has  intention.  They  may  do  something 
accidental,  and  they  recognize  it,  but 
there’s  intention  all  along.  So  Paul  and  1 
and  the  rest  of  us  have  been  talking  about 
what  we  like  and  don’t  like,  but  ulti- 
mately it  has  to  come  from  inside,  what 
you  want  your  painting  to  do,  what  you 
want  them  to  be  like.”  □□ 

GROSS /WILSON 

(continued  from  page  172) 

many  of  Madame.  You  can  tell  he  is 
looking  at  every  bit  of  her  face.  It  is  very 
disturbing  when  someone  is  drawing 
you  if  you  don’t  understand  what  is 
going  on,  because  they  are  looking  so 
intently.  They  are  not  necessarily  look- 
ing at  you  at  all.  They  are  thinking  about 
you  in  the  most  specific  physical  way, 
more  immediate  than  making  love,  be- 
cause that  is  so  involved  with  one’s  own 
head. 

MG:  That  is  apropos  the  person  being 
there,  then  gone.  Have  you  ever  made  a 
portrait  of  a person,  then  done  a spirit 
portrait  of  them? 

HW:  1 did  a couple  of  pictures  of  Franc- 
esca Woodman  (the  photographer, 
Tim’s  first  cousin)  after  she  died.  It  was 
very  compelling  making  her  image  and 
thinking  about  her,  trying  to  deal  with  the 
fact  that  she  had  killed  herself.  That  is 
why  1 did  them.  One  of  them  was  called 
“Dancing  at  Home.”  She  was  inhibited 
about  the  idea  of  dancing  with  partners  at 
parties.  I told  her,  “You  come  on  over. 
I’ll  put  on  a record  and  we’ll  practice 
having  fun.”  That  was  just  another 
thing  that  didn’t  happen.  So  I did  a 
picture  of  her  and  me  dancing  in  my  loft 
after  she  died.  Painting  somebody  when 
they  are  right  there  is  very  different  from 
that.  That  is  why  I started  doing  land- 
scapes after  years  of  making  my  diary 
paintings,  which  were  all  fictional,  out  of 
my  head.  I wanted  to  start  thinking  about 
being  connected  to  what  was  outside 
myself,  to  get  some  good  surprises  for  a 
change,  and  it  worked.  □□ 
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BORIS  MARGO 

(continued  from  page  177) 

trajectories.  It  also  resembles  some  of 
the  imagery  of  Margo’s  purely  sculp- 
tural experiments  of  the  1950s,  which 
emphasized  highly  attenuated  structures 
of  Joined,  thin  linear  elements.  Reveal- 
ing Margo’s  intuitive,  ad  hoc  approach 
to  media,  these  spindly  assemblages 
were  formed  of  wire  armatures  covered 
with  aluminum  foil  and  dipped  in  liquid 
Sculpmetal.  Some  of  these  sculptures 
suggested  electrical  power  transmission 
lines;  others  were  decidedly  shaped  like 
bizarre  insects. 

Works  such  as  Interplanetary,  in 
which  a printing  plate  is  removed  from 
its  original  practical  context,  receives  an 
application  of  oil  paint,  and  is  then  hung 
vertically  as  an  art  object,  are  fascinating 
blends  of  printmaking,  sculpture,  and 
painting.  (Margo’s  innovative  usage  of 
these  plates  anticipates,  to  some  degree, 
Frank  Stella’s  integration  of  the  printing 
plates  used  for  his  graphic  art  into  his 
huge  three-dimensional  wall  construc- 
tions of  the  1980s.)  But  perhaps  Margo’s 
most  extraordinary  examples  of  experi- 
mentation, of  sheer  material  transforma- 
tion, even  whimsy,  are  his  sculptures  in 
the  round  combining  three-dimensional 
forms,  stretched  canvas,  painting,  cello- 
cut,  and  found  objects  — including,  of  all 
things,  seating  units. 

Products  of  the  1960s,  these  objects 
can  be  represented  initially  by  an  untitled 
example:  an  erect  form,  somewhat  sug- 
gestive of  an  attentive  animal,  standing 
totem-like  on  a tall  base.  Despite  its 
overall  dark  coloration,  one  can  see  a 
cellocut  design  on  the  front  of  the  object, 
and  as  rough  texture  on  the  base.  To 
create  such  works,  Margo  used  found 
objects,  scrap  wood,  or  modified 
wooden  shapes  for  armatures  over  which 
he  stretched  canvas.  An  embossed  cello- 
cut  was  adhered  to  the  surface  with  glue, 
and  the  whole  structure  was  covered 
with  liquid  Fiberglas.  While  the  Fiber- 
glas  was  still  wet,  various  sands  or 
marble  dust,  chosen  for  their  natural 
colors,  were  applied  to  the  surface.  The 
surface  would  be  finished  to  the  desired 
luster  or  roughness,  and  sometimes  re- 
ceived some  overpainting.  The  series  of 
seating  units  was  made  in  essentially  the 
same  way,  with  Margo  using  discarded 
chairs  and,  in  one  case,  a loveseat.  On 
the  latter  piece,  areas  of  cellocut  adorn 
the  backrest  as  well  as  the  seat  itself. 
(These  delightfully  diosyncratic  pieces 
again  show  Margo  as  an  individualist 
whose  flashes  of  creativity  often  prefig- 
ured in  a small  way  later  trends  — here,  in 
the  furniture-form-as-art  “movement” 
which  briefly  gained  some  notoriety  in 


the  1980s.) 

Thus,  Margo’s  entire  career  was  that 
of  an  independent  thinker  and  maker  of 
objects  which  were  occasionally  ahead 
of  their  times,  but  often  interpreted  them 
with  a special,  inventive  twist  or  per- 
sonal resonance.  Margo  has  said  that 
“what  makes  a painting  or  print  unified 
is  the  integration  of  (1)  the  approach 
from  nature,  (2)  the  forgetting  of  nature 
as  one  proceeds,  (3)  the  return  to  life,  or 
the  original  idea  based  on  nature.”’  This 
almost  metaphysical  approach  is  seen  to 
great  advantage  in  his  paintings  of  the 
late  1950s  and  1960s.  Subtle,  lyrical 
abstractions  paralleling  the  more  single- 
mindedly  non-objective  color  abstrac- 
tions for  which  other  artists  of  the  era  are 
known,  these  works  by  Margo  seem- 
ingly strive  to  depict  poetic  essences  of 
nature  and  light.  That  such  a rarefied 
approach  can  be  successful  in  its  aims  is 
validated  by  positive  reviews  of  the  work 
such  as  the  following: 

The  formal  means  of  these  paintings  — 
nervous,  threaded  lines  of  color  that 
have  the  look  of  graphs  of  sound  waves 
and  vibrations  — are  carried  from  paint- 
ing to  painting  with  a knowledgeable 
variety  and  consistent  painterliness.  In 
From  Meteor  Paths  vapor  trails  of  in- 
tense reds,  yellows  and  whites  streak 
upward  in  a vertical  expanse,  and  in 
Photic  Concord  the  hovering  pale 
greens  and  blues  shift  and  change  like 
the  play  of  an  aurora  borealis.  In  Inter- 
vals ...  a night  of  deep  blues  is  punctu- 
ated by  bands  of  silvery  white.'' 

Such  absorption  and  participation  by 
the  observer  certainly  should  have 
pleased  Margo,  and  marked  as  valid  his 
personal  vision  of  the  subject  matter  of 
art.  Intensely  individualized  bodies  of 
work  such  as  Margo’s,  due  to  their  very 
individuality,  tend  to  be  unfairly  shifted 
aside  by  the  wider  sweep  of  traditional 
art  history.  Yet  it  is  such  work,  I believe, 
that  deepens  and  enriches  the  art  styles  of 
an  era,  especially  the  modem  era.  For 
their  inherent  aesthetic  qualities,  which 
also  record  the  important  human  trait  of 
diversity  of  expression,  these  works  are 
well  worth  noting.  And  Boris  Margo’s 
art,  exemplifying  an  accomplished  ca- 
reer of  individuality  in  context,  is  well 
worth  remembering.  □□ 

/ would  like  to  thank  Murray  Zimiles, 
the  nephew  of  the  artist,  for  his  coopera- 
tion and  patience  in  providing  answers 
to  my  questions  on  various  details  of 
Margo's  life  and  production  tcc/miquci. 

1.  Laurence  Schmeckebier,  essay  for 
Boris  Margo:  Graphic  Work  1932-1968, 


with  a catalogue  raisonne  of  Margo’s 
graphics  by  Jan  Gelb  and  Alexandra 
Schmeckebier,  Syracuse  University,  The 
School  of  Art,  1968,  II. 

2.  For  a detailed  discussion  of  the  prece- 
dence of  Margo’s  use  of  decalcomania 
in  oil  painting  over  that  of  Max  Ernst, 
see:  Jeffrey  Wechsler,  “Surrealism  and 
American  Art,  I93I-I947,"  exhibition 
catalogue,  Rutgers  University  Art  Gal- 
lery (now  Jane  Voorhees  Zimmerli  Art 
Museum),  1977,  58-62. 

3.  Pavel  Filonov,  “Ideology  of  Analyti- 
cal Art,  1930.  Quoted  in  John  E.  Bowit 
(ed.  and  trans.),  Russian  Art  of  the 
Avant-Garde:  Theory  and  Criticism, 
1902-1934,  The  Viking  Press,  New  York, 
1972,  286. 

4.  Boris  Margo,  quoted  in:  Judith  Kaye 
Reed,  “Boris  Margo  Exhibits,"  Art  Di- 
gest, October  15,  1947,  21. 

5.  Boris  Margo,  quoted  in:  Margaret 
Lowengrund,  “Margo  Paintings,”  Art 
Digest,  March  15.  1949,  16. 

6.  Boris  Margo,  quoted  in:  Schmecke- 
bier. II. 

7.  Boris  Margo,  quoted  in:  Lowengrund. 
16. 

8.  J.R.M.,  review,  “Boris  Margo,"  Arts, 
March  1958,  59. 
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THE  LAST  LAUGH 


Jerry  Robinson,  the  esteemed  Car- 
toon Editor  of  Provincetown  Arts,  used 
to  spend  his  entire  summers  on  Cape  Cod 
— playing  tennis,  creating  beach  games, 
hosting  beach-bocci  tournaments  and 
clam  bakes,  and  drawing  his  nationally 
syndicated  political  cartoon  panel.  Life 
With  Robinson.  In  the  past  15  years, 
however,  as  his  life  advanced  toward  the 
mature  side  of  60,  Robinson  has  trans- 
formed his  bucolic  schedule  into  a frenzy 
of  diverse  activities  that  would  cause 
lesser  men  to  buckle  at  the  knees. 

In  the  1970s,  during  which  he  served 
as  president  of  the  National  Cartoonists 
Society,  as  well  as  the  Association  of 
American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Robin- 
son wrote  the  definitive  The  Comic  s:  An 
Ulustrated  History  of  Comic  Strip  Art. 
and  a biography  of  Percy  Crosby,  the 
creator  o(  Skippy.  the  spiritual  ancestor  of 
today's  Peanuts. 

In  the  1980s,  Robinson  founded  the 
Cartoonists  & Writers  Syndicate,  and 
developed  an  idea  that  was  spawned 
during  his  frequent  international  travels 
as  an  ambassador  of  the  political  cartoon 


world  — to  publish  a collection  of  the 
world’s  best  cartoonists.  Distributed 
widely  under  the  logo  Views  of  the  World, 
Robinson  provides  newspaper  editors  a 
daily  comprehensive  global  vision  of 
world  events. 

Not  content  with  the  success  of 
V';Vw.v  of  the  World.  Robinson  recently 
spun-off  a companion  package  called 
Wit  of  the  World,  which  explores  the 
funny  bones  of  his  political  cartoon 
stable.  The  Wit  cartoonists  hail  from 
countries  such  as  Argentina,  Australia, 
China,  Czechoslovakia,  England, 
France,  Greece,  Iran,  Japan,  Mexico,  the 
Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  the  Philippines, 
Poland,  the  Soviet  Union,  Spain,  Swe- 
den, Switzerland,  Taiwan,  West  Ger- 
many, Yugoslavia,  and  the  United 
States.  Included  among  the  U.S.  car- 
toonists are  Provincetown  residents  Al 
Jaffee  and  Mischa  Richter. 

Currently  Robinson  is  working  in 
Moscow,  as  co-author  and  co-animation 
designer,  on  a joint  U.S./U.S.S.R.  film 
project  called  Stereotypes.  □□ 
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